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PREFACE. 



This work was undertaken upon a presumption, that there 
was an unoccupied niche in the temple of our local literature, 
in which it might be advantageously deposited ; and, whether 
the production itself be worthy of such distinction or not, the 
author has every reason to be satisfied, from the respectable 
patronage it has received, that his original conception was cor- 
rectly founded. 

It is true, much has been written relative to Chester ; but a 
great portion of the materials, particularly as it regards the 
ancient history, lie scattered in broken fragments, in very scarce 
MSS. or old printed books, to which but few can have access ; 
pr are contained in expensive publications, in which Chester 
History forms but a secondary, or subordinate object* In 
saying this, I have no wish to deteriorate from the merits of 
the works of the Lysons, Dr. Ormerod, or Mr. Hanshall, which 
have been given to the world; but I may be permitted to say, 
that all of them are subject to the objection last stated; and in 
this class of publications may also be included, those of Pen- 
nant, Aikin, and die learned historian of Manchester. 

The first printed book upon the subject of our local history, 
that I am acquainted with, was a small folio, in the year 1656, 
under the title of King's Vale Royal, published and illustrated by 
Daniel King, but which was the joint production of William 
Webb and William Smith. This work is neither simply a 
history, nor simply collections, but an assemblage of heteroge- 
neous, though valuable fragments, and without connexion or 

* In 1815, Dr. Pigott, then a resident, published a small volume, which, 
however respectable as to its professed object, is little more than a sketch of 
the city. There are also in circulation, several minor publications, very useful 
to the casual visitor, as The Stranger in Chester, The Stranger's Companion, 
The Chester Guide, &c. very neatly got up, which afford a good deal of local 
information. 
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arrangement The next publication bearing on our annals, and 
which indeed was the only work of a similar character that had 
appeared for nearly 150 years, was the production of that orna- 
ment of his country, Sir Peter Leycester, of Tabley, whose lineal 
descendant now enjoys the honour of the British peerage. 
Although this work bears the general title of the Historical 
Antiquities of Cheshire, yet are Us contents almost altogether 
confined to researches in the hundred of Bucklow, and therefore 
forms a very inconsiderable portion even of the county history. 

All the works to which reference is here made, as well as 
numerous others, having any relation Jo our local history, have 
been consulted, and their most interesting materials extracted, 
and disposed under their distinct he^ of arrangement Itmay 
also be noticed, that however diligent and careful former collec- 
tors may have been, in gleaning ancient documents and reliques, 
illustrative of the olden times ; yet, in a soil so prolific as our 
cky for memorials of its antiquity and former importance, fresh 
evidences are constantly developing themselves ; and of many of 
these, the «uthor has had the good fortune to possess himself. 
Nor should he omit to observe, that by the kindness and libera- 
lity of intelligent friends, numerous valuable papers have come 
into his hands, that had never found their way to public 
observation. 

With these accumulated advantages, indolent and negligent 
Indeed saust the author have been, if he foiled in producing a 
work, in aome respects at least, superior to any that has been 
offered on the subject. This observation may be admitted, it is 
presumed, without subjecting the author to the charge of egotism, 
particularly as it as founded upon the advantages which inciden- 
tal tOKumatanoes have tiwown in his way, rather than upon the 
assttuption of i n tc tlp ctna l *a<tament3,4ir the adventitious aids 
of learning, *> which bis pretensions ace very bumjrie. It is 
presented as a popular hook to plain inen ; and still mere to 
give it tta.difltuMftre charaotec, *«reral old documents, whose 
meaning fcad (heretofore been concealed .in 4he 'fcajrbarism of an 
obsolete tongue, have been clothed in an intelligible English 
dress. The «tfb*r is •wa*e, tfeat this deviation from ihe prac- 
tice of thorough-paced antiquarians wffl, by a few, be considered 
a blmneb, rather than an advantage ; but of this he is quite 
satisfied, that the^enerality of readers will entertain a different 
sentiment. 
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for the manner in which the more modern parte of the 
work are executed, consisting of description, narratives of the 
present state of society, commerce, trade, history of modem 
improvements, the public buildings, and institutions, with other 
topics connected with the present time, the author holds himself 
to be especially responsible. If his success has equalled his 
wishes and endeavours, to give a correct delineation of these 
subjects, he will have no need to fear the public censure; as his 
applications for information have in almost every particular case, 
been directed to sources the most likely to be authentic, and 
where the instance demanded, to official characters. But, after 
all, it is too mvch to expect that no omissions have been made, 
or no mistakes incurred either in this, or other departments of 
the work. For these, the indulgence of the reader is respectfully 
solicited; it will be readily conceded by those, who are at all 
acquainted with the difficulties of such undertakings, and those 
who have not this knowledge, are requested to exercise candour 
and foibearance. With all its defects, the work contains much 
valuable information, not to be found in any one publication 
eaftaat; and if, at a future period, some master spirit " smit with 
the love" of Cestriaa lore, engages to favour the world with a 
note perfect and extensive fcistory of our ancient *ky, it will at 
least -be available for his patriotic purpose, and -materially reduce 
the labour of suoh an undertaking. 

la promoting the work, the author lias -been under great 
obligations to many gentlemen of the city and neighbourhood, 
for valuable ^comannnifffHons on different .subjects, and to others, 
for the facilities they have afibsded him, in the acquisition of 
information. And first, his acknowledgments are due to the 
gentlemen composing the committees of the two dhester libra- 
ries, who liberally offered him constant access to their extensive 
collections of books, and fawned him with privileges even 
more extensive than those allowed to their own members. To 
F. Maddock, Esq. Town-clerk, and the gentlemen connected 
with the Town-office, he is much indebted, for the friendly and 
courteous manner in which he has been permitted to inspect the 
corporation records, and for the promptness with which every 
kind of inquiry has there been inet* The author is also anxious 
to express his sense of gratitude to the Rev. T. Bradford, for 
the scarce MSS. he confided to his use, and particularly for the 
curious collections of his relative, the late Rev. T. Crane, whose 
knowledge of, and taste for, the antiquities of his native City, 
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are correctly appreciated. He has likewise much gratification 
in recording the liberality of Earl Grosvenor, for the opportunity 
of coi i si ilr in i* his fine collection of MSS. at Eaton, and in ac- 
knowledging the friendly way in which W. Crosley, esq. facili* 
(ated this privilege ; nor can he omit stating the kind assistance 
he derived from the aid of F. Thomas, esq. in this inspection. 
To the latter gentleman lie is not less obliged for deciphering 
and translating some other ancient documents. Several other 
individuals have a claim upon his acknowledgements, for a va- 
riety of useful information, among whom are, W. M. Hendef- 
5oi% R. Baxter, J, Fletcher, Edward Roberts, Edward Jones, 
and W, Cole, jun. Esqrs. Dr. Cumming, Dr. Thackeray ; Mr. 
Ellis Jones, Mr. T. Walahman, Mr. W. Brown, Mr. J. Lowe, 
Mr. S. Gardner, and Mr. Thomas Broster, Custom-house.* 

In conclusion, the author begs to observe, that it was his 
original in tendon to embrace in the work a concise history of 
the county palatine ; but in his progress he soon discovered, 
that if this intention virus prosecuted, he must confine himself to 
a mere summary, or else greatly exceed the limits prescribed 
for the publication, neither of which alternatives he was willing 
to subject himself to. It is probable, that a well executed his- 
tory of ibe county, to be comprized in one 8wk volume, and 
presented as a companion to the Hfetofy of Chester, would 
meet with support ; but in this undertaking, the author has no 
inclination to engage. He has fulfilled his own engagement to 
the utmost of his ability, and quits the field to make way for 
others, who may have more vigour of body and competence of 
intellect to execute such an undertaking. 

Chester, August, m\. 

* In a note at page 330, of this volume, the author has stated an exception 
to that unbroken current of kindness and liberality he has been honoured 
with, and he is happy to say, it is the only one. This is not the proper place 
to controvert the recently promulged doctrine, * that every man has a right 
to do what he wiU with his own ;' but whoever acts upon it to its utmost li- 
mits, must exclude from his creed and his practice, every kindly feeling, and 
neighbourly action. Where, however, there is a general countenance, little 
need be apprehended from puerility of intellect, or impotency of influence. 
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ANCIENT & MODERN, 

of ftt 
CITY OF CHESTER^ 

As granted by William Flower, Esq. Norrcy Principal Herald 
and King of Arms of the North cf England, 22nd Elizabeth, 
1580, and confirmed by Richard St. George, Esq. Norroy 
King of Arms, in his Visitation, 1613. 

ARMS:— Gules, three Lions passant gardantin pale, Or; being the Arms of England 
dimidiated, and impaling the Arms of Randolph i§ M$tchi*e$, Earl of Chester, riz. 
azure, three Garbs, two and one, also dimidiated. According to the rules of dimidiation 
the exact half only of the Coat is taken, and therefore only one Garb in chief and half a 
Garb in base are seen in the Arms of Chester. 

SUPPORTERS :— On the Dexter-side a Lion rampant, Or, ducally collared, argent ; on 
the Sinister-side a Wolf argent, ducally collared, Or. 

CREST, upon a wreath, a Sword erect, sheathed ; gules and axure ornamented Or, girt 
with a belt Or, handle and pommel of the last. 

MOTTO, Antiqui Colant Antiquum Dierum. 
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Jtftnttfott, ^rigtn, aid fibtrient &mnt0* 




London. 



HIS City, the metropolis of a comity pala- 
tine, is pleasantly situated on the banks of 
the river Dee, at the extremity of the hun- 
dred of Broxtoa** and adjoining the east end 
of the peninsula of Wirral, in lat. S3 deg. 15 
min. north, and long. 3 deg. 3 iqin. west from 
It is distant about 20 miles south-east from the 



main sea; from London, by the nearest route, 182 miles. 

* Hunted* and tythings were appointed by King Alfred, who began 
aU reign over England about the year of Christ 872. These wen ordain** 
far the better anppreaging of fraud* and robberies i for every free«bom man 
was now to be ranked, ox ^t into some aita^red and <y<Was(i and if there 
want anj person of snch dissolute carriage that ha could hnd no pledge er 
•wet* la the hundred and tgtfciag, for his good demeanor, he was to be 
hnprisotied Ma man unworthy to b« at tibe^t A»4tf *AIJ*lWf#I K 
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Hie city and county were formerly included within the limit* 
of the ancient Cornavii, and after the arrival of the Romans, 
were comprehended by them in Flavia Csesariensis,one of 
the provinces formed out of the great district of Britannia 
Superior. The Cornavii comprehended the present coun- 
ties of Chester, Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, and Salop; 
and under the Saxon heptarchy, formed part of .the king- 
dom of Mercia. 

That the foundation of this city is of remote antiquity, 
all our writers concur in acknowledging ; and it is to this 
fact that may be ascribed the variety of opinions promul- 
gated as to the precise period of its origin, and its early 
names. This deficiency of knowledge has been amply, if 
not usefully supplied by vague conjecture, and curious 
speculation. There seems, however, little or no credit due 
to those legends, which affeet to give the city a flourishing 
existence prior to the invasion of the Romans. Its being 
peopled at all, at that period, can only be inferred from its 
inviting and commodious situation, and from the natural 
securities its river and neighbouring hills afforded against 

• robbery (whether before such pledge found, or after) should fly or make an 
escape, all the inhabitants of the hundred and ty thing were to be amerced by 
the King ? so that by this means, as Malmesbury and Ingulphus inform us, 
there was such a calm of peace in the nation in a short space, that if any man* 
had left bracelets of gold or bags of money in the highway, there were none 
who durst take them awa?. Now these freeholders, or free-born men, were 
cast into several companies, by ten in each company ; whence they were called 

, tything-men. Each of these pledges or sureties were yearly presented and 
brought forth by their chief pledge, at a general assembly for that purpose, 
which we still recognize in The View of the Frank Pledge, or The Leet 
Court. And as ten times ten make a hundred, so beeause it was then also 
appointed that ten of these companies should at certain times meet together 
for matters of greater weight ; therefore that assembly or court was called 

The Hundred Court Lamberd'e EtmarcJuu When the great Doomsda^ 

survey was taken, the county of Chester was divided into twelve hundreds, 
the ancient names of which are thus given by Sir Peter Leycester, namely, 
the hundreds of Attiscros, Ereston, Chester, Wilaweston, Dudestan, War. 
mundestrou, Riseton, Roelay, Mildestric, Hamston, Bucklow, Tunendca. 
But these hundreds were reduced by a later division into seven, which are the 
present number, to wit, Bucklow, Macclesfield, Northwich, Nantwich, 
Broxton, Eddisbury, and WirraL Sir Peter supposes this division to hate 

- taken place about the reign of Edward III. 
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the predatory incursions of barbarous hordes with which the 
country, in those early days, was more or less inhabited. It 
is affirmed by Bede, and after him by the learned Camden, 
that the island of Great? Britain was altogether unknown 
both to the ancient Greeks and Romans, until the days of 
Caius Julius Caesar, Even the name of Britain is not to 
be found in any Greek or Latin authors before that time, 
Diodorus Siculus being the first among the former, and 
Lucretius among the latter, who make mention of the 
country ; and both these lived about the same age with 
Caesar, or but a little before. There is, therefore, as re- 
marked by Sir Peter Leycester, no authentichistory of this 
island antecedent to what we derive from Caesar's com- 
mentaries. The ancient Britons were a barbarous people, 
and left no writing or history of their country to posterity. 
Gildas, called Sapiens, is the first among the Britons, known 
to us, who committed any memorials to writing, and these 
are very short and imperfect. He wrote about the year 540 
of the christan aera, and what he did write, as he himself 
confesses, was information received from beyond sea, more 
than from ancient records or writings by his own country- 
men: for those, if any such were ever in existence, were 
either destroyed by the enemy's rage, or carried away by 
the banished natives, so that in his time there were notany 
extant 

From these observations, a pretty certain conclu- 
sion may be drawn, that those writers who, either from 
credulity, superstition, or a love of the marvellous, would 
lay the foundation of our city not only before the classic 
days of Greece and Rome, but trace its origin almost to 
the deluge, have no credible data whatever to engage the 
belief of any reasonable enquirer. Most of the fabulous 
legends of this description, were cradled in the dark ages, 
and have no other foundation than some old traditional 
fiction, or the very uncertain authority of a fanciful ety- 
mology. Having, however, thus noted my sentiments 
upon these Chinese chronologers, I do not think myself 
At liberty to withhold from the curious reader several of 
A 2 
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the names which Chester has borne, wkh the reasons 
ttpon which they are founded. This shall be done in an 
extract from Mr. Webb, as it appears In King's Vak 
Royal,* prefaced with some very ^fcensible remarks by Ibt 
same author :— 

w 

• This work, printed in folio, 1666, was the joint labours of WiUum 
Smithy and William Webb, two Cheshire collectors, who gleaned up their valu- 
able materials upwards of two hundred years ago. As it will be necessary 
for me frequently to advert to it, in the subsequent parts ef this history, 
I shall here take the opportunity of presenting my waders with a notice of 
the circumstances connected with the publication, and of those individuals 
through whose medium it was ushered into the world. Though the labours 
of Smith and Webb hare been consecrated to posterity hand in hand, yet 
Smiih is rather posterior to Webb in point of time. He was puisuftvani at 
arms, by the style and title of Rouge Dragon ; and appears to hare made his 
collections about the year 1590. A copy of these collections was entrusted to 
the faithful preservation of Sir Ranulph Crew, Knt. Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of King's Bench ; and the attentive regard of Mr. Ramdph Crow, 
•his Lordship's grandson, for the honour of learning, and his native county, 
rescued this copy from its not dishonourable concealment, into that distin- 
guished station which it has since enjoyed. William Smith's literary and 
antiquarian associate, Wllttqm Webb, had a learned education in Brasen-nose 
^GoUtge, ^Oxford, : where he took the regular degree of Master of Arts. Ha 
had always a turn and passion for letters, though the narrowness of his cir- 
cumstances obliged him to submit to the disagreeable drudgery of being many 
years clerk in the Mayor's court at Chester; and in the year 1615, he served 
the oftoe of «ndet-shetiff to Sjr Richard Lea, of Lea and DernhaU, Knt. 
At this time he was between fifty and sixty years of age, and most probably 
made his collections somewhere about 1600. Very fortunately these collec- 
tions, like those of Smith's, were rescued from their concealment, by the 
ftvourable patronage of Sir Simon Archer, of Tamworth, in the county of 
Warwick, Knt. a great admirer of our national antiquities. Having thus 
mentioned the hands that rescued these perishing memorials from oblivion, 
it must be added, that fianitl King, a native of the Palatinate (from whose 
'name the book derives its title) was made choice of to give them birth. Kmg 
bad travelled into foreign parts, where he acquired the ingenious accomplish- 
ments of engraving and surveying ; and by the help of these, his acquired 
talents, he embellished his work with a great variety of useful, curious, and or- 
namental sculptures. A writer of his day paid him this compliment uponiiis 
creative and preserving talent of engraving,-—" That in process of time, he 
hoped Daniel King might outstrip the piety of King fttgar, erecting most 
abbies in trots than this monarch did in M«ne, though he is said to have 
built as many as there were days in the year."— And he concludes with this 
encomium :— . 

" CwesfciBE to'Knto, and'Kitfa to CafcSttttUE, owes 
^MiaUfhil since eaehreeetve* what each ^eafonV' 
frit after all, the credit of Kingseems to have been derived more from the 
.Accidental circumstance of being made the depository of tttest collections, 
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^ It bath been an ambitious humour in all the writers 
0{ the ancient foundations of cities, to derive their be- 
fimings, if it were possible, from gods or goddesses. 
Or, if Christianity gave restraint to that folly, yet it hath 
been thought a matter of grave dignity and worth, to 
bring them from times nearest subsequent to Noah's 
flood; or from some persons that were actors in the war 
of Troye's destruction, or some g£ their progeny. But 
our late learned and judicious writers have worthily dis- 
covered those febtes; and where they find grounds for 
more probable conjectures, have set down their opinions. 
Where they see Jiot the reason of such originals, either of 
names or places, they ingenuously refer it to such begin- 
nings as lye hidden in the bosome of antiquity : whence 
it is, that Mr. Cambden himself in doubts of that nature, 
will not stick to say, penitus me latet. 

" That there has been so much wrestling and striv^ 
ing to find out the ancient names, and the first original 
of the city of Chester, is to me one argument of the 
antientness thereof; for, where there is no certainty 
known, how can it be but beyond the reach of all intelfi* 

than from any real merit he acquired by being their editor and publisher, 
flad he taken the pains and trouble to reduce this unshapen mass of emoryot 
into some regular form, by consolidating the two parte into a methodical 
series of history, he would have conferred an inestimable service upon the 
county ; but the book, in its present state of confusion, notwithstanding its 
pompous title, and notwithstanding that it cannot be had for less than five 
guineas, is neither more nor less than a mere /orrao© of valuable materials. 
Dr. Gowtr has pronounced Daniel King to be infinitely leu meritorious than 
the two collectors whose work he has ushered into the world ; and Sir William 
Dugdale is so far from passing any extravagant eulogy upon him, that 
he calls him a most ignorant si% anove. " But I hope," jays Dr. 0ower f 
" the worthy knight means knave, in the antiquated English sense, offeUm 
or servant,* in the same sense as the old English translation of the Bible de- 
nominates « Paul the hum of Jesus Christ* "—A new edition of the Vale 
Boyal, m two octavo volumes, was printed in Chester, by Mr. T. Poole, 
in the year 1778 ; the, g»a test pert of w*ieh was consigned to the oheate- 
siimri and tanfr i^ for .lack of readers. As this was, however, a most 
certain and. expeditious mode of making the book scaroe, its price soon rose 
tCH&ove three times its original caarge, and cannot mwjie purchased tVIass 
than two guinea*. 
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genre, that the laborious writers of all ages have endea- 
voured after. Whereupon I hold it for a conclusion, 
that many monuments in this kingdome, whereof there 
-can be found no memory of their foundation, are more 
antient then those who have their foundations either cer- 
tainty known, or probably conjectured. 

" And to come briefly to our purpose in band : Al- 
though for my part, I see not any but very weak grounds 
for their .conjectures, who would bring our city of Ches- 
ter's foundation .from beyond all possibility of records ; 
yet I will not prejudicate any in their surmizes, nor de- 
fraud them of the praises that any shall think* good to 
bestow upon those who have laboured in collections of 
that kind. 

''The first name that I find this city to have been 
supposed to have borne, was Neomagus $ and this they 
derive from Magus, the son of Samothes, who was 
the first planter of inhabitants in this isle after Noah's 
floud, which now containeth England, Ireland, and Wales; 
and of him was called Samothea; and this Samothes 
was son to Japhet, the third son of Noah ; and of this 
Magus, who first builded a city even in this place, or near 
unto it, as it is supposed, the same was called Neomagus. 
This conjecture I find observed out of the learned 
Knight, Sir Thomas Elliot, who saith directly, that 
Neomagus stood where Chester now standetb, in 1 vol. 
Chronic, de Descriptipne Britan. p. 2. 

" Whether it carryed that name for any long time of 
continuance, or when it lost the same, I find no certainty. 

* Ranulphus, a monk of Chester, and author of the 
old Polychronicon, hath an other foundation from a Gyant, 
forsooth, called Leon Gaure, which Gaure Marius calls 
the vanquisher of the Picts, who laid the first foundation 
of this city, as it were, in a kind of rude and disordered 
fashion, which afterwards, by Xrfr, King of Brittain, was 
brought to a more pleasant fashion of building, which is 
best expressed in the verses of Henry Bradshaw, another 
monk of Chester, who wrote the life of St. Werlwrgh % 
,and therein these verses : — 
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" The founder of this city, m saith PoUckrmuvn, 
Was Lton Gawer, a mighty strong Gyani ; 

Which builded caves and dungeons many a one, 
No goodly buildings, nef proper, ne pleasant 

But king Leir, a Britain, fine and valiant, 

Was founder of Chester, hf pleasant building, 

And was named Guer Leir, by tfie king." 

" Touching which foundation, supposed by this LeoH 
Garter, I do, by so much lease, give approbation, by how 
much me thinks that opinion of Mr. Cambdens seems 
most probable, drawn from the antient Brittish language, 
of whom it hath been called Caerlegion, Careleon Fawr, 
Carleon ar Dufyr dwy, as the Saxons called it. Which 
names are derived from that legion of the Romans, call- 
ed Ficessima Fictrix, which were first placed here in the 
second consulship of Galba, with Titus Vinius; and 
afterwards established under the government of Julius 
Agricola, appointed by this city ; being, as he thinks, not' 
long before that time, built in this ver/y place, and intend- 
ed for a oak to the, &c. And saith he, the very name 
may Serve to confute such Plebeian Antiquaries, as would 
derive it from Lean Far, a gyant, seeing Lean Far, fti 
the Brittish language, signifieth nothing else but The 
great Legion. 

" By whom, or howsoever the same city had her fit st 
foundation, it is manifest enough that it is exceeding 
antient; and even the doubtfulness of the first founda- 
tion, makes it, as before I touched, of undoubted antiquity, 

"The names thereof, indeed, have been variable and 
diverse, but those which the Brittains, upon the planta- 
tions of the Roman Legions, have fastned upon it, I hold 
most authentical, as those names before mentioned, of 
Caer, per excellentiam, amongst the antient writers, and 
those which the Saxons afterwards took from the addi- 
tion of Castra, which might signifie either castles, or 
camps of souldiens and thereupon, it is like they made 
the name. Many other cities and towns yet retaining 
that part of the name, namely, Caster, or Cester, or Ches- 
ter, with some difference added, either to the beginning, 
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6t end thereof. But this our cftjr, being the first city, made 
famous by that renowned legion: afore* mentioned, called 
Victrix, was more properly or primarily called Cester, 
or Chester, being indeed an abbreviation of Lege-cestria ; 
which name it obtained by the entertaining of those 
legions in the winter time, which first Julius Csesar the 
Emperour sent, when be purposed the winning of Ire- 
land; and after which, Claudius Casar placed here, when 
he intended the surprising of the Orcades. And hence 
it is that we may well affirm that old Terse to be as 
antient as the name itself: — 

" Cestria de Castris nomen, quasi Castria, lumpsit. 

Which verse I find in an old author, thus prettily turn'rf 
into an English Hexameter :— 

•• Chester Castle Town as it were name took of si CasteL 

And that this my conjecture of the name of this city, is 
not without authority, I. suppose that the mention of one 
other City of Legions, together with this, which the fore- 
cited author hath in the life of St. Werburgh, lib. 2. cap. 3. 
wilL give some satisfaction : — 

" The Cities of Legions in Chronicles we find, 

One in South W alet, in the time of ClcntditUy 

Called Cmrtntk, by BriUabu had in mind ; 

Or eke C*er Lion, builded by king fisltnttf : 

Where sometimes was a Legion of Knights Chiralrous. 

This City of Legions was whilom the Bishop's See, 

To all South Wale$ nominate Venidocie. 

Another City of Legions we find also. 

In the West part of England, by the water of Dt* % 

Called Catr-Lea* of Brittanes long ago, 

After named Chetter, by great authority. 

JmUus the Emperour sent to thk said city, 

A Legion of Knights to subdue lrtUmdy 

Likewise did Cfcrnoftit, as we understand* 

The city of Legions, so called by Romans, 

Now is nominate, in Latino, of bis pr opert y, 

Ctttriu *\.asi Cmttru, of honour and ptra suW i 

Proved by Building of old antiquity 

In cellars, and Low-Vaults, and Halls realty. 

Like a comely Castle, mighty, strong and sure. 

Bach house like a Castle, se tnetknes of great pleasure." 
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*My author proceedeth further; and Mr, Slow, it 
teems, followed him in these words, in his summary, fol. 
16. Leil the son of Brute, Gredshield, that destroyed 
the Gyant out of his Land, being a lover of peace, in his 
time bwlded Caer leil, that is now called Chester; the first 
founder whereof, saith Randal Higden, was Leon Gauf 
of Keptunus Progeny, a mighty strong Gyant, which 
builded the same city/ with caves and walls under the 
earth. But this king Leil, of whom we have spoken 
before, was founder thereof, with pleasant building and 
fair houses, and named Carleil. Since that time, by the 
Romans, this city was re-edified, when a Legion of Ro* 
mane Knight? and souldiers was sent thither, and by them 
named The City of Legions, which is now called Cestria? 
of the antient Building with Vaults and Towers, each 
house like a castle, which were sometimes of great plea- 
sure. And in the same, fol. 26. he saith, that in the 7$. 
year of Christ, that Marius, the son tAArviragus, repaired, 
walled, and fortified the city of Caerleon, now called 
Chester: 9 

Enough has been said in the above quotation, to 
shew the absurdity of those ancient writers, who have 
laboured to give the city a name and existence prior to 
the period from whence we can derive any authentic data 
for history. Our later historians, while they have scru- 
pulously noticed these fabulous legends, have decidedly 
disclaimed their authority. Pennant remarks, however, 
that those who have derived its name from Leon Gaure, 
the giant, do not err greatly from the right name, Caer 
Lleon, the camp of the legion.* Caer Lleon fawr ar 

* The word legion comes from legere, which signifies to chute. And 
indeed the Roman legions were all chosen men. The number of men in a 
legion was different at different times. It is sufficient to observe here, that 
when Livy says, Romulus led one legion against the Antemnates, he must 
De understood to mean, that he led three thousand foot and three hundred 
horse againt them, which were then the best part of the Roman forces. Plu- 
tarch says, that the Roman legion consisted at that time of three thousand 
foot and three hundred horse. In Polybius's time, a legion of four thou- 
sand men had six hundred Triarrii, twelve hundred Prindfu, and as many 
B 
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Ddyfrdwy, the camp of the* great legion on die Dee r 
being the head quartets of the twentieth Roman legk>a r 
ttyled also Valeria and Victtix. This legion came into 
Britain before the year 61 ; for it had a share in the 
defeat of Boadicea by Suetonius, After this victory, the 
Roman forces were led towards the borders of North 
Wales, probably into Cheshire. Afterwards, by reason 
of the relaxed state of discipline, a wing had been cut off 
by the Ordovices, just before the arrival of Agricola ; but 
the quarters of these troops at that period are not exactly 
known. It is probable that part at least were on the 
Deva; that he collected a few of his forces, and began 
bis inarch against the enemy from this place : and, that, 
after his successful expedition into Mono, he determined 
to fix here a garrison, as the fittest place to bridle the 
warlike people he was about to leave behind him. In 
consequence, he fixeg part of the legion at Chester, and 
detachments in the neighbouring posts, before he ven- 
tured on the distant expedition to Scotland, into Which 
he led a body of his troops, as appears from the inscrip- 
tions found in the country, which prove that a vcxillatio 
of this legion was concerned in building the Roman wall. 
In order to encourage the troops he left behind, he formed 
here a colony ; and the place was styled from thest* and 
from its situation, Celonia Devana, as is proved, says Mr. 
Pennant, by the coin of Septimius feta, son of Leverus, 
which was thus inscribed : 

Col. Devana Leg. xx. Victrix.* 
The city was also called simply Deva, from the 
river which washed one side:— "the antient hallowed 
Dee/' 

Htatati; the rest were VtUtii.* If the legion happened to be more nume- 
rous, each of the'three last corps was increased in proportion, bat the Triarrii 
never exceeded six hundred.— Hoofte's Roman Eittorg. K 

• Since Mr. Pennant published his account of Chester, a larger portion 
of Roman antiquities has been found within the city than had been discovered 
before his time. The reader is apprised, that a description of all die relict 
that indicate the olden times will be collected under one head in a subsequent 
part of this work, and given under th* general title of Axtxquitiii.. 
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The same historian likewise deduces its Roman origin 
from the form of the city, which represents the figure of 
their camps, with four gates, four principal streets, with 
a variety of lesser ones, crossing the others at right angles, 
*o as to divide the whole into lesser squares. There are, 
indeed, so many indubitable evidences of its Roman 
origin, at least so far as relates to its present form and 
^ancient fortifications, that any farther attempt to eluci- 
date this fact would be worse than useless. 



ataman Cfjetftm 

There is a concurrent agreement among all ancient 
-writers, that the first inhabitants of Britain were a tribe 
of the Gauls or Celtae, who peopled that island from the 
neighbouring continent. Their language, names, go- 
vernment, and superstitions were the^ame, varied only 
by those small differences, which tim^or a communica- 
tion with the bordering nations, must necessarily intro- 
duce. At the time when the mistress .of the world sought 
to extend her conquests, by adding this country to her 
dominions, the Britons were divided into many small 
nations or tribes ; and being a military people, whose 
sole, property was their arms and their -cattle, it was im- 
possible, after they had tasted the sweets of independence, 
for their princes or chieftains to establish any despo- 
tic authority over them.* Their governments, though 

* From the period of the invasion of the Romans to the departure of that 
people from our shores, in the latter end of the fifth century, the lights of 
history are as clear and distinet as they are numerous and authentic. From 
the writings of Csssar, Tacitus, PMny, Ptolemy, and many other illustrious 
iUstorians, the state of the country, its manness and institutions, as well as 
the subsequent transactions of the conauerots* are recorded with accuracy and 
precision. But for several succeeding centuries, historical data is more 
obscured. The domestic broils that followed me Roman sway, the petty 
states into which the country was split, the general ignorance that overspread 
the people, and above all, the superstitions imported from Papal Rome at a 
**J early period; contributed to dim the page of history, or so to disfigure 
its ctaacters, as to render its recitals as doubtful at they were improbable. 

* 2 
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monarchical, were free, as well as those of all the Celtic 
nations; and the common people seem even to haw 
/enjoyed more liberty among them than among the nations 
t of Gaul, from whom they were descended. Each state 
was divided, into factions within itself: it was agitated 
with jealousy pr animosity against the neighbouring states, 
Mid while the arte pf peace were yet unknown, wars were 
.the chief occupation, and formed the principal abject of 
ambition among the people. The religion of the Britons 
was one of the most considerable parts of their govern- 
ment ; and the Druids, who were their priests, possessed 
great authority among them. Besides ministering at the 
altar, and directing all religious duties, they presided over 
the education of youth, enjoyed an immunity from wars 
and taxes, and exercised both the civil and criminal juris- 
diction. They practised their rites in dark .groves, or 
other secret recesses; and, in order to throw the veil of 
mystery over their religion, they communicated their 
doctrines only to the initiated, and strictly forbade the 
committing .them to writing, lest they should at any time 
be exposed to the examination of the profane vulgar. 
Human sacrifices were practised among them ; thcspoils 
.of war, were often, devoted to their divinities ; and they 
punished .with the severest -tortures whoever dared to 
^secretq any part of the consecrated offering: Their trea- 
sures they t kept in woods and forests, secured by no other 
guard . than the terrors of their religion ; and this steady 
conquest over human avidity may be regarded as more 
signal than their prompting men to the most extraordi- 
nary and most violent efforts. No idolatrous worship ever 
attained such an ascendant over mankind as that of the 
ancient Gauls and Britons ; and the Romans, after their 
conquest, finding it impossible to recompile those nations 
to the laws and institutions of their masters, while it main- 
tained its authority, were at last obliged to abolish it by 
penal statutes ; a violence which had never, in any other 
Instance, been practised by those tolerating conquerors. 

In this rude but independent state, the Britons had 
Jong remained, when Caesar, having over-run all ^Gaul 
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;byiris victories, first cast his eye over the white cliffs of 
Albion. There was nothing in the island to tempt the 
-avarice of the Roman people, nor did it present an arena 
wherein to acquire military renown ; but -being ambitious 
,of carrying the Roman arms into a new world, then al- 
most unknown, Caesar took advantage of a short interval 
in his Gaulic wars, and made an invasion of Britain. 'Hie 
natives, informed of his intentions, were sensible of the 
unequal contest, and endeavoured to appease him by sub- 
missions ; which, however, retarded not the execution 
of his design. After some resistance, he landed at 
Deal [Before Christ, 55] ; and having obtained several 
advantages over the Britops, and obliged them to promise 
hostages for their future obedience, he was constrained, 
by the necessity of his affairs and the approach of winter, 
to withdraw his forces into Gaul. The Britons, relieved 
from the terror of his arms, neglected the performance 
of their stipulations; and that haughty conqueror resolv- 
. ed next gammer, to chastise them for this breach of treaty. 
He landed with a greater force, and though he found a 
more regular resistance from the Britons, who had united 
under Cassivelaunus, one.df their petty princes, he dis- 
comfited them in every action. He advanced iuto the 
country; passed the Thames in the face, of the enemy; 
took and burned the. capital of Cassivelaunus ; established 
.his ally Mandubratius, in the sovereignty of the Trino- 
bantes ; and having obliged the inhabitants to make him 
new submissions, he again returned with his army into 
Gaul, and left the authority of the Romans more nominal 
than real in this island. 

The domestic commotions at Rome which imme- 
diately followed this period, and the supmeness or indo- 
lence of several succeeding emperors, left the Britons at 
their ease, to direct their own affairs, for near a century. 
At length, in the reign of Claudius, the Romans began to 
.think seriously of reducing them under their dominion. 
Without seeking any more justifiable reasons of hostility 
.than were employed by the late Europeans in subjecting 
the Africans and Americans, they sent over an army 
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[A.D. 43.] under the command of Plaudius, an able general, 
who gained some victories, and made considerable pro* 
gress in subduing the inhabitants. Claudius himself, find- 
ing matters sufficiently prepared for his reception, made 
a journey into Britain, and received the submission of 
several British states, who inhabited the south-east parts 
of the island, and whom their possessions and more culti*- 
vated manner of life rendered willing to purchase peace 
at the expense of their liberty. The other Britons, under 
the command of Caractacus, still maintained an obstinate 
resistance ; -and the Romans made little progress against 
them, till Ostorius Scupula was sent over to command 
their armies. This general [A. D. 50.] advanced the 
Roman conquests over the Britons; pierced into the 
country of the SUures, a warlike nation who inhabited 
the banks of the Severn; defeated Caractacus in a great 
battle, took him prisoner, and sent him to Rome, where 
his magnanimous behaviour procured him better treat- 
ment than those conquerors usually bestowed upon cap- 
tive princes, A vigorous opposition was still made to 
the Roman yoke by the aboriginals, particularly under 
Boadicea, a princess of undaunted heroism, who obtained 
several advantages over the Romans, but was at last com- 
pelled to yield to their superior discipline, when she put 
an end to her own life by poison. It was reserved, how- 
ever, for Julius Agricola to complete the conquest of this 
island, who governed it in the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian, and distinguished himself in that scene of 
action. This great commander, in the midst of his mili- 
tary achievements, neglected not the arts of peace. He 
introduced laws and civilization among the Britons, 
taught them to desire and raise all the conveniences of 
life, reconciled them to the Roman language and manners, 
instructed them in letters and science, and employed every 
expedient to render those chains which he had forged both 
easy and agreeable to them. The inhabitants having ex- 
perienced how unequal their own force was to resist that 
of the Romans, acquiesced in the dominion of their mas- 
ters* and were gradually incorporated as a part of that 
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mighty empire. This was the last durable conquest made 
by the Romans; and Britain, once subdued, gave but little 
farther disquietude to the victor, Caledonia alone, de- 
fended by its barren mountains, and by the contempt 
Which the Romans entertained for it, sometimes infested 
the more cultivated parts of the island by the incursions 
of its inhabitants. The better to secure the frontiers of 
the empire, Adrian, who visited this island, built a ram- 
part between the river Tyne and the Frith of Solway : 
Lollius Urbicus, under Antoninus Pius, erected one in the 
place where Agrieola had formerly established his garri- 
sons : Severus, who made an expedition into Britain, and 
carried his arms to the most northern extremity of it, added 
new fortifications to the wall of Adrian, and during the reign 
of all the Roman emperors, such a profound tranquillity 
prevailed in Britain, that little mention is made of the 
affairs of that island by any historian. The only incidents 
which occur, are some seditions or rebellions of the 
Roman legions quartered there, and some usurpations of 
the imperial dignity by the Roman governors. The na- 
tives disarmed, dispirited, and submissive, had lost all 
desire, and even idea, of their former liberty and inde- 
pendence. 

Notwithstanding the resistless spirit manifested by 
the aboriginal Britons to the conquerors, it is not likely 
that the latter would altogether depend upon the loyalty 
of the former; and hence the policy and necessity of 
always keeping in the country a strong military force. 
For the quartering of these troops, numerous stations and 
colonies were fixed upon by the Roman generals in dif- 
ferent parts of the island, and the city of Chester was dis- 
tinguished as both one and the other. It has already been 
noticed that the famous twentieth legion had its residence 
here, so early as the year of the Christian era 61, a fact 
that will hereafter be fully demonstrated. In the mean 
time, it may not be uninteresting to take a view of the 
amount of the Roman forces, and in what manner they 
were distributed. Most of our histories are exceedingly 
defective on this point, but the historian of Manchester 
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has entered into the subject with' great precision 4n<£ 
minuteness. 

It is supposed by the' sensible and accurate Mr. 
Horseley (says Mr. Whittaker), that the Roman garrison 
in Britain during the second, third, and fourth centuries, 
amounted only to three legions, the sixth Victorious, the 
twentieth Valerian and Victorious, And the second Augus- 
tan, with the auxiliaries regularly attendant on them. 
And with this supposition the history of Dio, Ptolemy's 
Geography, and Antonine's Itinerary, seem all to concur; 
as they all mention these, and only these, to be resident 
in the island. This number, as appears from the comple- 
ment of a single legkm during the very same ages, which 
was six thousand one hundred foot, and seven hundred 
and twenty-one horse, and from the stated proportion of 
the auxiliary to the legionary troops, which was equal in 
the infantry, and' double in the cavalry, must have con- 
tained about thirty-six thousand six hundred foot, and six 
thousand five hundred horse. Such would be the greatest 
amount of them, even if every corps had its just comple- 
ment of men. And we can have little doubt, but among 
a nation which was extremely numerous, and in a coun- 
try which was only in part subdued, the legions and their 
auxiliaries were constantly supplied with fresh recruits; 
and maintained in» their fall force. But, even thus con- 
sidered, these are insufficient fortbe purposes of garrison- 
ing the island, and the long list which the two Itineraries 
give us of the stations in Britain, shows them to be so. 
This list presents us with a hundred and forty or a hun- 
dred and fifty fortresses, even after the Romans had re- 
tired to the wall of Antoninus, and abandoned the stations' 
that extended from Inverness to the Friths. Those were 
all of them designed to be, and were all actually garri- 
soned by the Romans ; as otherwise they would neither 
have been constructed at first, nor recited in the Itinera- 
ries afterwards. Besides each station was attended with- 
various castellets; which would require garrisons nearly 
equal in their amount to the complement of the principal 
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station. But it would be evidently ridiculous to distri- 
bute a body of forty-three thousand men into a hundred 
and forty principal forts ; as such a scheme could allot 
only about three hundred and seven for a station and its 
subordinate dependences. 

The garrison of every station in the Itinerary, with 
its appendages, except five or six that were merely con- 
structed Ad Fines i could not have been less than four 
hundred effective men. A greater number would have 
been requisite for most, and a smaller could not be suffi- 
cient for any. And, even in this disposition, the total 
amount of troops requisite for a hundred and forty garri- 
sons, would be fifty-six thousand men. This is apparently 
the smallest number that we can suppose to have resided 
in the kingdom. But a much greater was resident in it) 
as, during the dispersion of the rest, some more consider- 
able bodies would be kept together, the more effectually 
to overawe the conquered Britons within the walls, and 
the uncenquered without. And such actually appear 
together; one large corps being quartered at Chester, 
another at York, and a third at Caerleon, in Monmouth- 
shire. This being the case, there were necessarily more 
than three legions in the island. The positive testimony 
of Josephus assures us, that there were four during the 
reign of Vespasian. And the accounts of Richard, and 
the discovered inscriptions of the Romans, prove that 
there were more afterwards. Several bricks have been 
found- at Caer Rhun, or the ancient Conovium of Wales, 
which clearly exhibited the name of the tenth legion. 
And the fact is very particularly authenticated, having 
the united attestation of the Rev. Mr. Brickdale and Dr. 
Gale, each (as far as appears) unknown to the other, and 
both concurring in the same testimony. Hence the tenth 
legion appears to have been quartered among the Ordo- 
vices, and at the station of Conovium. And it remained 
there a long time, because the name of a neighbouring 
hill, Mynydd Caer Lheon, or the mountain of the city of 
the legion, shews Ihe town to have obtained the same 
name among the neighbouring Britons, that Deva, the 
c 
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seat of the sixth legion for three centuries acquired oft 
one side, and Isca Silurum, the residence of the second 
for as long a period, still retains on the other. To this 
we may add the Claudia* legion, as the seventh was pe- 
culiarly called, having obtained that particular honour 
from the Senate, because of its signal attachment to 
Claudius during the short-lived but alarming rebellion of 
42. It was settled at Gloucester in the reign of Claudius, 
and at Gloucester it continued a considerable time ; as, 
in the historical monuments of the Romans which Richard 
of Cirencester inspected, the town was denominated from 
it Legio Claudia, and in our own annals frequently bears 
the similar appellation of Claudia-cestria. 

Thus have we found five legions resident a long time 
in the island, two additional to the number supposed by 
Bf r. Horseley, and seemingly fixed by Ptolemy, Die, and 
Antoninus. But the legionary lists in these authors are 
very defective. That of Dio, which is the fullest, men- 
. tions only thirty-one in the whole ; that of Antoninus 
only twenty-six ; and Ptolefny's only seventeen. And, 
as the two last of them appear particularly defective, *pon 
a collation merely with the first, so is this expressly de- 
clared to be the list of such legions only as consisted of 
Roman citizens only. The matiy that were composed of 
volunteers from the subject nations, and which were very 
distinct from the bodies of auxiliaries supplied by die 
national authority of each ; as the fifth of the Gauls, the 
tenth of the Batavians, and the twelve others that are 
recited in the following catalogue ; — all these are profes- 
sedly omitted by Dio. The authentic records of inscrip- 
tions demonstrate the number of both to have been fifty 
or sixty at least. And the suggestions of common sense, 
still more authentic than they, evince the necessity of as 
many (independently of the national auxiliaries) to secure 
the extended dominions of the Roman empire. The 
express numbers of the legions appears indeed from Dio 
to have been only about twenty-three or twenty-five from 
the reign of Augustus to that of Alexander Severus; and 
from inscriptions to hare never exceeded thirty-six after- 
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wards* And this has been generally supposed by our 
antiquarians, to be absolutely the whole of the Roman 
legions. But, as several of these were bodies of foreign 
volunteers, so each of the others, except perhaps the 
eighth, the eleventh, the fourteenth, and the thirtieth, 
had several extraordinary brigades of citizens, or foreign- 
ers belonging to them ; every one of which had equally 
the complement and denomination of a legion, And was 
distinguished from eaeh other, and the original brigade, 
by some additional title ; and this was sometimes derived 
from the name of the Emperor, under whom they had 
been originally raised, or by whom they had been parti- 
cularly favoured; but was generally assumed from the 
kingdoms of their first or longest residence. Hence, m 
Dio's catalogue of purely Roman legions, we find so 
many of them distinguished by the denominations of 
Gallic, Cyrenean, Scythian, Macedonian, Egyptian, Ger- 
manic, and Parthian* And the tenth Twin legion, being 
long stationed in Germany, and the second Augustan, 
beipg longer stationed in Britain, appear under the par- 
ticular appellation of the tenth Germanic and the second 
Britannic legions in Ptolemy and the Notitia. But tie 
original and additional battalion* can seldom he distin- 
guished from each other by their names; and yet they 
may by the catalogue of Dio. Thus the seventh legion 
had the several brigades, which were called the seventh 
Claudran and the seventh Galban legions, hath consisting 
of Romans* and therefore specified by Dio? smd the 
seventh Twin, seventh Twin Claudian, «qd seventh Twin 
Antonian, all three composed of foreigners, and therefore 
ontitted by hup. And die tenth had the tenth Fretan 
and tenth Twin, two enumerated battalions of Romans 5 
and the tenth Antonian Augustan, ad tenth Batavian,' 
two unnoticed ones of foreigners. The tenth legion is 
mentioned fay Dio, and placed by him hi Judea; and 
Josephns had previously find It at Jerusalem. And 
the brigade intended by both appears from Ate Notitia, 
*o have been equally denominated the tenth Pretan. It 
was settled in Judea by Titus $ and in Judea it continued 
c 2 
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to the period of the Notitia. But the legion which was 
stationed in Wales, and which appears from the above- 
mentioned inscription to have been certainly a battalion 
of the tenth, appears pretty clearly from a coin which 
was discovered in that country, and inscribed with the 
following name, to have been the tenth Antonian Augus- 
tan. And many of the legionary brigades were denomi- 
nated Gemellee, Gemmae, or Twins, because they were 
compounded of two, and had a double complement of 
men. Such was one of the tenth, of die thirteenth, and 
of the fourteenth ; and such, as appears above, were three 
of the five in the seventh. One of these, the Twin 
Claudian legion, was that which was stationed at Glou- 
cester. It could not have been, as Dr. Stukeley supposes, 
the brigade which was denominated more simply the 
seventh Claudian, which accompanied Csesar in his first 
expedition into Britain, and from the days of Dio to tbe m 
period of the Notitia, was constantly stationed in the 
Higher Moesia. Our Claudian legion appears to have 
been continued in the island after the time of Dio, and 
even to that of Carausius. And it was therefore the only 
other brigade of the seventh which bore the title of Clau- 
dian, and had the discriminative appellation of Twin 
Claudian. ., 

The. troops then, which the Romans maintained in 
the island, were five legions, one of them being double, 
and all having their, attendant auxiliaries ; or . about 
seventy-three thousand foot and thirteen thousand horse. 
And the head-quarters of another, the twentieth, were in 
all probability fixed at Chester by the direction of Agri- 
cola, and at the termination of his war ; as it certainly 
resided there within seventy years afterwards. We. have 
also the positive authority of Malmesbuiy, perhaps the 
vehicle of tradition, but probably the copier of history, 
that one or more of the Julian legions, those commanded 
by Julius Agricola, were actually settled at Chester; and 
the better and more express attestation of Richard of 
Cirencester, that Chester was constructed by the soldiers 
qf the twentieth. And the Frisians, who resided at Man- 
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Chester, were in all probability a part of its auxiliaries ; 
one of the eight cohorts which were annexed to the ten 
of the legion, and which usually accompanied it upon ex- 
peditions in war, and were ordinarily disposed within 
the stations that lay nearest to it in peace. 

Before concluding the notice of the residence of the 
Ramans among us, I shall briefly advert to the number 
*f regular towns in Roman-Britain, their polity, and 
the mode of government in the British dominions ; nor 
am I aware that on these subjects there is any more re- 
spectable authority than the historian I have already 
mentioned. 

When the Romans had seen their little village of 
hurdles and clay become the magnificent metropolis of 
Italy, and began to extend her dominions into those of the 
neighbouring powers, they did not model their new con* 
quests as they had modelled their old. They instituted a 
new platform of polity for them, and distinguished them 
by a new denomination. They now divided them into 
districts, gave them the appellation of provinces, and 
subjected them to praetors and quaestors. The island of 
Sicily was the earliest conquest of tlie Romans beyond 
the limits of Italy, which was therefore the first of all their 
provinces, and received the first model of their provincial 
regimen. And this and every other was governed by its 
own praetor and quaestor. The former officer was charg- 
ed with the whole administration of the government, and 
the latter deputed to manage the finances under him. 
And this was equally the conduct of the Romans in our 
own island particularly. The conquered regions of Bri- 
tain were divided into, six provinces, and governed by six 
praetors and six quaestors. Each province formed a dis- 
tinct government of itself ; and they all acknowledged one 
head within the island, and were all subject to the autho- 
rity of the proconsul, the legate, or the vicar of Britain. 
The -praetor constantly resided in the capital of the pro- 
vince. There was his mansion-house, denominated Pala~ 
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tium, or Domus Palstina, by the Romans, In this \m 
assembled the principal court of justice, judicial determi- 
nations were made by the praetor, and the. imperial de- 
crees and prtetorial decrees promulged. Each praetor 
had many of these deputies under him, as each province 
had many of these towns. Britannia Prima comprised 
about forty; Britannia Secunda, fifteeb; Flavia, fifty; 
Valentia, ten ; and that of Maxima* twenty-five. And 
Britain, from the southern sea to the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde, at the close of the first century, had a hundred and 
forty towns in alL Of these, the district now compre- 
hending the county of Chester, had four or five, Chester, 
Kinderton, Harford, and others ; Lancashire had eight, 
namely, Blackrode, Frickleton, Ribchester, Colne, Over- 
borough, Warrington, Lancaster, and Manchester. These 
towns were of different degrees. They varied greatly from 
themselves, not merely in the rank of their civil estima- 
tion, but even in the nature of their constitutions. They 
were particularly distinguished into die four orders of 
towns municipal and stipendiary, colonies, and cities for 
vested with the Latin privileges. And, as there would 
necessarily be many stipendiaries in every conquered 
kingdom, so were there no less than two mtmtripia, 
nine colonies, and ten Latin towns, in our own. The 
generality of the British cities, therefore, was merely sti- 
pendiary. Such were Winchester, Canterbury, Exeter, 
and Leicester, in particular. And such also was Man- 
chester, which, like them, was subject tp all the provincial 
regimen. Each of these places was governed by a parti- 
cular commandant, the deputy of the praetor, and merely an 
annual officer. This praetor acted as an edile, and there- 
fore had the whole preetorial authority over the town and 
its immediate vicinity delegated to him. But the garrison 
in the station, we may be sure, was independent of him, 
and subject immediately to the preetorial authority. These 
were the officers now first introduced among us, and 
necessarily introduced with our towns by the Romans. 

The payments assessed upon the provincial Britons, 
consisted of four or five different articles. One was an 
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imposition upon burials, which is particularly urged as a 
grievance by the spirited Boadicea ; another Was a capi- 
tation tax, which Was likewise objected to by that British 
heroine ; a third was a cess upon lands, which amounted 
to two shillings in the pound, or a tenth of the annual 
produce, in every thing that was raised from seed, and 
to four shillings or a fifth, in all that was raised from 
plants; ahd a fourth was an imposition upon cattle. 
And all the commercial imports and exports were sub- 
ject to particular charges. Sueh, In general, were the 
taxes of our British ancestors, under the government of 
the Romans. And, as they were the badges of the Roman 
dominion over them, they were naturally disliked by a 
newly conquered people. As they werfe embittered to 
their minds by the never-failing haughtiness of a victori- 
ous soldiery in general, and of Ihfe Roman in particular, 
they were as naturally hated by a gallant one. But they 
were not oppressive* in themselves. They were merely 
an equivalent, in all probability, to the duties which 
they bad formerly rendered to their own sovereigns. 
The amount of them was scarcely sufficient to answer 
the expences of the civil and military establishments in 
the island. And the weight was certainly light 5 as the 
smallness of the collections at last stimulated the poliey 
Of avarice to abolish all the provincial taxes, and substi- 
tute even the Roman in their stead. In this general 
condition of our towns, Some were raised above the com- 
mon rank by the communication of the Jus Latii> or 
Latin privilege. This was an exemption from the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction of the preetor 5 and the inhabitants of a 
Latin town Were no longer governed by a foreign prefect 
and foreign preetor, but by a praetor and preefect elected 
among themselves. A Briton wastheir president, a Briton 
was their justiciary, and a Briton was their tax-gatherer. 
And every- inhabitant of sueh a town that had borne the 
offices of prestor and quaestor, was immediately entitled 
to the privileges of a Roman citizen. These rights the 
Romans first communicated to the conquered Latins, and 
afterwards extended to all the Italians. Csesar seems to 
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have been the first that carried them beyond the bounds 
of Italy, and conferred them upon a provincial town. 
Novum Comum certainly, and moat probably Nemausi* 
in Gaul, received this distinction from him } and were 
perhaps the first provincial towns that received it* It was 
afterwards bestowed upon several of our cities in Britain, 
Durnomagus, or Caster, near Peterborough ; Ptorotou, 
or Inverness ; Victoria, or Perth ; Theodosia, or Dunbar- 
ton ; Lugubalia, or Carlisle ; and Sorbiodunum, .or Salis- 
bury ; Corinium, or Cirencester; Cataraeton, or Catarick 
in Yorkshire; Cambodunum, or Slack, inLongwood; 
and Coccium, or Blackrode in Lancashire. 

These were the names, and these the constitutions 
of the towns which were inhabited principally by the 
Britons. But there were others, which were chiefly 
possessed by the Romans, and had therefore a very 
different polity. These were colonies and municipies. 
The commencement of the Roman colonies was nearly 
coeval with that of the Roman conquests, but the first 
that was planted in any of the provinces, was projected 
by the genius of the celebrated Caius Gracchus, and 
settled upon the site of the memorable Carthage* And 
others were established on the same principle in Britain ; 
Claudius settling a strong body of legionary veterans at 
Colchester, the first of all the Roman colonies in Britain ; 
and he and the succeeding legates fixing eight other colo- 
nies in different parts of the island, of which Chester was 
constituted one, the others being Richborough, London, 
Gloucester, Bath, Caerleon in Monmouthshire, Chester- 
ford, and Lincoln. That colony was esteemed the head- 
quarters of the legion, where some of the principal cohorts 
were lodged, the eagle was deposited, and the commander 
was resident. Such was our famed Deva for the twentieth 
Valerian Victorious ; Eboracum for the sixth Victorious; 
Caerleon for the second Augustan ; and Glevum for the 
seventh Twin Claudian. The rest were peopled by the 
other cohorts of these legions; Caerleon, London, and 
Richborough, all peopled by those of the second Augus- 
tau ; and the tenth Antonian was lodged in the common 
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Aatforis* as the tenth tegtott had three, the twelfth five, 
£iid the twenty-second six, in Germany and Gaul. Thus 
Were large bodies of the soldiery kept together by the 
Roman*, at Rfebborougb, London, Colchester, Chester- 
toiti, LtMttrtti awf York; along the extern Bide of the 
Man* j and eft Chester* Bath, Gloucester, and Caerleon, 
ti^km the western; **aty at once to suppress any idsur- 
reetioft at home, and rejtel any hrtasfcnt from abroad. 
The Roman tegionartesf lived together without any great 
fbtertatxture of the native*; allowing few probably to 
reside wttb tfcem, but the useful traders and necessary 
servant. As their govefAitaent was party civil, the 
fegfon*l»y e&lonists were subject to the Roman laws, were 
governed by ttetr own senators or deeurtotted, and en- 
joyed* alt the privileges of Roman citizens. And, as it 
Was equally wffif&fy, they strengthened their towns with 
regular foftMUrafidKs, aad guarded them with regular 
watehefc, ha* their timed retained tipoto the quarter- mas- 
ters ifctt, attd were obliged to march at the general's 
<femnian& &tt, a* hi a seriefe of years the number of 
males h? the 1 tttldttteg Would iieeessarily increase, as they 
We*e all df tfeem tegtonaries by birth, upon any military 
efcigende, a draught Would be made out of tile cokmists, 
tod sufch a nfctober tevied ad was requisite to the occasion. 
These toWris naturally assumed the fiames of the legiofcs 
td whieh the cototiistfr belonged, as is particularly exem- 
plified to tfife Mttt& of our own eity, ftequeutiy in aeeom- 
p&ttittietlt* and sometimes in supersedence, of their own 
British appellation*; 

ftr rt-WeiWittg the ctihquefet of Wir island by the Ro- 
mans, and their long residence among us, we see great 
and rttitagrtrtte adVatttbgffcs rebutting to the whole country, 
Wd cuohseqtientiy to our owii lofcal district. Before this 
period, the tffitoHgines Were nothing less than uncivilized 
bttrt^to»>iitt!ted togethfertft predatory tribes, and but little 
afcqdaitited With the art of ttgrfcttltare, dependent for their 
subsistence upon the spontaneous productions of an uncul- 
tivated soil, the fruits of the chafee, Or the spoils of their 
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neighbours] When, however, the Romans took posses 
sion of the Country, every thing assumed a new and more 
favourable aspect. After some ineffectual resistance on 
the part of the inhabitants, they sunk beneath the superior 
discipline of their invaders \ civilization, order, and peace 
followed in their train ; and during a period of near four 
centuries, the empire of law and national subordination 
was scarcely ever violated. Nor are the advantages of 
their presence in Britain less obvious, from the disorders 
that immediately followed their departure hence, which 
continued in various degrees, until the Norman conqueror 
grasped with a strong hand the seeptre of the country. 

There are few, perhaps no places in the kingdom, 
that bear so strong an impress of Roman skill, ingenuity, 
and refinement, as our own venerated city. Their mo- 
numents are so various, and come recommended to our 
conviction with such indubitable accuracy and authority, 
that while we behold them with our eyes, an association 
of ideas seems to leave but a short chasm between their 
times and our own, though at a distance almost as great as 
the era of human redemption. While we traverse our fine 
walls, the form of which evinces their origin,* we clearly 
discover the patient labour and dexterous skill of the 
.Roman artificer; in our gates and noble arches, particu- 
larly those lately taken down at the Eastgate, of which 
due notice will be taken in the following pages, we have 
brought to view her advanced architectural science; the 
site, if not the remains of her ancient rampart, is distinctly 
visible in our present old castle ; and on the spot where St. 
Peter's church now stands, we recognize her Praetorium,t 
where the Roman laws were administered by even-handed 
justice. 

But I am admonished, that further observations of 
this description would forestall several topics which are 
to be professedly discussed in a subsequent part of this 
work ; and shall therefore hasten to record the conclud- 
ing events of the Roman empire in Britain, as they are 
related by an eminent historian. 

* Pennant, vol i. p. 147. t Pennant, vol i» p. 226. 
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The period was now come, when that enormous 
fabric of the Roman empire, which had diffused slavery 
and oppression, together with peace and civility, over so 
considerable a part of the globe, was approaching towards 
its final dissolution. Italy, and the centre of the empire, 
removed, during so many ages, from all concern in the 
wars, had entirely lost the military spirit, and were peo- 
pled by an enervated race equally disposed to submit to a 
foreign yoke, or to the tyranny of their own rulers. The 
emperors found themselves obliged to recruit their legions 
from the frontier provinces, where the genius of war, 
though languishing, was not totally extinct ; and these 
mercenary forces, careless of laws and civil institutions, 
established a military government, no less dangerous to 
the sovereign than to the people. The farther progress 
of the same disorders introduced the bordering barbarians 
into the service of the Romans ; and those fierce nations 
having now added discipline to their native bravery, could 
no longer be restrained by the impotent policy of the 
emperors, who were accustomed to employ one in the 
destruction of the others. Sensible of their own force, 
and allured by the prospect of so rich a prize, the north- 
ern barbarians, in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, 
assailed at once all the frontiers of the Roman empire ; 
and having first satiated their avidity by plunder, began 
to think of fixing a settlement in the wasted provinces. 
The more distant barbarians, who occupied the deserted 
habitations of the former, advanced in their acquisitions, 
and pressed with their incumbent weight the Roman 
state, already unequal to the load which it sustained. 
Instead of arming* the people in their own defence, the 
emperors recalled all the distant legions, in whom alone 
they could repose confidence; and collected the whole 
military force for the defence of the capital and centre of 
the empire. The necessity of self-preservation had super- 
seded the ambition of power; and the ancient point of 
honour never to contract the limits of the empire, could 
no longer be attended to in this desperate extremity. 
Britain, by its situation, was removed from the fury of 
d 2 
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these barbarous incursions; and, being also a remote 
province, not mnoh valued by die Romans, the legion* 
which defended it were carried over to the protection of 
Italy and Gaul. But that province, though secured by the 
sea against the inroads of the greater tribes of barbarians, 
found enemies on its frontiers, who took advantage of its 
present defenceless situation. The Piots and Scots, who 
dwelt in the northern parts, beyond the wall of Antoninus, 
made incursions upon their peaceable and effeminate 
neighbours; and, besides the temporary depredations 
winch they committed, these combined nation* threatened 
the whole province with subjection, or, what the inhabi- 
tants more dreaded, with plunder and devastation. The 
Picts seem to have been a tribe of the native British race, 
who, having been chased into the northern parts by the 
^conquests of Agrieola, had there intermingled with the 
native inhabitants $ the Scots were derived from the same 
Celtic origin, had first been established in Ireland, bad 
migrated to the northrwest coasts of this island, and had 
long boon aoepstomed, as well from their old as their new 
seats, to infest the Roman provinces by piracy and rapine. 
These tribes, finding their more opulent neighbours ex- 
posed to invasion, soon broke over the Roman wall, no 
longer defended by the Roman arms ; and though a eon- 
temptihle enegny in themselves, met with no resistance 
from the unwarlike inhahUants. The Britons, ecouatomed 
to have recourse to the emperors for defence, as well as 
government, made supplications to Rome ; and one legion 
was sent over for their protection. This force was an 
over-match for the barbarians, repelled their invasion, 
routed them in every engagement, qnd, having chased 
them into their ancient limits, returned in triumph to the 
defence of the southern provinces of the empire. Their 
retreat brought on a new invasion of the enemy. The 
Britons made again an application to Rome, and again 
obtained the assistance of a legion, which proved effectual 
for their relief. But the Romans, reduced to extremities 
at home, and frtigued with these distant expeditions, in. 
fenced the Britons, tint they must no longer look to 
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them for succour; exhorted them to arm in their own 
defence, and urged, that as they were now their own 
masters, it became then* to protect by their valour that in- 
dependence, which their ancient lords had conferred upon 
them. That they might leave the island with a better 
grace, the Romans assisted them in erecting anew the 
wall pf Severns, which was built entirely ofetone, and 
which the Britons hpd not at that time artificers skilful 
enough to repair.* Ami having done this last good office 
iq the inhabitants, they bid 3 final adie* to Britain about 
the year 476 according to Cwidsn, or 479 according tp 
Sir Peter Jtaycester's computation, after being meters of 
the more considerable part of it during the course of four 
centuries, Fwn this period, it does not appear that the 
Roman state took any further .interest j u g^ afiairs of 
Britain* It is true, th^t by tbi* relinquishment pur ances- 
tors gained an independence* but ft wa3 a boon they were 
neither prepared to enjoy -nor defend* They were re- 
leased from a 3utyectiQp which time had rendered tnlera- 
Ws, if not acceptable, but they were also deprived pf thai; 
protection which the Reman arms were atone capable pf 
affording. 

* Stow, in hfo Survey of Jjpndon, pay*, that the first Epglidjman who 
invented ttoae watts, was one Bennett, a monk of Wirral, at the commence, 
ment of the sereath atntniy. If this be coneet, the Ilomana mvst have 
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ftttrrtractfon of C&rfetiamtp mto Britafm 



Although this article has no absolute claim to notice 
in a local history, yet its importance will plead for and 
justify a short dissertation. It is generally found that the 
political transactions of nations, or smaller communities, 
which are strongly characterised by violence, cruelty, or 
superstition, or by the opposite? of these, derive their 
complexion from the force of those theological or moral 
principles which have obtained, and the degree of influ- 
ence those principles have acquired over the mind. Thus 
the pagan nations, of which our country formed a por- 
tion, at the time of the Roman invasion, unillumined by 
the sun of righteousness, were sunk in the grossest species 
of idolatry, and their practice was correspondent to the 
barbarity of their tenets. Cruelty, sensuality, avarice, 
and selfishness, are the necessary concomitants of the 
ignorance of the true God; and it may be confidently 
maintained that no country could stand in greater need 
of the light of Christianity than Britain. Whatever pains 
have been employed to elevate the character of the ancient 
Britons, and their Druid sages, it will be found, on a fair 
investigation, that their habitations were habitations of 
cruelty; that the most diabolical passions predominated 
among them ; and that they were addicted to the most 
nefarious practices, promoted by the system of supersti- 
tion which prevailed among them. But it is highly gra- 
tifying to the pious mind to reflect, that we have credible 
documents from which to satisfy our inquiries, that our 
native isle was visited, at an early period, with the bright 
beams of evangelical truth. It is not, however, to be 
inferred, that the immediate consequence of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity among any people, although productive 
of the greatest blessings to individuals, would at once 
effect the conversion of whole nations. As it regarded 
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our own eountry, Christianity had to contend against the 
profoundest ignorance, the most deep-rooted prejudices, 
and the vilest impurities ; and besides, the religion of 
Jesus Christ was not only not patronized by our Roman 
rulers, but for the space of three centuries met with vio- 
lent opposition, and even persecution. Nevertheless, the 
grain of mustard-seed was early planted in our country ; 
and although its healthful growth was long protracted by 
theungenial blasts of human policy, prejudice, and igno- 
rance, yet in the lapse of time it has taken deep root, and 
become a great tree, under the luxuriant branches of 
which all the heathen, yea and christianized nations of the 
world, find security and protection. Our country has 
become the Jerusajlem of the earth, from which the word 
of life is going forth to every continent and to every 
shore. 

But what I here propose, is to offer a few brief remarks 
on the early propagation of the christian faith in Britain 5 
and, brief they necessarily must be, especially as I am not 
without my fears, that some of my readers may think the 
shortest sketch too long, as having no connexion with 
the proposed object of this work. I hope, however, I 
may be allowed, in this instance, without offence, to adopt 
my own view, scrupulously keeping in mind my promise 
of brevity. 

Several of our Romish writers have maintained, that 
Joseph of Arimathea, noted by the evangelists for having 
deposited the body of Christ in his own sepulchre, was 
the honoured instrument, in company with eleven other 
missionaries, of planting Christianity in our island, about 
the year A. D. 63 ; that he took up his residence at Glas- 
tonbury, where lands were given to him and his compa- 
nions, and that he there established the first religious 
institution. This hypothesis was not promulgated, as Dr. 
Stillingfleet affirms, till after the Norman conquest, when 
the monasteries, in order to rank high, and claim exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of their respective bishops, vied 
with each other, as to the antiquity of their several insti- 
tutions. The monks of Glastonbury, in order to claim 
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preeedfehce, Invented the fiction of Josepfr of Aifthrft£t& ( 
and his companions, that they might be deemed worthy 
of the honour due to the spot where an apostolic man fin* 
planted the christian religion in Britain. 

A similar clasrof writer* with the above, wKhodt anf 
support from primitive antiqdity have very tacottgraotteJy 
put in a claim for St. Peter, as the apostle of Britain; 
but the absurdity of this tale, advanced first by Simon 
Metaphrastes of Constantinople, who lived about A. D. 
900, has been sufficiently exposed by Goodwin, and by 
Usher, and also by Stillingfieet. Baronius, and others of 
the church of Rome, have advocated St Peter's cdmfrig 
to Britain, in order to enhance, agreeably to their notions, 
die honour of the prince of the apostles, and to make this 
island indebted to the Romany for itsrfiret knowledge of 
Christianity. 

That St. Palil eame to Britain to promulgate the 
gospel among our ancestors has been maintained, and 
With great plausibility, by man^ of our best writers, par- 
ticularly by Bishop Stillingfieet, and Bishop Burgess. 
St. Paul was the apostle of the Geritile^, and it was his 
ardent desire to spread the gospel among all nations; and' 
when he Was delivered from the hands of his persecutors 
at Home, after his appearing before Nero the first time, 
he expresseth himself thus, in writing to his beloved sdft 
Timothy:— ct The Lord stood with me, and strengthened 
me 5 that^ by me, the preaching might be fully known, 
and that all the Gentiles might hear/ 1 This would seem 
to imply, that, in consequence of the apostle's release, 
fhe gospel was preached by him in new places and remote 
regions ; and in particular, to make aity thing for the 
present argument, that his labours extended to the Wtest 
of Europe. That St. Paul intended to visit Spain, We 
know from what is said in his epistle to the Romans ; and 
it is argued that such a journey Was practicable, as he 
had a sufficient space of time to accomplish that purpose ; 
and, iit connection with it, to preach abo in Gatll and 
Britain. The time that must have elapsed from his first 
release to his second imprisonment, is stated to be ftitly 
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adequate to such an mfextokmg* *» P**** tb»t Ac 
apostle look such a western journey, the testimony of 
Clemens Romanus is produced; he waa St. Paul's com* 
paaion, and may be supposed to have been well acquainted 
with : his travels in propagating the gospel. He affirms* 
that " St. Paul baring taught righteousness to the whek 
world, aad having travelled to the atiaost bounds of the 
weat,*uflered martyrdom, and went to the holy place, being 
an illustrious example of patient aftf&ring" This passage, 
especially when takenin connection with other ancient tes* 
timonies, is considered as conclusive. Theodoret assert^ 
that the apostle brought salvation to the isbmd&uikkh lie 
on the. sea, having just before mentioned Spain ; so that 
there is every probability, says Bishop* Burgess, that hp 
could mean no other than the Jkitish islands, St. Jerom 
affirms, u that St. Paul, having beta in Spain, went from 
one ocean to another, imitating the motion and tbe.eourse 
of the sun of righteousness, of whom it is said,, that His 
going forth is from the end > of heaven, and His circuit 
unto the ends of it ; and that his diligence ia preaching 
extended as far as the earth itself." In another place he 
saith, that St. Paul, " after his imprisonment, preached 
the gospel in , the western parts f which is equivalent 
with the manner of Clemens's expressing himself, that the 
apostle travelled to the bounds, or boupdary of the west. 
Another conjecture is, that Christianity was introduced 
into this country by the family of Caractacus, and other 
captives, on their return from Rome. . It is certain that 
this prince was in that city at the same time as St. Paul, 
to whom all persons bad access, and we know that by his 
preaching and exhortations, numbers were converted to 
the faith. It is hardly possible that the captive prince, 
who had excited the admiration of the imperial tribunal, 
by his heroic magnanimity, should remain unknown to 
the apostle; nor is it easy to conceive, that the latter, 
always actively alive to the interests of his divine master, 
should conceal from so important and interesting a cha- 
racter, the blessings of the gospel. The conjecture, 
therefore, is very probable, that when the captive Britons 
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returned to tbdr own countty, they had beeoiM 
with the doctrines of the cross, and being so, would be 
anxious to communicate a knowledge of the troth to their 
heathenish countrymen. This hypothesis is strengthened 
by some historical: notices, handed down to us in the 
form of triades, bat the limits I have prescribed for this 
subject will not allow me to enter into' particulars. 

But, although it be allowed that we cannot approach 
to certainty as to the individuals who first brought to 
Britain the joyful tidings of salvation, we have indubita- 
ble evidence of the fact, that Christianity was very early 
introduced into this country. The following important 
testimonies to this truth, it is presumed, wiH be thought 
quite conclusive :— 

1; That of TertulUan, who flourished about die 
middle of the second century* In his book, written 
against the Jews, chap vii. speaking on the words of the 
psalmist, Their line is gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world; he says, "In wham 
have all the nations of the earth believed, but in Christ? 
Not only Parthians, and Medes, and Elamitee, and the 
dwellers in Mesopatamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, 
in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and 
in the parts of Lybia and Cyrene, and the strangers of 
Some, Jews and proselytes, but also all the boundaries of 
the Spaniards, and those parts of Britain inaccessible to 
the Romans." 

2. The learned and ingenious Origen, who flourished 
about A.D. 220, is respectable authority ; and he has a 
passage to our purpose. In his fourth homily on Ezekiel, 
speaking of the prophecies which the Jews allowed to 
refer to the advent of the Messiah, and particularly on 
the words, The whole earth shall shout for joy, he says, 
"The miserable Jews acknowledge that this is spoken of 
the presence of Christ ; but they are stupidly ignorant of 
the person, though they see the words fulfilled. When, 
before the advent of Christ, did the land of Brit am a«bw 
in the worship of one God ? When did the land of the 
Moors? When did the whole globe at once agree in 
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Mrs ? But now, on account of the churches which are 
spread to the uttermost bounds of the world, the whole 
earth, with rejoicing, invokes the God of Israel/' 

3. AmMuBj who flourished about A.D. 306, add 
was the author of many learned works, and an eminent 
defender of the Christian religion. This father, in treat* 
ing of the 147th jisalni, says, " That whereas for so many 
ages, the true God was known among those of Judea 
atone ; now, He is known to the Indians to the East, and 
the Britons to the West. 

4. St. Ckryaottom, that eloquent orator, the primate 
of Constantinople, who flourished about A.D. 400, after 
speaking of the .general spread of Christianity among alt 
nations, exclaims, " What shall I say? even beyond our 
habitable world: for the islands of Britain, which are 
situated beyond our -sea, in the very ocean itself have fiak 
the power of the word ; and even there churches are 
built, and altars erected." Christianity, at this period, 
had been for some time well known in Britain. 

5. But we have no testimony more explicit than that 
of Theodoret, who flourished A.D. 423. "Those our 
fishermen, and publicans* and our tent-makers," says he, 
reciting with exultation the labours of th^ apostles, "have 
propagated the gospel among all nations: not only among 
the Romans, and they who are subjects of Ihe Roman 
empire, but the Scythians, .and the Sauromatte, the In* 
dians, also the Ethiopians, the Persians, the Hyrcani, the 
Britons, the Cimmerii, and the Germans $ so that it may 
be said, in one word, that all the different nations of 
mankind have received the laws of the crucified/' This 
declaration of so eminent a person as Theodoret, evinces 
it to have been the general belief in his days, that the 
Britons had received the gospel from the days of the 
apostles. 

6. But the authority of Eusebius, with whose testi- 
mony I shall conclude the subject, should carry great 
weight with it. This venerable man was bishop of Cesarea, 
and celebrated for his writings; and in particular for 
Us ecclesiastical history. He considered it a striking 

*2 
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evidence of thd truth of Christianity, that the apostles had 
preached the gospel with so great success, in so rant? 
countries and regions of the globe so widely remote from 
each other. The apostles, he argues, cotitd be no impos- 
tors : "For although it were possible for such men to <te 
ceive their neighbours and countrymen with an improba- 
ble tale ; yet, what madness were it for such illiterate 
persons, who understood only their mother tongue, to g* 
about to deceive the world, by preaching this doctrine 
in the remotest cities and countries?** Having then 
named the Romans, Persians, Armenians, Parthians, In- 
dians, and Scythians, he adds, " particularly, that some of 
them passed over the ocean to the British Isles," Such 
a position could not be advanced by so learned and well 
informed a person as EttSebiuft without possessing suffi- 
cient grounds for what he c6nfidently affirmed. This 
excellent bishop wds the intimate friend of the emperor Con- 
stantine, and had every opportunity of examining public re- 
cords and documents, to satisfy himself on subjects of that 
nature. We may therefore infer, without danger of being 
deceived, that it was the generally received opinion in that 
age, thatBritain was one of the countries which was favour- 
ed with the light of the gospel in the age of the apostles. 
Thus all antiquity bears testimony to the fulfilment of 
the prediction and promise of our Lord, respecting the 
general spread of the gospel by the ministry of the apos- 
tles and their coadjutors. 

Fr&m the above short abstract,* k is more than pro- 
bable thatr there were With lis converts* to the Christian 
faith, during most of thfe period *at the Romans were 
stationed here ; and it fe very fikfety, that towards the lat- 
ter etad of their residence, many of the soldiers irt the 

* For a more circumstantial account of the Introduction of the gospel 
into Britain, the reader is referred to the Hone Britannic* of M r. J. Hughes, 
2 voL 8vo. from which the chief part of the preceding article is abridged. 
As that excellent work is out of print, I hope the ingenious author, who is 
now employed in his sacred vocation at Nantwich, will receive that degree 
of encouragment froni the public, which will justify him in putting to the 
jpreis a second edition. 
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legions had embraced Christianity; particularly as the 
religion of Christ was then professed by, and under the 
protection of the emperors. We have but few early 
authentic records, to direct our researches as to the pro- 
gress made in the country by the early professors of the 
Christian faith, but if the conjecture be correct, that it 
was first brought over to the natives by means of the 
family of Caractacus,it is natural to infer that Christianity 
would gradually spread among the Silures, and the De- 
metae, and the contiguous tribes of the GEdui of Somer- 
setshire; as well as the Ordovices of North Wales, and 
the Cornavii of Shropshire and Cheshire, But specula- 
tions of this description would be endless; in after periods 
our lights become more clear and luminous, and it is 
only by these we ian acquire any tolerable degree of 
certainty. 
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JfcQttlt Cfttsfter* 

FROM THE DEPARTURE OF THE ROMANS OUT OF 
BRITAIN, TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 



No sooner had the Roman legions taken their final 
departure from Britain, than the inhabitants, unaccus- 
tomed to the perils of war, and the cares of civil govern- 
ment, found themselves incapable of forming or executing 
any measures for resisting the Picts and Scots, who had 
long annoyed the country, even before they were left to 
their own defence. These barbarians, encouraged by the 
absence of the Romans, invaded England, and carried 
desolation and rapine wherever they came. In this 
emergency, the dejected Britons invited over a body of 
Saxons, numerous wandering tribes of whom were scat- 
tered over Germany, to assist them against their enemies, 
for which service they stipulated to pay them a certain 
subsidy. The invitation was promptly complied with, 
or rather seized with avidity, as, while it afforded an em- 
ployment congenial with their inclinations and habits, 
held out a prospect of rich spoils that would gratify their 
avarice. About the year 449 or 460, two Saxon chiefs, 
Hengist and Horsa, who were also brothers, landed in 
the isle of Tbanet, with about 1000 of their countrymen, 
and immediately marched to the defence of the Britons. 
The Picts and Scots were unable to resist the valour of 
these auxiliaries, Qnd the Britons, applauding their own 
wisdom in calling over the Saxons, hoped thenceforth to 
enjoy peace and security, under the powerful protection 
of that warlike people. But these strangers, perceiving 
the weakness and imbecility of their degenerate allie*, 
began soon to entertain the intention of conquering them, 
and seizing the country aa the reward of their enterprize. 
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With these views, numerous bodies of Saxons were 
landed on our shores; and the Britons, now aware of their 
perfidy, prepared for resistance. Numerous battles were 
fought, with various success; but the final issue was the 
subjugation of the aborigines. It is no part of my busi- 
ness to enter into the general history of the country; it 
is sufficient for my present purpose to observe, that the 
conquest of the Saxons, and their subsequent quarrels 
among themselves,' led to the establishment of the hep- 
tarchy, or seven distinct kingdoms in England, which 
existed till they were all swallowed up in one by that of 
the West-Saxons, under Egbert, about the year 827, great 
numbers of the Britons taking shelter in Wales, and the 
county of Cornwall, 

But to revert more immediately to the concerns of 
Chester. It is not to be supposed, that when the Romans 
left us, the city was totally deserted ; it remained occupied 
by the descendants of the legionaries! who partook of the 
same privileges, and were probably a numerous body. 
Numbers likewise, who had married with the native 
islanders, and embraced civil employments, in all likeli- 
hood staid behind, after the final abdication of the Roman 
legions. After this, the city fell under the government 
of the Britons, or Welshmen, with whom it remained 
for several centuries, except during one or two short in- 
tervals. Several of our old chroniclers have laboured to 
induce a persuasion, that the city was distinguished as the 
seat of learning and knowledge, in the early part of the 
Saxon dominion in Britain. No evidence can be pro- 
duced of this ; but it is certainly probable that the inhabi- 
tants had acquired a military discipline from the resident 
legion, very superior to that of the other Britons, by 
which, with the strength of the Roman works at Chester, 
and the wild mountains behind it, they were enabled to 
hold the Saxons at defiance, long after the complete re- 
duction of their neighbours* It was considered to be the 
capital city of Fenedotia, or North Wales, and so conti- 
nued until the close of the heptarchy. 
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The first event of any note relating to Chester, which 
1 find recorded in history, is the defeat of the Britons 
under its walk, and the capture of the city by Ethelfrid, 
King of Northumberland, in 607 y when he came to 
avenge the quarrel of St. Augustine, the first archbishop 
of Canterbury, to whose metropolitan jurisdiction the 
British monks had refused to submit. The Northumbrian 
monarch fell in with this pious corps, consisting of twelve 
hundred,* and understanding that they were collected 
together to offer up their prayers to heaven for his dis- 
comfiture, he put them all to the sword without mercy* 
Srochwel Ysgythroc, King of Powis, who defended the 
city, sustained a complete overthrow, and, as the Saxon 
Chronicle informs us, escaped with only about fifty men. 
The city appears to have been recovered ere long by its 
old masters ; for we are told that in the year 613, the 
Britons held an assembly at Chester, on which occasion, 
as Hollingshed reports, they elected Cadwan to be their 
King; and Harding adds, that Cadwal, son and successor 
of Cadwan, was also crowned King of the Britons here. 

These two events, as well as the sitting of a parlia- 
ment, with a few years of difference in the chronology, 
have been celebrated by the latter historian in heroic 
verse, which I take the liberty of transcribing, not indeed 
for the elegance of the poetry, but as it records an histo- 
rical fact :— 

" In the tame year 603, of Christ's incarnation 
The Brittains all did set their parliament 
At Caerleon, by good information ; 
Caerlegio Chester bright as some men meant 
Where they did chuse Cadwan to be their king, 
To defend them from their foes warring." 

* tf he number of monks stated to have been slaughtered by the North, 
ombrians, upon this occasion ; yet I have seen it alleged by one of our old 
writers, that twelve hundred was written by mistake for two hundred. But 
we are assured by the venerable Bede, that the monks of that monastery 
were so numerous, that they were divided into seven communities, each of 
which consisted of about three hundred, who were under the government of 
so many provosts, or rulers, and that they all-maintained themselves by the 
labour of their hands. 
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Au4 again i— 

" Cadwal* son ef king Cadwan, 
After his father tad reigned 13. years, 
Wm crowned at Westchester, as a man 
Of BtittakH all as dearlj did appear 
She year of Christ 600. and is dear 
Tfaftt laigpad M well 60. year and one, 
Above all kings, as spvemjgp of each one."" 

From this period to the dose of the heptarchy, wff 
are left unacquainted with the history of Chester 5 none 
of our writers of credit having supplied the wide hiatus 
With a solitary transaction of interest, nor, what is more 
wonderful, hare any of our dubious historian* famished 
us with an incredible legend. The feet, however, of 
Egbert having united Hie sole monarchy in his own per- 
son about the year 828, is indisputably attested, as well 
as that the Mercian kingdom, ii» which the city was 
situated, was the last of the six which he conquered. 
The subjection of Chester occurred, as Mr. Pennant as- 
sures us, during the reign of the British prince Mervyn 
and his wife Esylht, which contracted the limits of Wales 
for the remainder of its independent existence. 

In a few years after (895), the city underwent a heavy 
calamity from the predatory incursions of the Danes, 
These pirates, the scourge of the kingdom, meeting with 
a severe defeat by Alfred the Great, retreated before him ; 
and in their flight,, collecting vast numbers of their coun- 
trymen, committing the care of their wives, their ships 
and their booty to the East Angles, marched night and 
day to secure quarters in the west, and arrived at Chester. 
King Alfred's forces arrived too late to prevent their 
seizing the fortress 5 but by destroying all the cattle and 
corn in the neighbourhood, and intercepting their provi- 
sions, they drove them to such extremities, that they were 
obliged to feed upon horsd-flesb, and were glad to quit 
the city, and make their escape into North Wales. 

After the evacuation of the city by the Danes, it re- 
mained in a ruinous condition, until abput 908 or 909, 
when Ethelred, Duke of Msrcia, and Ethelfleda, his wife, 
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became its distinguished patrons and benefactors. Of 
this lady, Ingulpbus and Malmesbury relate, that after 
the birth of her first child, which was a daughter, she 
was " so much astonished at the pain, that ever after, she 
refrained the embraces of her husband for almost forty 
years, protesting often, that it was not fit for a king's 
daughter to be given to a pleasure that brought so much 
pain along with it ; and thereupon grew an heroic virago, 
like the ancient Amazons, as if she had changed her sex, 
as well as her mind." She was the undegenerate daugh- 
ter of the great Alfred, and sister of Edward, king of 
England. She kept on the best terms with her husband ; 
they united in all acts of munificence and piety ; restored 
cities, founded abbies, and removed to more suitable 
places the bones of long-departed saints. After the death 
of her husband, in 912, she assumed the government of 
the Mercian earldom, and the command of the army. 
She became so celebrated for her valour, that the effemi- 
nate titles of lady or queen were thought unworthy of 
her; she received in addition those of lord and king. 
Huntington celebrates her virtues in the following 
lines :— . 

" O Elfleda potens, O terror virgo virorum 

Victrix nature, nomine digna viri. 
Tu quo splendidiox fieres, natura puellara, 

Te prohitas fecit nomen habere viri. 
Te mutare decet, sed solum nomine sexus, 

Tu Regina potens, Rexque trophaa parans, 
Nee jam Casarei tantum meruere triumph!, 

Cajsare splendidior virgo virago vale." 

Of the above tributary stanzas, Mr. Pennant has given 
us the following translation, under the anonymous signa- 
ture of R.W. 

" Elfleda, terror of mankind, 
Nature, for ever unconfin'd, 
Stampt thee in woman's tender frame, 
Tho* worthy of a hero's name. 
Thee, thee alone, the muse shall sing, 
Bread empress, and victorious king ! 
E'en CsBsar'g conquests were outdone,. 
By thee, illustrious Amazon I 
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The heroine, says Mr. Pennant, appears well to have 
merited this eulogium. Her abilities and activity were 
perpetually exerted in the service of her country. She 
erected a castle at Sceargate; another at Briege, the 
modern Bridgnorth ; a third at Tarn worth ; a fourth at 
Stafford 5 a fifth at Eddisbury, long known as the cham- 
ber of the forest, in Cheshire ; a sixth at Warwick ; a 
seventh at Chirbury; an eighth at Wedsborough, in 
Staffordshire; and a ninth at Runcorn, in Cheshire. 
She took Brecknock, in South Wales, and made its queen 
prisoner; she stormed Derby, but lost four Thanes within 
the place. But what has more especially endeared the 
memory of this lady to us, is, that she restored and beau- 
tified Chester, after its desolation by the barbarians, and 
rebuilt the walls, which had then fallen into great decay. 
It is affirmed by Matthew of Westminster, and the Poly- 
chronicon, that she " inclosed the city with new walls, 
and made it nigh such two as it was before ; so that 
the castle that was sometime by the water without the 
walls, is now in the town within the walls." This latter 
description is, however, rejected by our sober-minded 
historians, and is obviously fabulous, as the form of the 
walls at the present day clearly denote that they occupy 
the same site as those of the Roman town. Nor is 
this exaggeration necessary, in order to support Elfleda's 
claim to our grateful remembrance. Death put an end 
to her glorious career, at Tamworth, in the summer of 
922, from whence her body was conveyed to Gloucester 
and interred. Her loss was regretted by the whole king- 
dom, and by none so sensibly felt as by her brother Ed* 
ward, for she was as useful to that wise prince in the 
cabinet as in the field. The celebrity of this lady, and 
the frequent mention of her in the Mercian history will, 
it is presumed, be a sufficient apology for this brief ac- 
count of her.* 

King Edgar, says Mr. Pennant, made this port one 

• In treating of the foundation of the abbey of St Werburgh, I thai) 
again hare occasion to adrert to the pious munificence of Elfleda, and hey 

f2 
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of the stations in his annual circumnavigation of his 
dominions. About the year 9/1 , as say some, or as others 
973. he visited Chester, attended by his court, and a con- 
siderable portion of his military ami naval forces. Here 
he made a League wjtli six several tributary kings* who 
engaged to assist him by tea and land in all his undertake 
ings.* The Saxon Chronicle, and Henry of Huntington, 

* Indebted as we always have beea for the defence of our country to our 
naval superiority, every individual who has contributed to its advancement 
deserves the homage of unbounded gratitude. Jnthisfcrfnt of flew, king 
Edgar stands pre-eminently distinguished * and in quoting the following 
sketch, from Campbell's History of British Admirals, I am induced to hope* 
I shall gratify many of my readers, particularly such as are sot acquainted 
with that interesting work.—" Edgar applied himself, frdm the beginning of 
his reign, to the raising a mighty maritime fotfefe, and fe keeping in 4u* sub* 
jeetion all the petty princes* In one thing onty ho was Mssnsabte, that he 
gave too much into foreign customs, and indulged the Danes in living promise 
cuously with his own people ; which gave them an opportunity of knowing 
thoroughly the state of all parte of the nation, of which they made a very 
bad use in succeeding tinea. In aU probability he was led into this error by 
his love to peace, which indeed he enjoyed much more than any of his ances- 
tors had done. But he enjoyed it as a king of this island ought to enjoy it; 
not in a lazy fruition of pleasure, uh worthy of a prince; but by assiduously 
applying himself to affairs of state, and by an activity of which few other 
kings are capable, even in times of the greatest danger. But it is necessary 
to enter into particulars, since we are come to that king who most clearly 
vindicated his right to the dominion of the sea, and who valued himself on 
his having justly acquired the truly glorious title of iProtector of Commerce. 
All writers agree, that msjdeet Was far superior to that of any of his prede- 
cessors, as well as moeh move powerful than those of«H the other European 
princes put together ; but they .are by no means of the same mind as to the 
number of ships of which it was composed. Some fix it at three thousand six 
hundred $ others at four thousand $ and there wants not authority to carry it 
so high as tour thousand dpj* hundred. However, the fost Seen* to he the 
most probable number* and. therefore, to it we ahall keep. These ships he 
divided into three fleets, each of twelve hundred sail, and them he constantly 
stationed ; one on the east, another on the west, and the third on the north 
coast of the kingdom ; neither was He satisied with -hardy making such a 
provision; he would likewise tee that it anowewd the end for which he *t> 
tended it. In order to this, every year, after Easter, he went on board the 
fleet stationed on the eastern coast ; and sailing west, he scoured all the chan- 
nels, looked into every creek and bay from the Thames mouth to the land** 
end in Cornwall ; then, quitting these ships, he went on beard the western 
fleet, with which, steering his course to the northward, he did the like, not 
only on the English and Scots coasts, butalsoon^ioaeof Ireland and the 
Hebrides, which lie between them and Britain j then* marting the ■forthem 
fleet, he sailed in it to the Thames mouth. That surrounding the island 
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«t«te tbetr number to be ft*, tat Higdan, the mmk of 
St. Werburgh, probably to do greater honour to his native 
.city, makes the number of fleguli tight, and adds, that 
Edgar, one day entering his barge, assumed the helm, 
and made his tributaries row him from the palace which 
stood in a field which still bears his name, up the Dee, to 
the church of St. John, and from thence back to his pa- 
lace. Webb) in the Vale Royal, inclines to the higher 



every summer, he rendered any invasion impracticable, kept his jailors ra con- 
tinual exercise, and effectually asserted his sovereignty over the sea. As a fur- 
ther proof of this, he once held his court at Chester ; where, when all his feu- 
datory princes had assembled in order to da him homage, he caused them to 
enter a barge, and seating four on the one side -and four on the other, they rowed, 
while he steered the helm ; passing thus in triumph on the river Dee, from 
his palace to the monastery of St. John, where he landed* and received their 
oaths to be faithful vassals, and to defend his rights by land and by sea ; and 
then, having made a speech to them, he returned to his barge, and passed in 
the same manner back to his palace. When the ceremony was over, the king 
was pleased to say, that his successors might justly glory in the title of kings 
of the English ; since, by this solemn act, he had set their prerogative above 
dispute. In the winter, he travelled by land through all parts of his domi- 
nions, to see that justice was duly administered, to prevent his nobles from 
becoming oppressors, and to protect the meanest people from suffering wrong. 
These were the acts by which he secured tranquillity to himself; while he 
kept foreigners in awe, and his subjects in quiet. By being always ready 
for war, he avoided it ; so that in his whole reign there happened but one 
disturbance, and that through the Intemperate fury of the Britons, who while 
he was in the north, committed great disorders in the west On his return, he 
entered their country with a great army ; and that they migbtftel the effects 
of pluadexing, suffered his soldiers to take whatever they could find : but, 
when he saw the people reduced to extreme misery, he rewarded his soldiers 
out of his own coffers, and obliged them to restore the spoils ; by which 
he left those whoa hi found rebels* the most affectionate of an his subjects. 
Well, therefore, might our andenthistoriwisboasi, aa they did, of this prin«e« 
and say, that he was comparable to any of the heroes of antiquity. In troth, 
he far surpassed them ; for whereas many of them became famous by acts of 
rapine and ttbber?, he established his reputation on a nobler foundation-*. 
that of reigaing sixteen years without attteffouidfehis dwitottaitr tend* 
or a pirate heard of at sea. One thing more I must mention, as being much 
to my purpose, though slighted by many of our modern writers. It is the 
preamble df a decree of his, niade hi the fourteenth year of his reign, wherein 
Ms style ruM thus s— « £f6 Ed§mm> left** JittMitft J*w*«**w*** awt*- 
M m Hmm teu immlmw m i rtgmm <*r c M mhm b *midimm " That is, " I Edgar, 
monarch ef all Albion, and soverdga wver all the princes of the adjacent 
isles,*' && which plainly asserts bis naval dominion. As he lived, so he 
mo, fa peace, tftd full of Jrjwry. 4 * 
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number, observing, that Sdden, Camden, and other 
writers, " toucheth the memory of King Edgar's pom- 
pous show he made at Chester in the 12th year of his 
raign, when coming thither after his conquest of North 
Wales, caused his barge to be rowed by eight kings upon 
the river Dee, himself sitting at the helm/' The same 
writer, not content with a simple record of the fact, em- 
bellishes the story with a poetical garb, in the following 
lines, which, he says, he found ready written to his hand, 
thus ; — 

" Edgar, England's famous king, of nations great commander, 
About the Northern British coasts did pass the seas with wonder ; 
With nary great he did at last the City of Legions enter, 
To whom eight other petty kings their homage there did tender. 

The first of them was caU'd, and king of Scots was then, 

And Malcolm of Cumberland, with Macon, king of Man. 

The other five was called thus South Wales ruling, 

Sfreth and Huall, both of them all North Wales then commanding : 
King James, a man of great renown, did Galloway command, 
And Inkil, then a famous king, did rule all Cumberland. 
All these at Edgar's high command, made haste, and then did swear, 
To serve him truly, sea and land, and put their foes in fear. 
These all at once a barge did take, when Edgar took the helm, 
And plac'd the rest at oar each one, he being then supreme, 
Did guide his course, they rowing hard upon the river Dee, 
Thereby he well might bdast himself the English king to be. 
Thus by so many under kings, which he had then ordain'd, 
flis royal state and dignity with honor was maintained. " 

Edgar died in the year 975, at the early age of thirty- 
three, intermingling many blemishes in his generally ex- 
cellent character. 

In the following century, the invasions of the Danes 
were conducted with so much policy, as to induce the 
factious and traiterous nobility of England, to rise and 
favour their designs. Edmund, surnamed Ironsides, took 
arms to relieve his distressed country, and carried the 
war into the northern counties, among which lay the 
principal partizans of the invaders, whose country he 
ravaged, in resentment of their treason. The city of 
Chester is mentioned among those places which suffered 
by this expedition. But Edmund, by the perfidiousness 
of his own people, was constrained to leave both the 
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Mercian and Northumberland kingdoms in possession of 
Canute ; who, in the famous partition of England between 
these rival princes, in 1016, retained those parts for his 
own share. 

On the restdratioii of thd Saxon line, the city reverted, 
With the rest of the Mercian province, to its old masters. 
Leofric, a munificent nobleman, was at that time gover- 
nor of Mercia, and earl of Chester. These earls were 
not created, but merely official. He died 1057, and was 
succeeded by his son Alfgar, or Algar, a turbulent noble- 
man, who engaging* in rebellion, aided by the Welsh 
prince Gryfiydd ap LleWelyn, was twice deprived of his 
earldom, and was once pardoned. After his second de- 
privation, he obtained again the province by dint of arms, 
assisted by Gryffydd and a Norwegian fleet. He died 
soon afterwards, and was interred at Coventry, where the 
earls of Mercia had their principal seat. His eldest son 
succeeded, in whom ended the race of earls of Saxon 
blood.* After the decisive battle of Hastings, he fled, 

* It may not be amiss here to explain the title of Earl, under the Saxon 
monarchy ; and for this purpose I know of no authority more likely to be 
correct, than that of our own antiquary, Sir Peter Leycester. He says, that 
Leofric (1018), was the first governor of Mercia, who was styled in express 
words, Earl of Chetter. More antiently, they were denominated Duke$ of 
Mercia ; but from the former period downwards, they were uniformly known 
as ComHet Mercia. Under the Saxons, the subordinate titles of temporal 
honour, were those of Ethelinge, Ealdorman, and Thane. The Thane* 
were answerable to our Barons ; the Ealdormen were such as had provinces 
or counties under their government, and signifies as much as Senior, or 
Senator, in Latin, expressed sometimes by Subregulut, Regulut, Patricim, 
Prmcept, Dux ; and in Saxon, by Hereioga ; sometimes by Comet, and 
Consul. EtheUnge was a title attributed to those of the blood royal, sons 
and brothers of the king, and signifies as much as nobly born. — About king 
Ethelstan's reign, the word Earl was received in England as a synonymy to 
EtheUng, and so denoted the sons or brothers of the king, and not an Earl, 
as it is this day used for a special dignity. The word Earl came into Eng- 
land with the Danes, in whose language, Erlig, at this day, signifies as much 
as noble, or honourable. After the Danish power increased in England under 
king Canute, the name of Earl was fixed on those who before were 
called Ealdormen, and the title of Etheling no more expressed by the Saxons 
word EarL The title of Ealdorman continued until about the year 1020, ex- 
pressed by these words in Latin, Ducee, Principes, Comitet, %c. But from 
the Norman conquest, Earl and Comet most usually have translated each 
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with his brother Morcaiy earl of Northumberland, to 
London, with a view of obtaining the crown, vacant by 
the death of Harold. Being disappointed in his hopes, 
he took his sister Algitha, widow to the slain monarch, 
and sent her to Chester; and endeavoured to escape to 
Malcolm, King of Scotland* but was intercepted by the 
way and slain. 

The last monarch of the Saxon line, who wore the 
British crown, was Harold ; be ascended the throne early 
in 1066, and on the 14th of October, in the same year, 
be surrendered it with his life. The great and decisive 
victory of Hastings, was ginned by William, duke of Nor- 
mandy, after a battle which was fought from morning 
till sun-set, and which seemed worthy, by the heroic va- 
lour displayed by both armies, and by both commanders, 
to decide the fate of a mighty kingdom* William had 
three horses killed under him ; and tbwe fell near fifteen 
thousand men on the side of the Normans. The loss was 
still more considerable on the part of the vanquished \ 
besides the death of the king, and his two brothers. The 
dead body of Harold was brought to William, and was 
generously restored without ransom to his mother,* 

other. Certain it is, that these titles were only officiatory, or rrrininUrijJ in 
those ages, and were sometimes feudal, and sometimes conferred at the plea- 
sure of the prince. But the title of Dux, or Duke, became not a posnUsf 
title of place and dignity with us in England, as it it new used, before 
11th Edward IIL 1337, when th© BUck Prmoe was created Duke of Cornwall. 

* Giraldus Cambrensis mentions it as the tradition of Cheater, that 
Harold, having survived his wounds at the battle of Hastings, spent the 
remainder of his days as an anchorite, in & cell near St, John'* church in that 
city. The same tradition is mentioned by John Bxoraton, who adds, that 
his tomb was shewn m the middle of the area behind the cioss of St. John's 
church ; that there were those who asserted that he was yet alive when King 
Henry I. returned through Chester from Wales, and that he had an interview 
with that monarch. The historian himself, .however, inclines to the better 
accredited fact, that King Harold died in battle, and was buried at Waltham. 
Henry de Knighton and other historians relate, that Queen Algitha, Harold's 
consort, after the conqueror's success, was for a while removed to Chester, as 
a place of security by ber brother Edwin and Earl Moscar, The above* 
mentioned historian, Giraldus, relates a teadition also, that Henry, Emperor 
of Germany, spent the latter past of bis days as a beemit in a desert place 
near Chester, and was buried in that city, having confessed his rank when on 
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abcOrtliAg to our historian, Htutte; but Sbanta Tur- 
ner, id 1 hi* history of the Angi6-Sa*on&, tfiys> that his 
mother offered the weight of the body in gold, for the 
privilege of buryiag it* hut tlttrt she w» denied the 

Ae point of death. Camden* to noticing this tradition, speaks of Henry IV. 
as the Emperor of whom it Was told ; but'aH'ttie circumstance* mentioned by 
GlwMusV w& dntf etiktM " hQetdktifa AtofonAh fifoMcwii," *p$y 
to Henry V* Thow hair beds a trtfttlten # tery <rt* «haifliflg, th*t Ai» 
emperor led a Tery retired life under the borrowed name of Godtuallu*, &e 
Godstalbu ; and a lane near the Cathedral, called GbdstalUlane x is said to have 
obtained that aftiellatidh frdttf hhri.* Ih all' ancient Crfebhh&Sa, called the 
Red Book of the ibbtfy of Chester was die 1 A&owltig parage, dftcd in* Wood- 
noth's Collections, whidi seems tdgive etonie countenance to these tradition*! 
" A°. 1 lia, Ae* AFeitf-ictas rfedttjlfoimsuam Godetcalio imperat<friAteman<i % 
gin mute CetirtdB jacet. Notwithstanding the authority of' this passage, and 
that the time whenGirUoiisCaTilbT^sfefbuyd Attraditioii Airrtnt 1 at Chester, 
was but about tlity years Alter the death of fltJrJry V* Bttiperot oT GefcnJuVy, 
yet it seetas evident rrdm the best historians, that it was wholty Void; unfefs 
we suppose that some person of the name of GoaVfcaUus or G*de$taUus t really 
Mved and died at Chester, but that the circumstance of his having been em- 
{fetor or* GUrtaaity wHs a ftrtton, Xt ir» fdttw&l attested, thai the- EApetor 
Henry V. died at Utrecht, and that out n»d$rcii IteryT. wl» w» th« to 
Normandy, sent immediately forhis daughter Maud, the Empress, aad brought 
her with him to England. But whatever little credit is due to the legend of 
GftaMtos, of tmV Umperofs having Ilvtri anft dledifl this city; it is certain 
thai die nam* he gi v* to tt« sir#o«d pkctf of hftrabod^ was in^eidstikce 
nofrointy in the historian's time, but Ibr several* eenturie^ afterward* t anft the 
mention of this said lane by those who followed Giraldut* is always coupled 
with the same story. T*hu8, in' a survey of the streets of Chester, temp. 
Edward III. (Harl. MSS. No. Sill) Godstall, or St. GoditalUlaiie, is 
described as near the wall on the north side of Eastgate-street, adjoining the 
church-yard of St. Werburgh, and it is said to have been the habitation of 
one Gode$caUuSy who having been an Emperor, led in his latter days a holy 
and religious life, and died at Chester. And Webb, in the Vale Royal, 
written more than 200 years ago, having describedWerburgh*sJane,proceeds as 
follows: — " Our ancient surveys describe two other lanes on the same side of 
Eastgate-street, going towards the foresaid church-yard (Werburgh's) one 
called Peen-land, and the other called GodstaWs-lant, and they are bounded 
by the names of the dwellers in the tenements next to them ; which names, 
together with the lanes themselves, are quite worn out of use, but the places 
where they were, are now the soyl of other tenements. Yet let me not omit 
to remember, that the same Godstall or InodscaU-lane was supposed to be so 
called of the emperour ofAlmaine that lived here in this city a very holy life, 
but unknown who he was, till afterward his life and buriall In the Abbey 

Church made the city more famous." One of the two lanes here described 

by Webb, probably occupied the present site of the house now held by Mr. 
Moulson, tobacconist, and the other, a space adjoining the walls, where the 
King's Arms Kitchen now stands. 
G 
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melancholy satisfaction* Thus terminated the rule of the 
Saxons in England, after they had governed it for near 
six centuries, except during some short intervals, when 
the Danish monarchs occupied the country. 

There is good reason to believe, that at the close of 
the Saxon period, the city of Chester was more numerously 
peopled, than it was about the twentieth year of Hugh 
Lupus' earldom. This fact is clearly ascertained from 
the great Doomsday, the translation of an article of which 
will be given in a subsequent part of this work, from 
which it appears, that at the latter period, the number of 
houses guildable was 205 less than in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. We know of no historical data by which 
this declension in the population can be accounted for; 
but it is probable, that it was occasioned by numbers of 
the Welshmen, who had taken up their residence in the 
ancient capital, and who by long association were recon- 
ciled to the Saxon government, having retired to their 
own country, when the Normans took possession of the 
city. At all events, of this we are certain, that from the 
time of the conqueror's taking possession of the country, 
the Welsh uniformly manifested the most bitter hostility, 
and determined dislike to his government, until their 
final subjugation to the British crown. 
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$itgto'&aj;on eobtvnmtnt mxts prater** 



Having collected together aH the historical events 
relative to Chester, up to the Norman conquest, we are 
approaching an epoch peculiarly distinguished in the 
annals of the city, in which it was elevated to be the 
metropolis of a local monarchy, and to exercise all the 
prerogatives of regal dignity. But before I enter upon 
this important branch of our history, I must be allowed 
to take a cursory glance at the government, manners, and 
polity of the Anglo-Saxons during their dominion in this 
country ; for although Chester was not brought under 
their yoke till more than half the period of their 
residence here had expired, yet there is no doubt but the 
inhabitants of the latter were assimilated to them in these 
particulars, and especially as they were entirely under 
their subjection for upwards of two centimes. 

Previous to the invasion of Britain, the Saxons, while 
in their own country, enjoyed great liberty, and imported 
to their settlement here an obstinate spirit of indepen- 
dence, as an invaluable blessing they had derived from their 
ancestors. Their leaders, in all their military expeditions!, 
may rather be considered as chieftains, than acknowledged 
kings or princes, and possessed but a very limited autho- 
rity, which was more delegated than assumed* The his- 
torian Hume, whose authority is adopted in this digression, 
«ays that the king, so far from being invested with arbi- 
trary power, was only considered as the first among the 
citizens; bis authority depended more on his personal 
qualifications than on his station ; and he was even so far 
on a level with the people that a stated price was fixed 
for his head, and a legal fine was levied upon his murdered, 
£ 2 
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which, though proportionate to his station, and superior 
to that paid for the life of a subject, was a sensible mark 
of his subordination to the community. It is no difficult 
thing Jo imagine 4J^t a bold and during people, under the 
restraint of no fixed laws, and uncultivated by science^ 
would not be over strict in maintaining a regular succes- 
sion of their princes. Though they paid greet regard to 
the royal family, and yielded to it a decided superiority, 
they either bad no *yfa> or iw\e that ijrais steadily ob- 
served, in 61Ji#£ tl^ vacant Jftrone ; and present conve- 
nience in »vpfr # contingency, Fan more attended to than 
general principles* Xhe cro\v# jvas npt elective ; neither 
was jthere £ regular plan tx£c$d by the constitution for 
^upplyi^fryrtbe^^rajgef of : $e .people, ,every vacancy 
made by $e dejpiae .of the fifsjt n^fclxate. If any king 
left a $pQ pf ^n p^e and capacity fit for government, the 
young pri^e patur#Uy $Jjep£e<J ^to the throne : if he was 
a minor, Jtus nncje, qr tbe next prjyqyce of the Mood, was 
pro/po$ed £o the government, and left the sceptre to his 
posterity; any sovereign taking previous measures with 
the Iwfifig ff en, bad # greatly in bis power to appoint 
a (successor* £U these changes, and indeed the ordinary 
administration of government, required the express con- 
currence, or at least the tacit acquiescence of the people; 
hut possessing fyjw^ver obtained, wps nljnost in ail cases 
snflBicient to secure obedience, wd t^e idea of any rigbk 
vbicb was ^oi^e excji^d, wa$ but feeble and ipperfect. 

Our ^nowMge af tbe Angilo-Saxpn history i» u» 
limited to afford the mean* of tracing miqufcly their po- 
litical usage? ; byjt it doe$ pppepr pretty certain, *M at 
all time?, *ytf w sU Jbe ^ipgdaw* pf tbe fcej^reby* *b«w 
mp a national ftpnpcil, cajl^J a fFitfcQqgmpts pr 0ss*p&- 
bly of the wise mep (fof that h ^ ^upoj* pi $£ i^e), 
whose consent jv,ag requisite Jbpr exacting lawf, and &r 
ratifying the cl^ejf^te of adminwt^tion. The p reanfote 
to all the Imp of Etbejytety Jn^, Alfred, JEdwawi Jbe 
Elder, Atljeista^ EdwwJ, ^»r, Vetoed, #n4 Bdwwd 
the Confessor ; ey^a tbose to tbe Jaws, of £wqte# #n¥«h 
a bind of conquer, pjtf tjp n^t^r t^ond cmftmniWft 
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<and carry proofs everywhere of a limited and legal 
government. But who were the constituent members of 
this Wittenagemot, has not been determined with cer* 
taioty by antiquaries. U is agreed that the bishops and 
abbots were an essential part; and it ig also evident from 
the tenor of those ancient laws, that the fFittenugemot 
enacted statutes which regulated ecclesiastical as well at 
civil government. It fdso appears that the ajdermen, or 
governors of counties, who after the Danish times were 
often called earls, were admitted into this council, aad 
gave their consent to the public statutes. But besides 
the prelates and aldermen, there is also mention of the 
wites, or uri&e-me*, as a comgpnent part ef &e Wktm* 
flgtmot $ but who these were, is not §9 clearly ascertained 
by the laws or the history of that period. Ourmoiiar- 
chial writers maintain, that these wites, or Bapientee, 
were the judges, or men learned in the Saw; while the 
popular party assert them to be representatives of the bo- 
roughs, or what we now call the commons. The expres- 
sions employed by all ancient historians, in adverting to 
this assembly, seem to contradict the latter supposition. 
The members are always called the principes, waivajkB, 
tpagnaies, procures; terms which seem to imply an aris- 
tocracy, and to exclude the commons. The boroughs 
also, from the low state of commerce, were so small and 
so poor, and the inhabitants live4 in such dependence on 
the great p&en, tha^t it seems no way probable they would 
be admitted as a part of the national council. But still 
it is necessary to suppose the assembly was composed of 
seme other class, besides the prelates, abbots, aldermen, 
and judges ; for as these were all appointed by the king, 
without qome popular check to their influence, the crown 
must have speedily fceeome absolute. It may therefore 
be reasonably concluded, that the more considerable pro- 
prietors of land were, without any etecjfoa, constituent 
members of the national assembly $ apd there is reason 
to think, says Mr. Hume, that forty hydes, pr between 
four and fcwe thousand acres, was the estate requisite for 
jMi tjU i ng the possessor to this honourable privilege. 
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It is certain, that whatever we may determine con- 
cerning the constituent members of the Wittenagemot, 
in whom, with the King, the legislature resided, the 
Anglo-Saxon government, in the period preceding the 
Norman conquest, was become extremely aristocratical ; 
the royal authority was very limited, and the people, even 
if admitted to that assembly, were of little weight and 
consideration. Instances are afforded us by historians, 
of the cxhorbitant power and riches of particular noble- 
men ; and it could not but happen, especially after the 
dissolution of the heptarchy, when the residence of the 
monarch was remote from the provinces, that those great 
proprietors, who resided on their estates, would greatly 
augment their authority over their vassals and retainers, 
and over all the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
Among that military and turbulent people, so averse to 
commerce and the arts, and so little inured to industry, 
justice was commonly ill administered, and great op- 
pression and violence seem to have prevailed. These 
disorders would be increased by the overgrown power of 
the aristocracy, and would in their turn contribute to 
increase it. Men, who could have no reliance on the 
guardianship of the laws, found their security in devoting 
themselves to the service of some chieftain, whose orders 
they were willing to obey, even to the disturbance of the 
government, or the injury of their neighbours, and who 
afforded them in return protection from any insult or 
injustice by strangers. Hence we find, by die extracts 
which Dr. Brady has given us from Doomsday, that 
almost all the inhabitants, even of towns, had placed 
themselves under the clientship of some particular noble- 
man, whode patronage they purchased by annual payments, 
and whom they were obliged to Consider as their sove- 
reign, more than the king himself or even their legisla- 
ture. A client, though a freeman, was supposed so much 
to belong to his patron, that his murderer was obliged by 
law to pay a fine to the latter, as a compensation for his 
loss, in like manner as he paid a fine to the master for the 
murder of his slave. On the whole, notwithstanding the 
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seeming liberty, or rather licentiousness of the Anglo-* 
Saxons, the great body, even of the free citizens, in those 
ages, really enjoyed much less liberty than Where the 
execution of the laws is the most severe* and where sub- 
jects are reduced to the strictest subordination and de- 
pendence on the civil magistrate. The reason is derived 
from the excess itself of that liberty. Men must guard 
themselves at any price against insults and injuries; and 
where they receive not protection from the laws and 
magistrate, they will seek it by submission to superiors, 
and by herding in some private confederacy which acts 
under the direction of a powerful leader* And thus all 
anarchy is the immediate cause of tyranny, if not over 
the state, at least over n*any of the individuals. It ap- 
pears that security was provided by the Saxon laws, to 
all members of the Wittenagemot, both in going and 
returning, except they were notorious thieves and robbers. 

Of the several orders of men among the Anglo- 
Saxons, it is enough to say, that they were divided into 
three classes, the nobles, the free, and the slaves. There 
was no middle rank of men that could gradually mix 
with their superiors, and insensibly procure to themselves 
honour and distinction. The punishments inflicted by the 
criminal laws* were almost altogether of a pecuniary 
nature, and the moral guilt was measured by the qtiality 
of the individual against whom an offence was committed. 
The price of the king's bead, or hi» weregild, as it was 
then called, was by law thirty thousand tbrismas, near 
one thousand three hundred pounds of our money. The 
price of the prince's head was fifteen thousand tbrismas; 
that of a bishop's or alderman's eight thousand ; a sheriffs 
four thousand ; a thane's or clergyman's two thousand ; 
a ceorles two hundred and sixty-six. 

It may not be unamusing to notice the value of money 
at that early period. The Saxon pound, as likewise that 

• Camden says, that at to Polydow Virgil's ut erti ea , that WiHIam 
Hie Conqueror first brought In the jury of toete, there la nothing can be 
mere fidee, for it it plain from Ethebed's laws, that trial by Jury was used 
many yean before that period. 
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which' was coined for some centuries after the conquest/ 
was ne*r three times the weight of our present money; 
thfere were forty-eight shillings in the pound, and five 
pence ha a shilling y consequently a Saxon shilling was 
near h fifth heavier than ours, and a Sakon penny near 
three time* afe heavy. As to the value of money in those 
times* compared to commodities, there are some, though* 
t>ot very certein means of computation* A sheep, by the 
laws of Athetetan, was estimated at a shilling ; that is, 
fifteen- pence of our money. The fleece was two-fifths of the 
value of the whole sheep, much above its present estima- 
tion; and the reftsofi probably was, that the Saxons, like 
the ancients, were little acquainted with any clothing but 
what' wa* made of wool. Silk and cotton were quite un- 
known ; tine** waft not much used. An ox wa&computed 
at six times the Value of a sheep ; A cow, at four; A horse 
was valued at about thirty-six shillings of our itioney, or 
thirty SaXon shillings; a mare, a third less. A man at 
three pounds. The board wages of a child the first year 
were eight shillings, together with a cow's pasture in 
summer, and an ox's in winter* William of Malmesbury 
mentions it as a remarkably high price that William 
Rufus gave fifteen marks for a horse* or about thirty 
pounds of our present money. Between the years 900 
and 1000, Ednoth bought a hyde of land for about one 
hundred and eighteen shillings of present money ; this 
was little more than a shilling an acre, Which indeed ap- 
pears to have been the usual priee, as We may team from 
other accounts* A palfrey was sold for twelve shillings 
about the year 966. The Saxon Chronicle tells us, that 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor there wfts the most 
terrible famine ever known ; idsomtich that the quarter 
of wheat rose to sixty pennies, or fifteen shtHtngti of our 
present moaey; consequently k was as dear as if it now 
cost seven pounds ten shillings. This much exceeds the 
great famine in the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, when 
a quarter of wheat wad sold for four pounds. 

With regard to the manners of tfie Anglb-Saxotts, 
we can say little, but that they were in general a rude 
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bheultivat ed people, ignorant of letterp, unskilled i& the 
mechanical arts, untamed to submission Under law and 
government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and disorder. 
Their best quality was their military courage, which yet 
was not supported by discipline or conduct. Their want 
of fidelity to the prince, or 4» any trust reposed in them, 
appears strongly in the history of their later period \ and 
their want of humanity, in all their history. Even the 
Norman historians, notwithstanding the low stale of the 
arts in their own country, speak of them as barbarians, 
when they mention the invasion made upon then! by 4jbe 
Duke of Normandy. 

Speaking of the latter days of the Saxon dominion 
in England, Stow thus describes the dress and mannert of 
the inhabitants : — "The Englishmen were then apparelled 
in garments to the mid knee, their baire rounded, and 
their beards shaven, all save the upper lip, their arnxts 
adorned with golden bracelets, and their skin marked, 
painted, and printed ; at meat they forced themselves to 
surfet, and dranke till they vomited. These last qualKic* 
they dealed to them that overcame them ; but I would 
not you should tbinkd I speake these evilles of all Bng4 
lishmen, for I know that many of the cleargie, did simply 
observe the path of holinesse, and also of the lay people 
that did endevour to serve God.' 1 

In a digression immediately following the Roman* 
Chester history, a brief account is given of the Introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Britain. Its progress, however, 
was very slow, and its extent greatly limited, during the 
wars that succeeded the Saxon invasion. In the year 
of grace 517, Pope Gregory gave a special commis- 
sion to St. Augustine, with whom several other mission- 
aries were associated, to preach the gospel he/e ; and 
having succeeded in converting Ethelhert, king of the 
East Angles, resident itt Kent, to the feith, he waft con- 
stituted archbishop of Canterbury. The other kingdomsi 
of the heptarchy, nominally at least, tfere sueeessively 

H 
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brought to the profession of the Christian religion, but 
they remained but little influenced by its divine precepts. 
Notwithstanding all the euloghuns bestowed by Romish 
writers on the character of Augustine, it does appear, 
that his zeal was inspired more by personal ambition, 
and a wish to aggrandise the church of Rome, than the 
eternal interests of those to whom he was sent as the 
ambassador of peace. This was clearly observable in his 
haughty demeanor towards the ancient British churches, 
of which several were in existence at the time of his 
coming to this country ; and the violence with which he 
urged a conformity to, and an entire dependence upoq 
the papal see. The stand made by the British clergy 
against the high pretensions of the papacy was successfully 
continued till the commencement of the seventh century, 
when the whole of Christendom, including Britain, was laid 
prostrate at the pontiff's feet. It would not accord with 
my professed assurance of brevity, to conduct the reader 
through all the dark night of error that succeeded ; the 
gloom of which was cheered, it is true, with the writings 
and exertions of a few illustrious characters, among 
whom was Bede, the ecclesiastical historian, who has 
justly acquired the name of The Venerable ; yet when so 
estimable and learned a man was so strongly imbued with 
credulity and superstition, what must have been the state 
of the community at large ? 

If the mere appendages of Christianity are to be 
identified with Christianity itself, we should be justified 
in concluding, that the city of Chester and its neighbour- 
hood were early distinguished as the seat where religion 
had taken deep root The circumstance of Bangor, but 
a few miles from Chester, being fixed upon for the esta- 
blishment of an extensive religious institution, in the sixth 
century, is a presumptive evidence, that the inhabitants 
were favourably inclined to the faith ; and the number 
of Christian temples, and religious houses founded within 
our walls, before the Norman conquest, shews at least 
the zeal of individuals for divine worship. But we have 
seen, even in modern times, and in countries where 
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Christianity alone, under certain forms, is tolerated, im- 
moralities of the grossest kind, and cruelties the most 
revolting to humanity practised, not merely incidentally, 
but by general consent, and under the sanction of their 
governments. So little necessary connexion is there be- 
tween the ostentacious profession, and the enjoyment and 
practice of christian principles t 

I shall conclude this article by presenting the reader 
with a description of the morals of our ancestors, in the 
reign immediately before the conquest, as given in the 
words of the before cited author, Stow, in his annals of 
England :— 

" The noble men, giving themselves to gluttonie and 
lecherie, did not goe to the church in the morning, as 
christian men use to doe, but lying in their chamber dally- 
ing with women, did heare the priest hastily rattel up di- 
vine service. The clerkes also that had taken orders, if one 
had learned but his grammar, everie one wondred at him, 
the monkes made a mocke of their rule, and were both 
finelie apparalled, and meetilie well fed. The common 
people were brought to be a praie to the mightier sort, 
so that either their goods were souked from them, or else 
what was worse, their bodies were sent into ferre coun- 
tries, to encrease the riches of the great men that op- 
pressed them. Many, when they had fulfilled their lust, 
and had got their maides with ehild, they sent them out 
to bee common harlots. All men in generall gam them- 
selves to drinking and gulphing, and in that kind of 
exercise they continued sometimes night and day. These 
vices made the Englishmen effeminate and womanish, 
whereof ft came to passe, Ahat running headlong against 
Duke William, they lost themselves and their country, 
with one, and that and easie an light battaile." 
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Gorman Cfrw&m 

FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE TERMINATION 
OF THE LOCAL MONARCHY. 



Soon after the decisive battle of Hatting*, the con- 
queror, without the semblance of opposition, made his 
way to London, where he met with a ready submission 
from the principal nobility of the land* and wan crowned 
in Westminster Abbey on the 26th of December, 1066. 
The first acts of WlUiam were of a mixed character, in 
which to affectation of demeocy and real rigour were 
bfetided together towards hi$ new subjects. Several in* 
sfmeetions were toaised in different parts of the kingdom, 
but were sdbdued Without difficulty; and it has been 
g&naraUy surmised by our old historians, that these were 
palpoaely excited by the king, that he might be furnished 
with, some tolerable pretence for depriving the English 
leaders, of *heir estate! However this amy be, it is cer- 
tain, that tender one pretext or another, he dispossessed 
his new sulgeets of most of their possessions, in order to 
gratify his own countrymen, who had procured .for him a 
fluting on whoto he bestowed them. He introduced into 
England, die feudal law, wUeh be found established in 
FMnee and Normandy, and whio^ during thai; nge, was 
tbcrfonndatfon both of the liability and of the disorder* 
in most of ithe nwmarrtncel governments in Europe. He 
divided all tlw lands of England, with rety few excep- 
tions, besides the royal demesnes, into baronies; and he 
conferred these, with the reservation of stated services 
and payments, on the most considerable of his adventurers. 
These great barons, who held immediately of the crown, 
shared out a great part rf their lands to other foreigners, 
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who were denominated knights or vassbla, and w\\o paid 
their lord the same duty and submission in peace and war, 
which he himself owed to his sorefreign. The whole 
kingdom contained about seven hundred chief tenant*, 
and sixty thousand two hundred and fifteen knights 9 fees ; 
and as none of the native English were admitted into the 
first rank, the few who retained their landed property 
were glad to be received into the second, imd under the 
protection of some powerful Normta, to load themselves 
and their posterity with this grievous burthen, for estates 
which they had received free from their ancestors. The 
small mixture of English, which entered into this civil or 
military compact, for it partook of both species, was** 
restrained by subordination under the foreigners, that the 
Norman dominion seemed now to be fixed on the most du* 
rable basis, and to defy all the efforts of its enemfes. This 
state of affiurs gave William leisure to begin and finish 
an undertaking, which bears the marks of his extensive 
genius, and does honour to his memory. It was a ge- 
neral survey of all the lands in the kingdom, their extent 
in each district, their proprietors, tenures, value, the 
quantity of meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land, 
which they contained; and in the same collides, the 
number of tenants, cbttagers, and slaves of all denomina- 
tions, who lived upon them. He appointed comhrissfcmers 
for this purpose, who entered every particular in their 
register by the verdict of juries; and after fc labour of 
six years, for the work was so long in finishing, brought 
him an exact account of all the landed property of his 
kingdom.* This ancient document, nailed Doomsday* 
book, the most valuable piece of antiquity possessed by 
any natfen, is still preserved in the Exchequer, and serves 
to illustrate to us, in many particulars, the ancient state 
of England. The great Alfred had inhbed b lifee *ur*ey 
of tbekiqgdom in Us time, which wus long kept at Win- 
chester, and which probaUy served as ajaodeUo WiliiUM 
in tbisvadertaiwg. 

* Hie Four more northern counties were mrtaompr encoded in this snrrejfc 
HtftmDf VrtBNM of their wQA ton UhCUTOt*tCfl WStt. 
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At the period, and for some time before the conquest, 
though the whole country was governed by one sole 
monarch, large districts of the kingdom were confided to 
the subordinate rule of noblemen who were most esteemed 
by the kings for their wisdom and martial prowess, and 
acted as viceroys or lieutenants within their respective 
limits. The region of Mercia comprehended several 
counties, of which Cheshire was one, and these governors 
were denominated dukes or earls. William, seeing the 
danger of entrusting so large an extent of country in the 
hands of any great man, divided the provinces into 
smaller portions, and by this means broke the power 
which before often braved the throne, at the same time 
that it enabled him to bestow more offices of emolument 
on his followers. It has before been remarked, that the 
title of Earls of Chester, though distinctly assumed by 
several of the governors immediately previous to the 
conquest, was but officiary, or ministerial, and only indi- 
cative of the offices they held. But under the Norman 
kings, these titles were tokens of dignity, and were con- 
tinned ever after by hereditary descent. I shall now 
proceed to the history of those distinguished individuals, 
of whom there were eight, seven of whom only bore the 
the title, with the regal dignity attached to it, in chrono- 
logical order : — 

GHERBOD— THE FIRST EARL. 

This individual was a noble Fleming, who had made 
common cause with the conqueror in his invasion of 
England. He had fought with great bravery at the battle 
of Hastings, and subsequently distinguished himself in re- 
pelling the incursions of the Welsh. As soon as William 
had obtained some reasonable prospect of permanent se- 
curity, about 1068, he apportioned the city and county 
of Chester to his government, with the title of Earl, but 
unaccompanied with those splendid appendages of regal 
jurisdiction which were conferred upon his successors. 
Having an urgent call to his own country, where he had 
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committed some large possessions to the safeguard, of his 
friends, Gherbod obtained leave of the king for a tem- 
porary absence; but arriving in Flanders, he had the 
misfortune of falling into the hands of his enemies, by 
whom he was thrown into confinement, from whence he 
never returned to enjoy the honours of his earldom. 



HUGH LUPUS— SECOND EARL. 

This nobleman was the son of Richard Earl of 
Avranches, of Normandy, by Emma, the sister of Wil- 
liam, whose nephew he therefore was, Hugh Lupus 
came into England with his uncle, and stood so high in 
grace and favour with the conqueror, not only on account 
of their affinity in blood, but for his wisdom, valour and 
prowess, that he conferred upon him the whole county 
and earldom of Chester; to hold of him Tdm Kbere ad 
gladium, sicut ipse Rex tenelat Angliam ml Cvronam, as 
the words of the charter run. Some historians, as Mat- 
thew Paris, have expounded these words, as conferring 
only the dignity of sword-bearer of England, at the coro* 
nation of the kings of England ; the same author addiqg, 
" when king Henry III. married queen Elinor, 1236, the 
marriage was pompously solemnized, and all the great 
men of the kingdom used those offices and places, which 
had of ancient right belonged to their ancestors at the co- 
ronation of the kings ; the earl of Chester then carried the 
sword of St. Edward, which is called Curtein 9 before the 
king, in token that he was an Earl Palatine, and had 
power by right to restrain the king, if he should do amiss, 
his constable of Chester attending on him, and beating 
back the people with a rod or staff, when they pressed 
disorderly upon him.' 9 After quoting this passage from 
Matthew Paris, Sir Peter Leycester makes the following 

• The Curtein, or Curtana, preserved among the regalia at the tower, 
called " the a word of mercy," and borne at coronations between the two 
swords of justice, the spiritual and the temporal 
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observations:— "But although this office (sword bearer 
of England) might have of ancient right belonged to the 
Earls of Chester, ever since the time of Hugh Lupus, yet 
I believe there is something more magnificent couched 
in those words of the first charter or donation ; namely, 
a dignity inherent in the sword, as purchased by it, and 
to be kept by it also. For as in the crown of England 
there is an inherent right of regality annexed, so here 
is given an inherent right of dignity in the sword. This 
is to hold as freely by the sword as the king holds by 
the crown, only inferior to the king/ 1 The great anti- 
quary Camden also, in maintaining the dignity of our 
Cheshire empire, from this grant, says : — " Cheshire 
enjoyed all sovereign jurisdiction within its own precincts, 
and that, in so high a degree, that the ancient Earls had 
parliaments of their own barons* and tenants, and were 
not. obliged by the English acts of parliament. These 
high, and otherwise unaccountable jurisdictions, were 
thought necessary upon the marshes and borders of the 
kingdom, as investing the governors of those provinces 
with dictatorial power, and enabling them more effectually 
to subdue the common enemies of the nation/ 9 And in 
perfect accordance with these high powers, it is only 
necessary to add, that when the style in all legal proceed- 
ings of the courts at Westminster ran contra cororatn et 
dignitatem regis, in our county palatine, these pleas were 
constantly expressed contra dignitatem Gladii Oestrus. 
Before I conclude the article relative to our Cheshire 
monarchs, I shall have to notice several instances of the 
exercise of their royal authority, and in the mean time I 
may be allowed to adduce another testimony of the co- 
piousness of the grant made by the conqueror to Earl 
Lupus. And although the compositions of poets are not 

* Every Won had four esquires, every esquire had one gentleman, and 
every gentleman one valet, for their attendants. The barons too had their 
free courts for all pleas and suits, except those belonging to the dignity of 
the Earl's smtrd, and they had power of life and death. The last instance 
of this power was exercised in the person of Hugh Stringer, who was tried 
and convicted for murder in the baron of J&indertpn's court, and executed 
1597) the 39th of Queen Elizabeth. 
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usually brought forward to establish an historical fact, yet 
the following stanzas, written by one of our Cestrian an- 
cestors, Henry Bradshaw,* may not be inappropriately 
presented to the reader, as confirmatory of the extent of 
that charter, which formed the basis of our - exclusive 
rights, and constituted the grand era of our local 
monarchy : — 

<' The king gave to him for his inheritance 

" The county of Chester with its appurtenance— 

" By victory to win the aforesaid earlidome, 

" Freely to govern it as by conquest right ; 
" Made a sure charter to him and his succession, 

« By the troord of dignity to hold it with might, 

" And to call a parliament at his will and sight, 
" To order his subjects after true justice, 
" As a perpotent prince, and statutes to devise." 

This famous sword of dignity, is still remaining in 
the British Museum. It is in length about four feet, and 
so unwieldy as to be brandished with difficulty by a very 
strong man with both his hands; the blade is two-edged, 
and has this. inscription immediately beneath the, hilt — 
" Hugo Comes Cestria," and the hilt itself is decorated 
with pearls. The investiture of Hugh took place in the 
fourth .year; of the conqueror's reign, 1070. There is a 
M.S. in. the Harleim Library (No. 2155), in which it is said, 
that when William gave the earldom to his nephew, that 
monarch accompanied him as far as Malpas, where he 
invested him with the sovereignty of the county, and that 
the earl then marched towards Chester, and took the city, 
after having been twice repulsed. The conjecture of Mr. 
Pennant, that he was invested at Chester, is, however, 
more probable ; for we find the conqueror there in per- 
son in 1069, where he might also be early in the following 

• Henry Bradshaw was born in the city of Chester, and lived therein a 
benedictine. He was a diligent historian, having written, as Fuller says, no 
bad Chronicle, and another book of the life of St. Werburgh. Dr. Gower, 
however, is of opinion that these two are one and the same work. Bradshaw 
flourished about the year 1513. 
I 
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year, having beea employed in finally subduing the 
Mercian province, which appears to have been ki arm* 
until that period. 

With the spJemfid dignities enjoyed by Lupus, his 
possessions must have been amazingly extensive. Be- 
sides his immense demesnes in Normandy, and within his 
little kingdom of Cheshire, he bad lands in nineteen othef 
eounties in England. He held all Cheshire of the king, 
with his tenants also, as well as their tenure and services ; 
for every person wkhin his jurisdiction except the bishop, 
held what lands he possessed immediately from the earU 
and the earl held all from the king. 

Our antiquary Webb, without vouching any au- 
thority, has bestowed a most flattering character upon Earl 
Hugh, observing, that he was of most excellent parts 
for government both in war and peace, and by his princely 
carriage obtained great honour and dignity, as well in 
the affitirs of the kingdom in general, as also id the 
government of his own province and earldom, where he 
had power to create under him many barons, whoaa be 
placed in several parts of his jurisdiction, giving unto 
them gfeat possessions, and bestowing upon them large 
and special privileges** Lupus lived ki great honour all 
the days of William the Conqueror, his uncle ; of WilKai* 
Ruffes* Ms second son; and some years of Henry I. the 
third son. He performed great service for the Conqueror 
all the time of his reign, being employed both at heme 
and abroad; and hi RufuVs time, he was sens to subdue 
Anglesey, and to suppress the risings of the turbulent 
Welshmen, which he did with great valour and success. 
This flattering portrait of our first local monarch, fco#» 
ever, toas tafferfed considerable mutation from the pen of 
Ordericus, who affirms, " be was not abundantly liberal, 
but profusely prodigal, and carried not so much a family 
as an army still along with him ; be took no account 
either of his receipts or disbursements; be daily wasted 

* Of these barons, and their particular prerogatives notice will be taken 
in a subsequent and separate article. 
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Ihb estate* and delighted more in falconers and huntsmen, 
than in the tillers of bis land, or heaven's oratotfs* the 
ministers } he was given much to his belly, whereby ia 
time he grew bo in% that he could scarce scrawl ; fce had 
many bastard sons, and bastard daughters, but they were 
almost aM swept away by sundry mufortuatot* Hie 
Welshmen*, or Britons, tailed him Hugh Vrm % that i% 
Hugh tie Fat) or Htigh Dirgane, which signifies Hkgk 
tie Grose, on account of his extreme corpulency." 

The reader is left to his discretion to adopt which of 
the two above descriptions he thinks proper ; or he my 
with very great probability believe them both, when apt 
plied to dHfeseat periods of the eaiTfc life* That hd was, 
in Us earlier days, a hrare, active* and prudent prince, is 
steady authenticated, as well froin the choice made of 
ldm for so high a station by bos politic ancle, as from the 
general character of his government; and this is per* 
fectfy consistent with his having, towards the close of 
Ife sunk into a state of velpptiouaness and criminal ex* 



Lopos was married to Ermetotrnde^ daughter of 
fingh de CHarinont, Eariof Beavoys$3a France, by whom, 
according to Orderico^ he had only one child* named 
Richardy who succeeded to the earldom after bis father's 
death. The same old writer enumerate* three other 
sons and ft daughter, Wham he pronounces to be base 
horn ) while Webb, apparently out of HoHingakemd, mate* 
tains* that these were legitimate children by his countess. 
This latter account appears extremely improbable, as* 
upon the melancholy death of Richard, without issue, 
these pretended legitimate sons of Hugh, were passed by 
ia the succession, while his sister'* son* Randal the First* 
took undisputed possession of the earldom, as the right 
hear. JLopua appear* to have terminated his day* in his 
owp, metropolis, on. the 27th day of July, AJ3U 1 101, after 
(Ming been ia possession of bis sovereignty thirty-one 
years* and in the 1st year of Henry 1. By the rehtfen of 
some writer^ hia death is placed several years afterwards* 
hut their testimony ie&^s upon no reasonable authority* 
•i 2 
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At this early period, the superstitious tenets of the 
Romish church had acquired an amazing ascendancy 
over the uninformed consciences of the English nation ; 
and the priesthood of that communion were indefatigable 
in persuading our great men who bad possessions to dis- 
pose of them, that the most acceptable service they could 
perform, by way of propitiating the favour of the Almighty, 
and atoning for their transgressions, was by contributing 
their worldly riches to support the church of God, whose 
servants and legates they were. The building of churches, 
and the rich endowments of religious houses, were repre- 
sented as equal, if not superior, to all the Christian virtues, 
which would infallibly lead to the glories of eternal bless- 
edness. If we can bring ourselves to think that the human 
intellect can be so debased, as cordially to admit the va- 
lidity of this doctrine, and, indeed, notwithstanding its 
repugnance to Christian principles, it is not easy to dis- 
prove the fact,, there is no great wonder, that men, as 
they see their latter end approaching, and fed the guilt 
of their accumulating crimes, should be willing and desi- 
rous of a reasonable commutation with their Maker. 
Whether this was the case with our local monarch, Lupus, 
it is no part of our business to inquire. But this much 
is certain, that towards the close of his life, he bestowed 
large possessions in the foundation and . endowment of 
various religious houses both in England and Normandy, 
among which was that of the abbey of St. Werburgh's,' 
in this city, of which, however, more anon, when we come 
to speak of our ecclesiastical affairs. 

It may here, however, be noted, that among the 
privileges granted to this abbey, were, " the toll and all 
the profits of the fair at the feast of St. Werburgh, for 
three days; appointing, that for all forfeitures in the 
said fair, trial should be in the court of St. Werburgh, for 
the benefit of the monks : to the honour of which saint, 
he likewise granted, that whatsoever thief, or other male- 
factor, came to the solemnity, should not be attached, while 
he continued' in the said fair, except he committed any new 
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offence there"* It will be seen, from the above quotation, 
that the custom of holding our Chester fairs, was recog- 
nised as in existence upwards of 740 years ago. To this 
act of sovereignty in the grant of a partial and temporary 
asylum, I shall here add another, of a more extended, 
though similar character, and I do not know that I can 
do it better than in the words of the late Dr. Gower, who 
appears to have been a complete enthusiast in every thing 
that concerns the dignity and antiquity of our palatinate; 

• By a subsequent charter, granted by Randal Blundeville, permission' 
was given to the abbot and monks of St. Werburgh to hold their fairs and 
markets before the abbey gates. Henry Bradshaw, in his life of St. Wer- 
burgh, speaks of this as a grant of Hugh Lupus, though it clearly belongs to 
his successor above named :— 

" The erle gave the place many great freedoms 
Within Chester cite whiche ben knowen of olde, 
With singular privileges and auncient customs 
Saynte Werburghe faire with profites manifolde, 
That no marchandise shoulde be bought ne solde 
Enduryne the faire dayes in wrytinge as we finde, 
But afore the abbay-gate, to have and to holde." ' 

It appears that in the reign of Edward IV. the abbot and convent of St. 
Werburgh claimed tolls at the fair of St. Werburgh for two days and a half; 
.they claimed also to have the fair of St. John held before the gates of the' 
abbey ; the mayor and citizens on the contrary contended, that they had a . 
right to expose their merchandise any where within the city. By an agree- 
ment then made between the parties, the abbot and convent retained their right 
to tolls ; the* citizens were allowed to build booths in the abbey-green, but not 
so as to obstruct the passage to the abbey ; and the abbot and convent agreed > 
not to let their houses near the fair, whilst citizens* booths remained unoccu- » 
nied, but afterwards they were to let them to citizens or strangers. Notwith- 
standing this agreement, litigations still continued between the convent and 
the city, till the year 1513, when an award was made by Sir Charles Booth 
and. others, on several matters of dispute between the parties ; by this award 
it was determined, that for the future the abbot should no longer have any 
interest in the fair of St. Werburgh ; their claim as to the fair of John the 
Baptist appears to have been' settled by former agreement. The award of ' 
1 Henry VIII. is copied at length in Handle Holmes's collections. By his 
answer to a quo warranto in the reign of Henry VII. it appears that the 
abbot then claimed a fair for three days at the festival of St. Werburgh ; the 
privilege of arresting transgressors during the fair, and committing them to his ' 
own prison ; of trying criminals for felony to be executed at the earl's gallows ; ' 
and that no thief should be taken up but by the earl's bailiff,' or by the mayor. ' 
A short time before the reformation, it was finally adjudged, that the right 
of holding fairs was vested in the citizens solely. 
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« B**y reeaUeotioti (*aps he) presenta me with a 
striking instance of reft wd policy in Hugh Lupua,— >ttae 
fcwder of our local ipauarehy~-pejffectly similar with a 
political institution of the founder of Imperial Itome. 
Population is *o* barqly thft ornament and the splendour 
~.i$ is the pwfcive baei* of erery empire* ftoamlus there- 
foFe, \u order to furnish his new city with inhabitants, 
opened an aeylum fc* the fugitive* of all nation** Lupus 
did ifee same* But* aft his territories were ranch more 
extensive than even those of the empress of the world, in 
her days of infancy— and as they had bee* greatly depo- 
pulated by the ravages of war — instead of one, be opened 
three asyla, for the umbrage and protection* of any new 
subjects, that might take shelter under the rover of 
his wings. These three asyla were, Hoole Heath, near 
Chester; Over- Mar $h, near Faradon; and Mud-Heath, 
near Middlewich* Their situation was most happily 
imagined. Two of them, near the confines of Wales 
—where the addition of ever; single subject added a 
double portion of domestic atre»gtb~~a»d the third 
near the centre of his dominions. It is not impossible, 
hat the rude and uncultivated state of these exteaitee 
matte*) might influence the founder of our empire in his 
choice, as weft as their happy situation. But whatever 
was the motive of assigning these particular spQts for his 
several asyla, it is certain, that the success of them was 
equal to his utmost wishes, Hie prince of Roman his- 
torians mentions this sensible institution of Romulus, a? 
being agreeable to the ancient practice of the fouudere af 
states* But we caaaot suppose that a rough and hh polished 
Norman, whose only science could be that of war, and 
whose principal amusements must arise from the very 
dip, and clpngor of arms,— icould adapt this refinement of 
policy from any literary lights, or derive any intelligence 
about it from the informing page of history. Nature, alone, 
must have been bis guide; and his tutoress, instinctive 
reason* Such was the stale of Hugh Lupus's political 
institution! But the history of very remote times becomes 
so exceedingly confused, wbe$ it typeofo QB& VJW. the 
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evidence of oi*l t*aditi6n--4h« though thfe remembrance 
of the fact» telative to these asyla, Were perfectly distinct 
and clear hi the days of our historical collector, JPi?A6,«-* 
yet the reasons of the fact Wete entirely obliterated and 
defaced from Hie traces of human memory. Speaking 
of Tweinlowe, in his Vale Royal, he proceeds thus :-*. 
e And so we pass into that spacious precinct of Rudh+alti, 
a wide cotataon, containing a large circuit, and which in 
oM times had u sanctuary tn it with privileges thereunto, 
saeh, as howsoever intended by those founders, in pity 
and compassion to poor yjfimdtrsj yet in the abuse of 
them, an encouragement to wilful and desperate trans-* 
gressors; and therefore justly demolished/ But though 
Webb— depending only upon traditions-knew nothing of 
die true origin of this asylum, yet that invaluable record, 
the Cheshire Domesday, bears indisputable evidence to 
the prineiptes and rtctions upon which this political insti- 
tution was first formed. Tlie verdifct of two inquisitions, 
delivered by a jury of the most distinguished gentlemen 
of Cheshire—- upon the awful solemnity of an oath— con- 
tains the faith and testimony of this indisputable evidence* 
One of these inquisitions was taken in the seventh year of 
Edward the Second; and the other in the twentieth of 
Edward the Third. The following fe th* subtfanrt of 
the two verdicts :— 

u By ah inquisition taken before Hugh de Audelith, 
Justice of Chester, on Sunday after the feast of St. Peter 
ad Vineula, it was found— < That a certain large piece of 
PPaste, called Ouermdrsh, was in undent times ordfcined 
for strangers of what countrjr soever, and assigned to 
such as came to the pence of the Earl of Chester, or to bid 
aid j resorting there to form dwellings, but without buiW* 
ing any fixed houses, by the means of nails w pins, save 
only booths and tents to live in/ 

u The other inquisition is as follows :— € The $ut? de«- 
fctaffe upon their oaths, that the Moor which is called 
Rudheath, was formerly a waste place, very anciently as- 
signed and set apart by some of the otd Boris of Chester, 
for the reception, not only ot their own subjects, but of 
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all fugitive strangers coming to the aid of the Earl's peace, 
either from England, or from any other countries.' — And 
there is an inquisition of the same tenor, relative to the 
other asylum of Hoole-Heath" 

The authors of Magna Britannia remark, that these 
sanctuaries were the source of much emolument to the 
earls, who received fines from all such persons, when 
they came to reside under their protection, a heriot at 
their death, and in case of their dying without issue, 
claimed their goods and chattels. It appears also that 
these profits were farmed under the earl in the reign of 
Edward II. 

Now that I am upon the subject of these grants and 
privileges emanating from our Cheshire monarch, I may 
be allowed to pursue them through their results to their 
final extinction. In doing this, I must of necessity be 
guilty of an anachronism ; but I hold this to be a much 
less inconvenience than splicing any topic into different 
portions, for the purpose of introducing it into various 
parts of the book, by which the natural connection is often 
lost. In several subsequent instances, the reader will 
observe this method is adopted; and the author believes 
with general advantage. But to return. 

It may be observed,* that this protection of criminals, 
of which an account has been given, was of a more un- 
limited nature than that afforded by the church, which 
was confined to parish churches, cathedrals, and other 
consecrated buildings, and a certain space around them ; 
in most instances not exceeding farther than the cemetery, 
and in point of time was restricted to forty days, and that 
only as preparatory to banishment from the realm ; 
whereas, under the protection of the Earl of Chester, 
felons and other criminals escaping from any part of the 
kingdom, so long as they demeaned themselves peaceably, 
were entitled to protection during life. The continued 
exercise of this privilege, by means of which Cheshire 

• See Lysons's Cheshire. 
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became the common receptacle of persons whose crimes 
had driven them from their own country, seems to have 
had, as might have been expected^ a most pernicious 
effect upon the morale of its inhabitants. In the reign of 
Henry IV. in consequence of " grievous clamour and 
complaint, made, to the King, of many murders, man- 
slaughters, robberies, batteries, and other riots and offen- 
ces done by the people of the county of Chester to divers 
of the Mag's liege people in divers counties of England/' 
an act of parliament was passed, by which they were 
made liable to outlawry and forfeiture of goods. 

Under the jurisdiction of the earls of Chester, debtors 
also had peculiar privileges. It was an ancient custom, 
that if a debtor should come into the Court of Exchequer 
at Chester, and there swear that he would pay his debts 
as soon as he was able, the officers of that court granted 
a writ in the nature of a protection, by virtue of which 
he was at liberty to go where he pleased, unmolested by 
hk creditors. A similar custom, with respect to debtors, 
existed also in the city of Chester from ancient times. If 
any freeman, having been imprisoned for a debt, and 
being unable to pay it, on going before the mayor and 
sheriffs, and swearing that he would pay the debt as soon 
as he was able, reserving to himself only "mean susten- 
tation," had a right to be discharged from his imprison- 
ment. This is stated in a record of the claims of die city 
to various privileges in the reign of King Henry VII ;* 
but about fifty years afterwards the custom appears to be 
somewhat different, for it was the practice at the later 
period, that when any freeman, imprisoned for debt, pe- 
titioned the mayor and aldermen, and declared that he 
was unable to pay the debt, he was allowed to reside in 
what was called " the free-house/' to walk at large within 
the liberties of the said house ;f to attend divide service 

* Orders and acts of assembly of the corporation, in the Town Clerk's office; 

t The boundaries of the liberties are described to extend along the waUa 
on the west side to the New Tower, and on the east side to Newton Towes, 
and towards the corn-market. 
K 
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at St. John's church without the North Gate, but not td 
go into any dwelling-house. The above-mentioned pri- 
vilege of the county debtors was taken away by an act 
of parliament in the 34th year of King Henry VIII. It 
does not appear that the privilege of the city debtors has 
been abolished by statute, but it has long since grown 
out of use. 

In the 32d year of Henry VIII. an act of parliament 
was passed for abolishing the privilege of sanctuary in all 
places throughout the realm, except in churches, hospi- 
tals, and church-yards ; and excluding from its benefits, 
even in consecrated places, all such persons as should be 
guilty of murder, rape, highway robbery, burglary, house- 
burning, or sacrilege. By this act, Manchester, Derby, 
York, Northampton, Norwich, Westminster, Wells, and 
Launcester, were made sanctuaries for term of life for all 
persons guilty of minor offences. The next year, the 
inhabitants of Manchester, who then carried on, as their 
petition sets forth, a great trade in the bleaching of linen 
yarn, making of linen and woollen cloths, and dressing 
of cottons, having experienced much inconvenience to 
their trade, which had been exposed to many depredations 
since the influx of dissolute persons who had resorted 
-thither under the sanction of the act then lately passed ; 
and having, as they stated, no mayor, sheriff, nor bailiff 
in their town, which was not walled, neither had it any 
gaol or prison for the confinement of offenders, petitioned 
parliament for relief, praying that the sanctuary might 
be removed from Manchester to some other town. Their 
petition was granted, and the sanctuary was, by an act 
of the 33d Henry VIII. removed to Chester, which, as the 
act sets forth, had no such trade and merchandise, and 
had a strong gaol for the punishment of malefactors, and 
a mayor, bailiffs, and other head officers. The act re- 
served a power to the king, if it should appear, by infor- 
mation, or otherwise, that Chester was not a meet place 
for a sanctuary, he might by his proclamation discharge 
the said city thereof, and appoint some other town or 
place in its stead. Not long after the passing of this act, 
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Hugh Aldersey, then mayor, accompanied by Mr. Foulk 
Dutton, went up with a petition to the king, representing 
to his Majesty that Chester, being a port town, and 
situated on the borders of Wales, was a very unfit place 
for a sanctuary for malefactors, and that it would be at- 
tended with many inconveniences to the merchants and 
inhabitants : the king acceded to their petition, and by 
proclamation removed the sanctuary from Chester to 
Stafford. The privilege of sanctuary was finally abolished 
by a statute of 21 James I. 

With this account of the origin, progress, and vari- 
ous ramifications of these asyla, to their final abrogation, 
we shall close our history of the acts and government of 
our first local sovereign. 

COAT ARMORIAL OF LUPUS. , 




RICHARD—THIRD EARL. 

This earl was but seven years old when his father 
died. He is spoken of as a youth of great promise by 
our old historians ; but he never appears to have entered 
upon the government of bis hereditary dominions. King 
Henry I. took him under his royal auspices, and treated 
him during his short life with paternal tenderness; he 
brought him up in the company of his own children, with 
k 2 
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whom he sent htm into Normandy, and with them there 
provided the most princely and best education for him. 
He married Maude, daughter of Stephen, Earl of Biois, 
in France, by his wife Adela, daughter of William the 
Conqueror, and had scarcely tasted the sweets of the 
nuptial bed, when a fatal accident deprived him and his 
consort, as well as a great number of the prime nobility, of 
their lives. A little before this catastrophe, King Henry 
had been in France, where having been eminently suc- 
cessful in his wars, and having settled his affairs to his 
satisfaction, he returned to England; and that his chil- 
dren and favourites might participate in his rejoicings, 
he sent into Normandy, requesting their immediate pre- 
sence at his court. In attempting to prosecute this voy- 
age, the ship was wrecked, and all, except one individual, 
perished. But heoause this lamentable accident is me- 
morable for the destructive influence it had upon many 
of the nobility of England, I shall give the whole story as 
cited out of Ordericus, by our great Cheshire antiquary :— 
" The master of the ship was Thomas the son of 
Stephen, who came to King Henry the First, then in 
Normandy, and ready to take shipping for England, and 
offered him a mark of gold (in elder ages valued at six 
pound in silver, and as others say, ten marks of silver, 
Gl. 13s. 4d.) desiring that as Stephen his father had 
transported the conqueror, when he fought against King 
Harold in England, and was his constant mariner in all 
his passages between England and Normandy, so that he 
himself likewise might now have the transportation of 
King Henry with all his attendance, as it were in fee; 
for he had a very good ship, called Candida Kavis, or 
The White Sfwp 3 well furnished for that purpose. The 
king thanked him, but withal told him, he had already 
made cfcoice of another ship which he would not change ; 
yet he would commend him to his two *cm*> William 
and Richard, wSfti many others of his nobility; whereat 

* Heary Bcadshaw calls this lady Matilda; but I rather chuse to 
follow Ordericus, whose authority in this instance is adopted by Sir Peter 
Jbeycester. 
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die mariners much rejoiced, and desired the prince to 
bestow some wine upon them to drink. He gave them 
Tres Modios Pini, three hogsheads of wine, wherewith 
they made themselves sufficiently drunk. There were 
almost three hundred in this unfortunate ship ; for there 
were fifty skilful oars or galleymen, had they not been 
intoxicated with wine, which belonged to the ship, be- 
sides the young gallants who were to be transported. 
Bat now being neither able to govern themselves nor the 
ship, they suffered it to be split on a rock, and so all 
were drowned, except one Baroldi, a butcher of Roan, 
in Normandy, who was taken up the next morning by 
three fishermen into their boat, after a cold frosty 
night's shipwreck, and with much ado recovered, and 
lived twenty years after." 

The names of the more eminent persons who perished 
in this fatal calamity, were William and Richard, two 
sons of King Henry the First, and his daughter Maude ; 
Richard, Earl of Chester, his wife Maude, and his bastard- 
brother Ottiweli ; William of Rothelent (Rhyddlan), who 
was coming to England to receive his father's inheri- 
tance; besides a great number of other distinguished 
personages of the first quality. The place whence this 
ill-fated vessel sailed, was Harefleet in Normandy, and 
'the precise period of the shipwreck is placed on the 6th 
December, in the year 1120, when the young earl was 
about nineteen years of age. The only public act of 
Richard, of which any knowledge has descended to pos- 
terity, is a charter of confirmation granted to the abbey 
of St. Werburgh. 

After alluding to the above melancholy event, our 
Cestrian collector, Webb, relates the following story of 
this Richard : — " That he had once formerly escaped a 
great perill, not of the sea, but by occasion of supersti- 
tious water ; for in his very infancy, before his going into 
Normandy, they led him a pilgrimage to fFinefrufs 
fPell, in Wales, where he w&s beset and encompassed 
with a great power and strength of the rebellious rout 
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of Welsh-men, to surprise and take him out of the hands 
of his leaders ; but by a valiant rescue of fFilHam^ then 
Constable of Chester, he was recovered out of their holds, 
and brought safe back again to the city of Chester, and 
afterwards sent into Normandy." 

By whom, or in what manner the Palatinate was 
governed in the interval between the death of Hugh 
Lupus, and the accession of Richard's successor, I have 
not been able to collect from any of our ancient writers. 
At all events, its privileges and immunities seem to have 
been preserved inviolate; for the following earl, with 
the concurrence of Henry I. entered upon all the royal 
prerogatives, in as ample a manner as they had been exer- 
cised by Hugh Lupus himself. It is certain that during 
.this interval of thirteen years, the little empire had been 
preserved in perfect peace and security ; and it is a' re- 
mark not unworthy of observation, that in the whole 
course of its existence, comprehending a period of about 
one hundred and seventy-four years, not a single instance 
is upon record of an attempt, on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of the city or county, to cast off their allegiance to 
their sovereign, or disturb his government by popular 
commotions. 
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RANDAL I.— FOURTH EARL. 

After the premature death of Richard, who left no 
issue, the Earldom devolved upon Randal, the son of 
John Bohun, a nobleman of Normandy, to whom the 
Conqueror had, for his good services, given the town of 
Carlisle, and had likewise made him Earl of Cumberland. 
He married Margaret, the sister of Hugh Lupus, by whom 
he had issue this Randal, and they both bear the surname 
of Mecenis, or Meschines. This Randal, as cousin and 
heir to Richard, was the fourth earl after the conquest,, 
for it must be borne in mind that we have all along de- 
nominated G her bod as the first earl, although he never 
had vested in him the palatinate dignity. It is worthy to 
be recorded, that this Randal so highly esteemed the 
honour of rising to this dignity, that he relinquished the 
coat-armour of his own father, John Earl of Cumberland, 
and assumed the three wheat sheafs, or, in a field-azure. 
This has given rise to an error, which was adopted by 
Ralph Hollingshead, that he exchanged the earldom of 
Cumberland for that of Chester. But this mistake has 
been satisfactorily corrected by Sir John Fern ; and it 
seems that his choice of these arms was principally occa- 
sioned by his own natural disposition, which was more 
inclined to peace and civil government, than to warlike 
affairs and great enterprizes. He married Lucy, the 
widow of Roger de Romar, son of Geroldus. She was 
the daughter of Algar the Saxon, Earl of Mercia, and 
sister to the two great earls, Edwin Earl of Mercia, and 
Morcar, Earl of Northumberland, who stoutly opposed 
William the Conqueror. By this lady he had issue Ran- 
dal, who succeeded his father in the earldom ; William, 
who was created earl of Cambridge ; and two daughters. 
He died A.D, 1128, after having been in possession of his 
high dignity eight years. Of this prince, peaceful and 
domestic in his habits and disposition, not an incident is 
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recorded worthy of the page of history, except that ac- 
cording to the fashion of the times, he bestowed various 
lands for the building and endowment of several religious 
houses, in honour and support of mother church, and for 
the peace of his soul ! 
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RANDAL 11.— FIFTH EARL. 



Randal the Second, surnamed Gernouns, from his 
having been born at Gernon-Castle, in Normandy, was 
son and successor to his father, Randal the First, in the 
earldom of Chester, and in all his patrimony both in Eng- 
land and Normandy, A. D. 1128. This prince was of a 
courageous and warlike temper, and living in times when 
great political contentions prevailed in the kingdom, he 
made a conspicuous figure in the history of that period. 
Our great antiquary, Sir Peter Leycester, has given a 
copious history of this earl, and I shall do no more than 
copy or abridge his account, correcting only his obsolete 
orthography. 

A.D. 1139. King Stephen made Henry, son of David 
King of Scotland, Earl of Northumberland, at Durham, 
and gave him Carlisle and Cumberland, upon a peace 
then concluded between Stephen and the Scottish monarch, 
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which incensed this Randal vehemently against Stephen ; 
and being allied to Robert Earl of Gloucester, whose 
daughter he had married, Randal was the more readily 
drawn to take part against Stephen, in favour of Maude 
the empress. John, prior of Hagulsted, in his continua- 
tion of the History of Simon of Durham, tells us, that in 
1 140, Henry, son of the King of Scotland, with his wife, 
coming to visit King Stephen in England, Randal was 
highly displeased at him, for he claimed Carlisle and 
Cumberland as his rightful patrimony, and determined 
to assault Henry, on his return to Scotland. But Stephen, 
having notice of RandaKs intentions, he sent Henry back 
into his own country safe from danger. The Earl of 
Chester's indignation was now more strongly directed 
against Stephen, and surprising the castle of Lincoln, 
possessed himself of all the strong-holds in that county, 
being associated in that enterprize with William de 
Romara, Earl of Lincoln, his half-brother. The story is 
thus related by Ordericus : Stephen had placed a garrison 
of soldiers in the castle for its defence, when Randal, who 
had approached the neighbourhood, spying an opportu- 
nity when the castle soldiers were dispersed abroad, 
unarmed, and without a cloak or coat, (as if he meant to 
fetch home his wife, whom be had before sent thither, 
accompanied with the countess of Lincoln, as walking 
abroad for their recreation) entered the castle with three 
soldiers, who followed close after him, no man suspecting 
any treachery. These instantly seized the port or gate, 
and took all the arms which they found, letting in Wil- 
liam de Romara, with a company of armed soldiers, who 
were at hand, according to previous arrangement; and 
so turning all out that remained in the castle, which were 
of the king's party, the two brothers possessed themselves 
both of the fortress and the town. 

King Stephen being apprized of this event, forthwith 
collected an army, and after Christmas-day, 1141, marched 
towards Lincoln, where by his sudden and unexpected 
comiug in the night, and the intelligence of some of the 
townsmen, he seized seventeen of the earl's soldiers who 
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were in the town. The two earls, with their wires and 
friends, were closely besieged in the castle, and saw no 
reasonable hope of escaping from their perilous situation. 
At last, however, Randal (who was the younger and mote 
adventurous earl) contrived to escape from the castle by 
night, unobserved by the enemy, attended only by a very 
few men. Making the best of his way into his own do* 
minions, he exerted his utmost ability to raise forces, 
obtained succours from his father-in-law, the Earl of 
Gloucester, who also joined him in person ; succeeded in 
collecting a great number of Welshmen, whom he exas- 
perated against the king ; and finally successfully invoked 
the assistance of the empress Maude, to whom he swore 
fealty. Having now gathered a numerous army, the two 
earls, Randal and the Earl of Gloucester, made a hasty 
march to Lincoln. The king, hearing of their approach, 
took counsel as to his best mode of proceeding. Some 
advised him to leave a competent strength to defend the 
town, and to go away himself and raise a potent army 
through all parts of the kingdom, whereby in due time 
he might be able to disperse them if they should continue 
before that town ; while others endeavoured to persuade 
him to send a parley to the enemy to put off the battle, 
since that day (being Christmas-day) was sacred, and to 
be set apart In commemoration of the purification of the 
Virgin Mary. But the obstinate king, not willing to 
delay the matter, prepared all his forces immediately for 
combat. The king divided his army into three bodies, 
a division which was likewise adopted by the two earls. 
In the front of the king's army were the Flemings and 
the Britons, commanded by William de Ipro and Alan de 
Dinan. On the opposite side to them stood a furious 
company of the Welsh, commanded by two brothers, 
Mariadoth and Kaladrius. 

Preparations being now made for the battle, the Earl 
of Chester alighted from his horse, resolving to fight on 
foot. The stout earl bravely encouraged his Cheshire 
regiment of foot, and made this short speech to the Earl 
of Gloucester, and the rest of his army: — "I humbly 
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thank you, most invincible general, and you the rest of 
my fellow-soldiers, that you have so faithfully and cou- 
rageously expressed your affection to i&e, even to the 
hazard of your own lives. And since I have been the 
cause of this your danger, it is but reason that I should 
lead the way, and give the first onset to the army of the 
perfidious king, who hath broken the truce he made, and 
only out of the confidence of your valour, and the king's 
injustice, I doubt not to dissipate his forces, and with my 
sword to make way through the midst of my enemies; 
Methinks I see them run already/' Then Robert Earl 
of Gloucester, who commanded in chie£ encouraged his 
soldiers, and told the Bastions, and others who were dis- 
inherited, That now they should have one bout for the 
recovery qf their right and Inheritance. 

King Stephen, on the other hand, alighted from his 
horse, and fought on foot very stoutly, both for his life 
and kingdom ; but having no audible voice, commanded 
Baldwin de Clare, a man of great honour and prowess, 
to make known his mind to the army* who made an ora- 
tion to encourage his soldiers; '* impeaching the Earl 
of Chester as a man audacious, but without judgement; 
heady to plot a treason, but still wavering in the pursuit 
of it ; ready to run into battle, but uncircumspect of any 
danger ; aiming beyond his reach, and conceiting things 
merely impossible ; and there/ore hath but few with him, 
leading only a rout of vagrant and tumultuous peasants : 
So there is nothing in him to be feared $ for whatsoever 
he begins like a man, he ends like a women ; unfortunate 
in ail his undertakings ; in his encounters he hath either 
been vanquished, or if by chance he rarely obtain a vic- 
tory, it is with greater loss on his part than the con- 
quered/' As soon as be had ended his oration, the battle 
began, which was very fierce and terrible, many being 
slain on both sides. At the head of the kings army were 
very stout soldiers, but his enemies out-numbering him, 
prevailed. William de Ipro with the Flemings, and Alan 
with the Britons, first gave way, which equally discouraged 
fte king's friends, and .elated the enemy, Besufcs, 
l 2 
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several of his nobles were disaffected to his cause, and 
while they remained with him in person, treacherously 
favoured the desertion of their troops to the Earls of 
Chester and Gloucester. William Earl of Mellent, and 
William de Warren, his brother, and other famous knights 
both of England and Normandy, ran away as soon as 
they saw their own side shrink. But Baldwin de Clare, 
and several others of his nobles stuck stoutly to the king, 
and fought to the last man. Stephen himself, like a noble 
branch of an heroic family, fought so gallantly, that when 
his sword was broken, taking a battle axe from a young 
gentleman who stood near him, he ceased not to encoun- 
ter with his over-powerful enemies, but was at last forced 
to yield himself prisoner to Robert Earl of Gloucester, 
his cousin, who sent him to Maude, the empress, at Bris- 
tol, where he was imprisoned. Baldwin de Clare, like- 
wise, with other distinguished champions of the king's 
army, were taken prisoners. Thus by the voluble wheel 
of fortune, was king Stephen taken prisoner at the battle 
of Lincoln, on Candlemas-day, A,D. 1141, according to 
Ordericus, who lived in that very age, which was princi- 
pally achieved by the valour and address of Randal Earl 
of Chester. It is said, that Alan Earl of Brittaine, to 
avenge the dishonour of taking his lord and king prisoner, 
laid an ambush for the assassination of Randal, but was 
himself taken and imprisoned, till he did homage to the 
Earl of Chester, and had delivered up his castles unto him. 
Not long after this, Robert Earl of Gloucester was 
taken prisoner by Stephen's party, in a subsequent battle, 
and thrown into prison ; and after some negociation, his 
enlargement was consented to, on the condition of the 
release of Stephen. The king, having thus acquired his 
Kberty, A.D. 1 143, again besieged the city of Lincoln, and 
attempted to build a fort over against the castle, of which 
Randal was in possession, but the earl effectually frus- 
trated his design, killing the workmen who were employ- 
ed in its construction. In 1145, king Stephen, gathering 
a large army, built a strong castle over against Welling- 
ford, whither Randal Earl of Chester accompanied him 
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with great forces, and was restored unto his favour. But 
afterwards the earl coming to the king's court at Nor- 
thampton, was surprised, little dreaming. of any such 
matter, and cast into prison until he restored the castle 
of Lincoln, which he had fraudulently seized, ami all other 
castles which he injuriously had taken from the king. 
But the reconciliation between Stephen and Randal is 
thus related in Gesta Stephani: — The Earl of Chester 
(who had got almost a third part of the kingdom by his 
sword) came to the king, and desired pardon for his re- 
bellion at Lincoln, and for the seizing of his sovereign's 
possessions, and therefore was received into favour. And 
in further testimony of his obedience, he helped the king's 
forces, and gallantly assaulted the town of Bedford, which 
had much weakened and shattered the king's army, and 
having taken it, delivered it into Stephen's hands. After 
this he accompanied king Stephen to Wallingford, at- 
tended by three hundred gallant horse, till the king had 
completed a strong castle, in prospect thereof, to stop the 
incursions of the enemy, who were wont to issue out of 
that place, and prey upon the country. But notwith- 
standing these appearances of friendship, Randal was 
strongly suspected by Stephen's party, because he surren- 
dered not the castles and rents which he had violently 
taken from the king ; and because of the earl's wavering 
mind, not having put in pledges, of his fidelity ; so that 
neither the king nor his prime councillors durst rely 
upon him, unless he would surrender all the king's pos- 
sessions ; and they came to this conclusion, that if he 
refused this, the king ought to avail himself of the favour- 
able opportunity of securing his person. 

Randal, finding himself thus suspected, set about 
contriving how he might extricate himself from his peri- 
lous situation, and turn the machinations of his enemies 
against themselves ; and coming to the court with some 
attendants, whereby he might be the less suspected, he 
complained how he was beset with a barbarous multitude 
of Welsh, who made great spoil and waste of his lands, 
so that he and all bis tenants bordering on the confines 
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of his county, would be quite extirpated, unless the king 
gave him speedy assistance ; telling him, that his pre* 
scence would do more by the very name of a king, than 
many thousands of soldiers without him. The king cheer- 
fully promised his assistance ; but the council about the 
royal person would not hear of a compliance with this 
solicitation 5 they urged the king to consider whether the 
earl had not a design to ensnare him, representing that 
it was not safe for him to bring his army into the midst 
of so barbarous a country, through mountainous and 
steepy places, where be might be entrapped on every 
side. Besides, it were a very rash part to go into his 
country, who had token from him the greatest part of his 
kingdom ; for although he might seem to incline to the 
king, yet there was no certainty of his fidelity, nor pled- 
ges of assurance; and that if be would have the king's 
assistance, he should first deliver up what he had unjustly 
taken ; which if he refused, then presently he should be 
seized on as the king's enemy, and be imprisoned till he 
made restitution. But Randal, when he heard the con- 
ditions which he was to perform before be could have 
the king's aid, answered, that he came not to the court 
for that purpose, neither had he any notice of this before- 
hand, whereby he might have advised thereon, and utter- 
ing many high words, he was laid hold on by the king's 
officers, and imprisoned. The pobles who took part with 
Earl Randal petitioned the king for his enlargement, and 
offered sureties, or any security the king should demand 
for the delivery up of those castles which were of right 
belonging unto the king, so that the earl might be releas- 
ed. And thereupon the Earl of Chester (having given 
pledges, and taken a solemn oath that he would never 
hereafter take up arms against the king) was restored to 
his liberty. 

No sooner, however, was the oarl released, than be 
violated his oath, and raised an army against the king, 
prosecuting his wrathful indignation by fire and sword 
wherever he came. He appeared often with a patty of 
soldiers in view of the town of Lincoln, where now the 
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king had placed the flower of his troops, and had many 
skirmishes with them ; sometimes he was put to the 
worse; sometimes by the smiling success of fortune, he 
victoriously triumphed over the king's party. He like- 
wise blocked up the castle of Coventry, which also he 
had delivered up to the king, till Stephen came to relieve 
it with victuals, for which it was in great distress, and 
that was done with great difficulty to the king, by forcing 
his passage through Randall army, where by the Way he 
had many conflicts. In the first skirmish, the king having 
received some slight wound, was forced to retreat ; but 
as soon as he was recovered, he fell upon the earl's army, 
took many, wounded others, while the earl himself was 
put to flight, and nearly slain. The king then razed the 
castle of Coventry, to the ground, and victoriously pro- 
ceeded to other castles in Randal's possession, sometimes 
blocking them up, sometimes burning and destroying all 
about them, and ever after became a sore enemy to Ran- 
dal and his adherents. 

In 1150, David, King of Scotland, entertained Henry, 
son of Maude the empress of Carlisle, very magnificently, 
about Whitsuntide, in the presence of Henry, son of King 
David, and Randal Earl of Chester, who was then ap- 
peased concerning his ctaim upon Carlisle and Cumber- 
land as his patrimony, and did homage to King David ; 
for there appears to have been some understanding 
among them, that for these, Randal should have the ho- 
nour of Lancaster, and that Earl Randal's son should 
marry one of the daughters of Henry, prince of Scotland. 
And so King David, Henry Duke of Normandy, and 
Earl Randal agreed to unite their forces against King 
Stephen. In consequence of this compact, the Scottish 
monarch, with his son Henry, actually marched his forces 
to Lancaster, where Earl Randal promised to meet them 
with his ; but the latter having failed of his promise, they 
again retreated to their own country. 

Randal the second closed his earthly career in the 
year 1 153, after having possessed the earldom twenty- 
five years. He was married, as already noted, to Maude, 
daughter of Robert Earl of Gloucester, bastard son of 
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King Henry the First, by whom he had issue, Hugh, wlio 
succeeded him in the earidom, and another son named 
Richard. He founded a nunnery in the city of Chester ; 
a priory at Trenthara, in Staffordshire, and one at Ment- 
ings in Lincolnshire, besides giving large endowments to 
churches and religious houses. Yet it does not appear 
that Randal was any favourite with mother church, as we 
are assured he died excommunicated by Walter Durdant, 
bishop of Lichfield. The piety and affection of his widow 
and his eldest son Hugh, however, was strongly marked 
in their anxious solicitudes to remove from the soul of 
their deceased husband and father the tremendous ana- 
thema, and contracted for his absolution, by giving to the 
bishop and his successors the town of Styshall, near Co- 
ventry—a very moderate compensation for a blessing of 
such inestimable magnitude ! 

The prominent feature in the character of Randal 
the second, is a bold daring spirit of enterprize, developed 
in his high military prowess; turbulent in his nature, 
and ambitious in his projects, his conquests were only 
bounded by the limits of his power; nor does he appear 
to have been scrupulous in the choice of means to accom- 
plish a favourite end. If credit is to be given to his history, 
with him the solemnity of an oath was of no moral obliga- 
tion, or at least of so little, that it might be violated as 
soon and as often as political expediency required it. He 
maintained, however, a steady and unflinching adherence 
to the cause of the empress Maude, and her son Henry, 
whose principal stay and hope he was. To King Stephen 
he was an enemy as bitter as he was formidable ; and 
such was the extent of his power and influence, that he 
maintained in the field, many a doubtful conflict with 
the monarch of the whole realm. Of the domestic 
government of his own little state we know little, ami 
probably it claimed but a very inconsiderable portion of 
his attention 5 but there is no evidence that his subjects 
made the slightest resistance either to his civil or military 
sway. 

COAT ARMORIAL SAME AS RANDAL 1. 
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HUGH II.— SIXTH EARL. 

Hugh the Second, surnamed Cyveliok from his being 
born in the province of that name, situate in that part of 
Wales anciently called Powys, succeeded his father in the 
earldom A J). 1153. He is represented by the historian* 
in fortitude and valour not unlike to his noble father, but 
greatly inferior to him in wisdom, and the government of 
his own passions. He performed many valiant acts, and 
by his sword made purchase of the land called Bromfield, 
from the Welsh, his most inveterate enemies. When 
the son of Henry II. took up arms against his father, 
and waged an unnatural war for the possession of the. 
crown, earl Hugh, with the two Roberts, Earls of Derby 
and Leicester, joined his standard and was engaged in 
several hostile conflicts. In 1 1 73, the Earl of Chester, and 
Rafe de Filgiers of Normandy, had nearly succeeded in pos- 
sessing themselves of all the provinces belonging to the 
king in Little Brittain, in France; but were finally over- 
thrown by the forces of king Henry, in a decisive battle. 
The vanquished were compelled to retreat, and sought a 
place of security in the castle of Dole. Hither the victo- 
rious Henry pursued the fugitives, who, having no hopes 
of succour, and seeing no possibility of escape, surren- 
dered themselves and the castle, on the 26th of August in 
the last-mentioned year. They were led captives into 
Normandy, and kept prisoners in Falois. But, after a 
year's imprisonment, or thereabouts, king Henry and 
Ins son were reconciled, upon which the King of Scots 
and this Earl of Chester were put to their ransom, which 
says Webb the said Hugh paid, and got him home, being 
taught by his folly to be more wise afterwards, and lived 
peaceably and prosperously the rest of his days. Accord- 
ing to Hoveden, however, as cited by Sir Peter Leycester, 
the imprisonment of the earl must have been nearly four 
years, for he says, that " in 1177, at a parliament at Nor r 
thampton, in January, both Robert Earl of Leicester, and 

M 
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Hugh Earl of Chester, were restored to all their lands by 
the king ;" unless we suppose, that notwithstanding his 
release from captivity at the end of a year, his lands re- 
mained in a state of sequestration till the parliament at 
Northampton gave them back to him. 

Of this earl I find nothing more worthy of being re- 
corded. He married Bertred, daughter of Simon Evereux, 
in Normandy, who survived him. By this lady he had 
issue Randal, who succeeded to the earldom, and four 
daughters, Maude, Mabill, Agnes, and A visa, who were 
all very honourably bestowed in marriage; Maud to 
David Earl of Huntington, Mabill to William D'Albainy, 
Earl of Arundel; Agnes to William Ferrers, Earl of 
Derby ; and A visa to Robert Quincey, a baron of great 
honour, and in her right Earl of Lincoln,— He had also 
base issue two sons and two daughters, one of the latter 
of whom was married to Raufe Man waring, some time 
Judge of Chester, an ancestor of the present family of 
Peover, in Cheshire.* 



* In our presently* of refinement th^ 
to illegitimate children, which was unknown to former times ; for although 
from a very early period, they were excluded from hereditary succession to 
honours and property, when there was legal issue, yet they generally shared 
bountifully in the gifts and bequests of the reputed father ; and their matri- 
monial alliances were as honourable as if legitimately descended. This is 
particularly exemplified in the history of this period. Our Cheshire anti- 
quary has given us several illustrations of this fact In speaking of Gtvo, 
a natural daughter of Hugh Lupus, Sir Peter says, " Because of the civility 
of those ages, she was styled only daughter of Earl Hugh, not base daughter, 
whence some have supposed ber to be a legitimate daughter." And again, 
%A As for the usual custom in ancient times, of omitting that infamous title of 
fcMterd, Robert Earl of Gloucester, base son of Henry the First, is termed 
only brother of Maude die empress, by floveden ; also in a charter made by 
Maude the empress herself, he is styled tret for, not oostercUretAffv Re- 
ginald, Earl of Cornwal, another bastard of Henry I. is called uncle to Henry 
the Second.'* " Neither were bastards in those elder ages of such disrepute 
as now in our days : Memmmie alicubi Uyim (saith Spelman in his glos- 
sary on the word BatUrdmi) Priicoe Stptmtrie*mU$ PepwUeetkm Spwrio* 
■ fw a hl si D w4* MO N M fr Min n; and where he further tells us, that King William 
the Conqueror began his letter to Alan Earl of Little Britain, as he did many 
other more, in these words :— R$9 WUUehmu cognomtnto Battanhu ; of 
which fide it teems be was" not ashamed, otherwise he would never have used 
kMnuelf." 
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Earl Hugh the Second ended bis days at Leek, im 
Staffordshire, in the year 1181* after being in possession 
of the earldom 28 years. He made some grants of lands 
to religious houses, bat does not appear to have been so 
liberal a patron of the church as several of his predecessors. 

COAT ARMORIAJU OF HUGH CYVBUO** 




RANDAL HL— SEVENTH EARL. 

Randal the Third, surnamed Blundeviite, succeeded 
his father in the earldom. He is reputed the most famous 
of all his predecessors, not only for military prowess, 
which in those days held the first rank in the cardinal 
virtues, but for his wisdom and prudence ; he was the 
principal counsellor and agent to four of the English 
monarchs, Henry IE Richard I. King John, and Henry 
III. The first of these monarchs knighted him, and gave 
him to wife Constance,* the widow of Geoffrey his fourth 

• Cfaaldos Cambrensis, in company with ArshMabop Baldwin, visto* 
this city in 1189; and as it would argue a want of diligence and obteratfe* 
in a traveller and historian to pais by such a visit without having something 
extraordinary to communicate, gives us the following important information 
respecting the Earl's wife :~_" Constance, countess of Chester, kept a herdrf 
milch hinds, mad* cheese of their iaill^jpdpies«tedtht»tothtAfshW*f 
—that he saw an animal there, the compound of an ox and a stag— a woman 
horn without arms who could sew as well with her feet as othenof her sex 
win their fingers— and finally, that he heard of a Utter <rf whelps begotten by 
amonfcey^w 

m2 
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son, daughter and heir of Conan, duke of little Brittain, 
and Earl of Richmond, A.D. 1187- 

While Richard I. was engaged in the crusades in the 
Holy Land, bis brother John, then Earl of Moreton, was 
treacherously employed in fortifying the eastles, and taking 
other measures to secure the crown for himself. Randal 
was foremost in resisting the traiterous designs of prinee 
John, against whom he declared open hostility, and associ- 
ated with David, brother of the King of Scotland, and Fer- 
rars Earl of Derby, brought a great army against the castle 
of Nottingham, which was finally recovered for king 
Richard. Other strong holds were also taken and sub- 
dued by his valour to the king's authority. 

After the death of Richard, king John ascended the 
throne, but his turbulent and wayward measures greatly 
exasperated his subjects, and presented a favourable op* 
portunity for the French king to take part with them 
against their rightful sovereign, Randal, however, though 
he had formerly placed himself in direct opposition to 
the attempted usurpation of John, now that he possessed 
the crown in his own right, became his most power- 
ful auxiliary; and notwithstanding that he wished re- 
formation in many things that were amiss in the com- 
monwealth, yet would never be drawn to take part with 
the French in the subjugation of his native country. 
And when this king, in the midst of his troubles, and be- 
fore he had settled the state of his kingdom, or driven the 
French put of the land, departed this life,, he warmly es- 
poused the jcause of his son, Henry III. then a yoiuth but 
pine years okj, and took upon himself chiefly the defence 
of the young king; and being assisted by the brave mar- 
tial Earl of Pembroke, encountered the forces of Lewis 
and his confederates in many sharp conflicts, and es- 
pecially in the memorable battle of Lincoln, A.D. 1217, 
where he slew and put to flight the chief part of the 
French, with the English rebels, and compelled Lewis to 
the acceptance of terms, by which he consented to eva- 
luate the Jringdom. Among the prisoners taken in this 
hattle, was Gaunt, newly made Earl of Lincoln by the 
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French king, and upon Randal was conferred this dignity, 
-as well for his high merits in this service, as for his stand- 
ing next <tt>usin in blood to Honiara, to whom that earldom 
was first allotted, who w^s 1 brother to John Earl of Cum- 
berland, the father of the first Randal Earl of Chester. 
For the other .exploits, and the character of this earl, I 
shall here adopt the homely relation of our old historian, 
William Webb *— 

" This worthy -earl, after -these great services performed 
by him in England, was drawn by his heroicall disposi- 
tion to the wars in Egypt and Syria, against Saracens and 
infidels, which he likewise managed with like happy suc- 
cess, and after his many worthy victories, returned home 
to solace himself in the earldom of Chester; and when 
the affairs of war gave him leisure, he built the two fa- 
mous castles of Cbartley, in Staffordshire, and Beeston,* 

* This ancient castle, standing within about twelve miles .of the city of 
Chester, from its stupendous elevation upon an insulated rock, forms an inte- 
resting spectacle to the country Around, and may be seen in several directions 
from a distance of upwards of thirty miles. A brief account of its history 
and present state is pvoposed in this note, which is principally taken from 
JlsnshaU's History of Cheshire, The period .of its erection is fixed in the 
. year 1220, soon after the return of Randal BlundevHle from the Holy Land* 
John Scot, the last local monarch of Cheshire, dying in 1237, Henry III. 
previous to possessing himself of the earldom, seised on the castles of Chester . 
and .Beeston, and Hugh de Spencer, 8tephen de Legrave, and Henry de 
.Audley, were appointed commissioners for the purpose. In 1256, prince 
Edward paid a visit to his palatinate, and inspected the fortresses ; and Fuloo 
de Orreby, justice of Chester, was placed in charge of the " castles of Ches- 
ter, Beaston, Dissard, Schotewyke, and Vaenot." In 1264, the partisans of 
.Simon de Montford possessed themselves of Beeston Castle ; but the news 
of the escape of prince Edward from Hereford, the following year, stimulated 
his Cheshire friends, and James de Audley, and Urian de St Pierre, made 
themselves masters of this almost impregnable fortress. About June, the 
-prince, accompanied Humphrey de Bohun, Henry de Hastings, and Guy 
jde Montford, his prisoners at rthe battle of Evesham. In the fifth year of 
Edward II. Robert de Holland was appointed governor of the castle ; and 
in the 32nd of Henry III. prince Edward, Earl of Chester, nominated 
Robert de Houghton to the eonstabkship of Beeston, and to receive the pro- 
duce of the lands and tenements of John de St. Pierre, duranU j&srile, at 
the salary of £4. per ami— In 1399, Beeston Castle received a garrison 0/ 
100 men at arms, and was well victualled by order of Richard II. who made 
U the depot of his treasures, to the value, as Stow reports, of 200,000 marks, 
Hrtfch were subsequently carried to Chester. The name of " the baugbjf 
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in Cheshire. He founded also the abbey of De-la*Croe*, 
towards which he raised a toll throughout his countries 
and jurisdictions, and was a great benefactor to the pro- 
fessors of religion, according to those times being him- 
self very devout; as appeared at a perillous storm and 
tempest at sea, as he sailed homeward out of Syria, 
where no danger could daunt his courage; but hearten- 
ing and encouraging his sailors in a dark night, wMi 
cheerful words and his own hard labour, to play the men 
till midnight, saying, Then we shaii be tafc ; which so 

Bolingbroke" operating here, the fortress was abandoned. Daring the short 
peace between Henry VI. and his successor, the castle was given to the Duke 
of York, who being declared heir to the throne, it was enumerated in the 
list of manors and castles appurtenant to the crown, A.D. 1406— Eighty 
years after this, Leland describes the fortress as being in a state of ruin ; but 
during the desolating wars of Charles I. and his parliament, a party of 30Q 
of the u Roundheads*' got possession of it in the night of Feb. 21, 1642, 
and put it in a state of defence. On the 13th Dec. 1643, a little before day. 
Captain Sandford, a devoted royalist, who came out of Ireland with eight of 
his firelocks, crept up the steep hill of the castle, and got into the upper ward, 
of which he took possession, although it was deemed " most impregnable." 
Captain Steele, who then commanded in it for the parliament, was tried for 
cowardice, and suffered death for it on Monday, January 28, 1644, but it 
was supposed unjustly, inasmuch as some of his men betrayed symptoms of 
fear, and he himself did not feel safe in trusting to mem. " What made 
much against Steele (says Burghall in his diary) he took Sandford down Into 
his chamber, where they dined together, and much beer was sent up to Sand- 
ford's men, and the castle, after a short parley, was delivered up, Steele and 
his men having leave to march, with their arms and colours, to Nantwich ; 
but as soon as he was come into that town, the soldiers were so enraged against 
him, that they would have pulled him to pieces, had he not been immediately 
clapped In prison. There were much wealth and goods in the easlle be- 
longing to gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who had brought it thither for 
safety, besides ammunition and provisions for half a year at least; all 
which the enemy got.** On the 90th October, 1644, the parliament's 
" council of war," at Nantwich, hearing that die enemy at Beeston were 
in want of fuel and other necessaries, laid close siege to it ; but on the 17th 
of March following, it was relieved by prince Rupert and prince Mauriee, at 
the head of a strong force s they plundered nearly the whole of Bunbury 
parish, and burnt Beeston hall. In the following month it was again be- 
sieged. A mound, still visible on the nort&east side of the MO, was raised, 
moated round, and fertfficatkms erected upon it ; but the king approaching 
from Shropshire, the works were abandoned, and the parliamentarians marched 
towards Nantwich. Ob the 4th of June the garrison sallied out, and as- 
oaulting Ridley-hill, wer0 drtren baA with loss— After the battle of Rowten, 
tfeptriianieritafyrioe^t^ latter end if 
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came to pass indeed : and whereupon he said, AW I 
perswade myself that the Monks did, indeed, arise' at mid- 
night, according to their institutions, to joyn in their 
prayers for us, which, together with our true endeavour, 
hath through God's mercy freed us from this danger. He , 
was a famous defender of the liberties and freedoms of 
his country, and drew unto him the assistance of many 
others, in the suppressing and punishing of Hubert, a 
chief justice of England, who had caused king Heitry to 
be strict, and carry a heavy hand towards his people, 
touching their privileges and charters formerly established. 

Sep temb er % and after undergoing a siege of seven weeks, it was surrendered 
on the 16th November. Burghall thus notices it :*— " Nor. 16, Beettoa 
Castle, that had been besieged almost a year (at different periods) was de- 
livered up by Captain Valet, the governor, to Sir William Brereton : there 
were in it 56 soldiers, who by agreement had liberty to depart with their 
arms, colours flying, and drums beating, with two cart loads of goods, and 
to be conveyed to Denbigh ; but twenty of the soldiers laid down their arms, 
and craved liberty to go to their own homes, which was granted. There was 
neither meat nor drink found in the castle, but only a piece of a turkey pie, 
and alive peacock and peahen." Soon after the taking of Chester, in 1646, 
Beeston Castle was dismantled, and has since been sinking into the beautiful 
ruin which it now presents. The remains of the castle occupy the side of a 
bin, which rises With a regular but steep ascent, to the brink of a lofty and 
inaccessible precipice ; the walls of the outer court* in which are now some 
large stone quarries, are of considerable extent, of an Irregular form, With 
several towers ; at the gfcte of entrance are two circulars towers ; the entrance 
under the gateway is very narrow, under rugged steps, formed out of the 
natural rock ; the keep is surrounded by a deep ditch, sunk in the sdlid rock, 
ever which is a draw-bridge. The remains of tills venerable fortress form a 
striking object in the scenery of a large surrounding district. The site of the 
castle being alienated from the earldom by Elizabeth, was granted to Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, from whom it is supposed the Beestons purchased it ; it has de- 
scended with the manor to the present proprietor, Sir Thomas Mostyn, Bart, 
who takes considerable cart in preserving the remains of this once formidable 
fortress from further dilapidation. There has long been a traditionary belief 
among the peasantry, that this ancient castle will one day be restored to its 
pristine glories. To this supposed restoration, Leyland alludes in some latin 
Hues, which are thus translated by bishop Gibson, in his edition of Camden : — 

" Bandal returning from the Syrian land, 
This castle raised, bit county to defend, 
The borderer to fright and to oommand. 
Though ruined here the stately fabric lies, 
Yet, with new glories it again shall rise, 
If I) a prophet, nay believe old prophecies." 
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What, should I speak of his honourable victories ii* Brit- 
tain and Anjou ; his winning of the castles of Gomer, 
New-Chattel, and other places ; his famous exploits in 
Normandy, against the French, and the renown he won 
himself in those parts, being left by the king thereto finish 
that, which himself could not in many years bring to 
pass ; As also, that he left no mean glory behind him in 
the excellent parts of wisdom and knowledge that was in 
l}im, having compiled a book of the laws of the realm 
with great judgment, to show his studious inclination to 
all virtues requisite in an absolute governor. He was 
also for estate such as might well gain him to be account- 
ed the greatest subject in the kingdom ; being possessed 
of five earldoms together ; whereof, first, he had Chester 
by birth and inheritance ; as, also, that of Lincoln, his 
due by birth, and his reward by service ; and of three 
others, namely, Huntington, Britain, and Richmond, to 
all which he came by right of his wives/* 

Sir Peter Leycester, at the close of his account of 
this earl, subjoins the following notices, the receipt of 
which he acknowledges from the antiquary, Dugdale :— 
This Earl Randal was but of low . stature, as we may 
observe from the words of the Earl of Perch to him at 
Lincoln. What (said he) have we' staid all this while for 
such a little man, such a dwarf? To whom Earl Randal 
replied, I vow to God and our Lady, whose church this is, 
that be/ore to-morrow evening, I will seem to thee to be 
higher than that steeple. — King John gave to this Randal 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, in Staffordshire, to hold by the 
service of one knight's fee; and also the custody of all 
Simon Montford's lands, with the forests, to the use of 
the said Simon. King Henry the Third, gave to him the 
custody of the honour of Lancaster, and the castle of 
Mountsorrel, which Randal demolished ; he gave also to 
Randal the custody of the honour of Brittany, in the 
counties of Cambridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and he exe- 
cuted the office of sheriff by his deputies, in the counties 
of Stafford, Salop, and Lancaster. The same king gave 
him likewise all that part of the honour of Richmond, 
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which be formerly had of the grant of King John, to hold 
for Randal's Hfe upon condition that he should make rio 
agreement with the Earl of Brittany to surrender the 
same up to him, unless the Earl of Brittany could Obtain 
those Ian* m Normandy, which the Earl of Chester had 
lost inf the service of King John. Independent of these 
grants, ibis earl was immensely rich ; in 11*80, he pur- 
chased of Roger de Mersey all the lands which he had 
between Ribble and Mersey, in Lancashire, ah extensive 
tract of country. Randal, as before noticed, married to 
his first wffe Constance, widow of Geofrey, fourth son Of 
Henry the Second, and daughter and heir of Conan, Duke 
of Little Brittaine, and Earl of Richmond, This lady 
was divorced by him in 1200, after being married thir- 
teen years. Although he assumed the two titles of luV 
countess during their living together, yet he never adopted 
them after the divorce. He afterwards married Clemens, 
sister of Geofrey de Filgiers in Normandy, and widow to 
Alan de Dinnam. Some ancient writers affirm, that Ran- 
dal was married to a third Wife; but this is disproved by 
Sir Peter Leycefeter, who shews that Clemens survived 
the earl, and produces evidence that she sued out her 
dower. 

This earl ended his days at Waltingford, in Berkshire, 
in the year 1232, having possessed the earldom fifty-one 
years. He was buried in the Chapter-house at Chester. 

Randal had no issue by either of his wives, leaving 
his whole inheritance to be shared by his four sisters, a» 
before mentioned in the notice of Hugh Cyveliok. 



The distinguished pre-eminence of Randal Bfande- 
vilte, during his long and active government, is a topic 
that has elicited peculiar notice from all those writers 
who have treated of our ancient palatinate, and will war- 
rant me in adverting to two or three incidents of more 
than common interest, 

N 
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In the preceding sketch of his public life, enough has 
feeen advanced to shew the high character he sustained, 
and the important authority he held, m respect of the 
general affairs of the kingdom. The following instance 
will still further illustrate this fact. In 1232, when Henry 
. III. assembled a parliament in London, he made a formal 
demand for large sums of money from the great men, for 
the discharge of those debts which bad been incurred by 
his recent wars. The Earl of Chester, with a boldness 
correspondent with his high station, resisted the demand, 
and in the name of the English nobility, told him, that 
the earls, barons, and knights, who held of him in capite, 
had personally attended him in the service, and in that 
service having expended a large portion of their property, 
it was unreasonable that they should be required to fur- 
nish further supplies. To this representation, Henry was 
compelled to yield acquiescence, and the grant was abso- 
lutely refused. 

That this renowned earl reigned the sole and uncon- 
trolled monarch of his own dominions, with an absolute 
and sovereign power; that be acknowledged no superior, 
whenever the behests of his paramount lord were contrary 
to the maxims of sound policy, or to those dictates of 
natural justice which he thought a wise and virtuous 
prince always owed to a faithful and obedient people- 
was strongly illustrated in all his acts* of government. 
Of this, says Dr. Gower, there was a remarkable instance, 
when that weak prince, Henry the Third, issued his 
imperial mandate for the collection of the papal-tax— 
commonly called Peter-pence — through the whole extent 
of his dominions ; since our Cestrian monarch not only 
forbade the collection of it within the bounds of his own 
territories, but threatened the collectors with condign 
punishment, if they insolently disobeyed his royal plea- 
sure. Amongst other historians, of the most approved 
character, who relate this fact, William Smith, in his 
Vale Royal, gives us the following, and by for the best, 
account of the transaction :— " Randal, or Raaulph, the 
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Third, he says, was very well learned, especially in the 
laws of the realm ; insomuch that he compiled a book 
thereof. For we read, that when the Pope sent his col- 
lectors throughout Christendom to gather up his tenths, 
he alone refused to pay any : suffering none in his domi- 
nions, either layman or clerk, to yield any tenths to the 
Pope's proctors ; although all England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland paid it" 

As the incident which gave rise to the establishment 
of the famous Cheshire Minstrels, occurred during the 
earldom of Randal de Blundeville, I shall take the oppor* 
tunity of introducing their history in this place, with the 
transaction which gave rise to their exclusive privileges. 
This will bring us down to a period, much lower than that 
of which we are now treating, but, as before remarked, 
I regard it preferable to trace the history of any subject 
from its origin to its conclusion, rather than, divide it into 
different patches, and thus make it occupy distinct and 
various places in the work. And first of the incident 
itself, the most probable account of which is given by Dr. 
Gower, in his " Sketch of Materials/' as follows :— 

" Amongst the military achievements of the renowned 
Earl Randal, his heroic enterprizes against Llewelyn, 
Prince of Wales, were not the least instances of his 
undaunted prowess. But being one xlay surprised, and 
surrounded in his castle of Rhuddlan, in Flintshire, by a 
force infinitely superior to his own ; he sent expresses 
with the utmost privacy, to his great general, Roger 
Lacy, constable of Chester, during the anniversary of the 
Midsummer fair. And, as the occasion was critically 
urgent, from the imminent peril of the earl's life, this 
general immediately collected and marched with a tumul- 
tuous crowd of players, fidiers, musicians, and all the loose 
persons he could possibly assemble— of whom great num- 
bers had been tempted to Chester, by the celebration 
of this festal anniversary* Llewelyn, alarms at the 

• It may be naturally supposed, from the circumstance of Hugh Lupus 
taring granted a charter of protection to outlaws, thieves, and vagabonds, 
v 2 
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approach of this vast multitude, raised the siege with the 
utmost precipitation. And after earl Randal's return in 
triumph, the effusions of his gratitude formed his first 
net of sovereignty, by rewarding Lacy with an exclusive 
prerogative over those particular trades and mysteries, 
which had been exercised by these fortunate and signal 
instruments of his royal preservation* The constable's 
son, John Lacy, reserved his exclusive privilege x*yer some 
of those mechanic occupations, but granted the minstrel 
prerogative to Hugh Dutton, of Dutton, and his heirs, the 
son of jth^t Dutton who is supposed to have particularly 
marched at the head of the band of minstrels. Thus con* 
«igning the rule and jurisdiction over this musical pro- 
fession, to that family whose ancestor had so valiantly 
jcommanded them in the capacity of a body of victorious 
joldiers." 

Sir Peter Leycester gives the original deed of the 
nonstable of Chester, to Hugh Dutton, by which the lat- 
ter was vested with the minstrelsy jurisdiction ; and then 
proceeds thus;—" I find in the records of Chester, inter 
placito, 14 Henry VII. a quo warranto brought against 
Laurence Dutton, of Dutton, Esq. why he claimed all the 
minstrels of Cheshire, and in the city of Chester, to meet 
before him at Chester yearly, at the Feast of Saint John 
the Baptist, and to give unto him at the said feast quatuor 
fjagenas Pfyi, et unam J&mceum, that is, four bottles of 
wine and a lance; and also every minstrel to pay unto 
him at the said feast four-pence balf-penny ; And why he * 
claimed from every whore in Cheshire, and in the city of 
Chester, officium suum exercente, fourpence to be paid 
yeajrly at the fe^st aforesaid. Whejreunto he pleaded pre> 
3criptipn/'— After thjs time we he^r nothing of any other 
controul exercised by the family of Dutton, than that 
pver the minstrels;* an authority recognized by several 

do** the festhral, that our fairs at this period would be crowded with all 
Jhe oftaeouring* of the country of both sexes, and that a numerous wstmj 
ffight easily be furnished from inch a motley groupe. 

• It is probable that the advoetaria Meritriets* eoBtmaed tffl the public 
stews ait Chester were s uppr e ss ed by proclamation, |n the refcn ,of ktaf 
PenryyW 
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arts of parliament, which exempt the minstrels of Che- 
shire from the penalties of those acts by which all wan- 
dering fullers and minstrels are deemed rogues and 
vagabonds.* 

This right was exercised by Jtbe Duttops, and their 
representatives the Gerards and Fleetwoods, as loog as 
they continued in the possession of the Dutton estate; 
and though not originally attached to the estate, but 
vejted in the heirs of Dutton, yet it appears to have been 
alienated with it. The minstrel, or minstrelsy courts, 
were, till a few years of their disuse, held annually At 
Chester, on St. John Baptist's day (being the day of the 
midsummer fair) by the heir or lord of Dutton, or his 
steward. A banner, or pennon, emblazoned with the 
arms pf Djbtton, was hung out of the window of the ioo 
where the court was held, and notice given by a-drummer 
proclaiming in the streets, «nd summoning .all persons 
concerned to appear &t the court within certain hours. 
At eleven o'clock in the forenoon, the procession moved 
from the inn in the following order :— A baad of music — 
two trumpetersr-licensed musicians, with white napkins 
across their shoulders — the banner, borne by one of the 
principal musicians — the steward on horseback, with a 
white wand in bis hand— a taberder, his tabard emblazon- 
ed with the arms of Dutton*— the lord or heir of Dutton 
(if present) attended by many of the gentry of the county 
and city, on horseback. In the middle .of the Eastgate- 

* In tbt statutes of EHiabeth c 5. and 39 Elizabeth e. 4. this right of 
the Buttons is recognised and. saved : in 43 Elizabeth c 9. the saying clause 
was continued only one year, unless before the end thereof John Button, Esq, 
and his heirs, should procure the lords chief-justices, and the lord chief-baron, 
or two of them, after hearing his allegations and proofs, to make certificate 
Jnto chancery, to be there enrolled, that the said John Button, or his heirs, 
ought lawfully (if no statute against rogues or beggars had been made) by 
charter, tenure, or pre s cr ip tion, to hare such liberty of licensing of minstrels, 
-at he claimed and used. In statute X James J. c 25, the right was recog- 
nised without limitation, so that the proof required by the last statute was 
jKobamly adduced ; and a similar saying clause is contained in statute 17 
Geo. I* caji, 5. 
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street, a proclamation 41 was made, to give notice of the 
holding of the court, after which the procession moved 
forward to the church of St. John the Baptist : on enter- 
ing the chancel, the musicians, by notice from the steward, 
played several pieces of serious music upon their knees; 
after which divine service was performed, and the heir or 
lord of Dutton specially prayed for. After the service 
another proclamation! was made, and the procession then 
returned to the inn in the same order that it came ; en* 
tertainments were given to the lord's friends and to die 
musicians; in the afternoon a juryj was impannelled 
from among the licensed musicians, to whom a charge§ 

• « O-yes, O-yez, 0-yez-~.Thfe it to grfe notice to all musicians and 
minstsels, that the court of the honourable Charles Gerard Fleetwood, Esq. 
(descendant heir of Eleanor, sole daughter and heir of Thomas Dutton, of 
Dutton, in the county of Chester, Esq. by Sir Gilbert Gerard, son and heir 
of Thomas lord Gerard of Gerard's Bromley, In the county of Stafford) is 
this day held at the house of Robert Cluff, at the Eagle and Child, in the 
Northgate-street, Chester, where all such musicians and minstrels, as do in- 
tend to play upon any instrument of music for gain, within the county of 
Chester, or within the county of the city of Chester, are required to appear 
and take licence for the year ensuing, otherwise they will be adjudged and 
taken up as rogues and vagabonds, and punished accordingly _God save the 
king, and the lord of the court." 

f u God tare the king, the queen, the prince, and all the royal family, 
and the honourable Charles Gerard Fleetwood, Esq. (heir descendant of thai 
ancient worthy family of the Duttons of Dutton, in Cheshire, and of the 
right honourable family of the Gerards of Gerard's Bromley, in the county • 
of Stafford) ; long may he live and support the honour of the minstrel's 
court. "—The two foregoing proclamations were in the time of Mr. Gerard 
Fleetwood, who about the year 1746, sold Dutton and the advowry of the 
minstrels, to R. t«ant, Esq. of Putney, in Suiry. 

$ Among other articles, the jury was to inquire of any treason against 
the king, or the earl of Chester, likewise whether any man of their profession 
had exercised his instrument without licence from the lord of the court ; and 
what misdemeanors they bad been guilty of; and whether they, had heard 
Any language amongst their fellows tending to the dishonour of their lord and 
patron, the lord of Dutton, 

§ The following charge was git en by the steward of Mr. Lant, at one 
of the last courts :— " Gentlemen of the Jury — The oath which you have 
just now taken, seems to make it proper to say something by way of charge ; 
otherwise your own knowledge and experience would ha?e rendered it quite 
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was given by the steward ; the jury then gave in their 
verdicts and presentments; an oath* was administered 

unnecessary ; but as the duty of the office of steward of this honourable 
court, and your oath require that a-diarge should be given to you, I. shall' 
beg leave to take up a little of your time, and say something to you concern- 
ing this honourable court ; the duty and privilege of musicians in this dty 
and county of Chester, and your duty as jurors.— The records relating to this 
honourable court, which are still preserved, show it to have been of great 
antiquity ; and the readiness and zeal which the musicians ' heretofore shewed 
in redeeming their prince when he was surrounded by his enemies, have been 
the means of perpetuating their service, and of establishing this honourable 
court, which Mr. Lant, die present lord of the manor of Dutton claims, and 
the privileges thereto belonging, from Roger Lacy, constable of the castle of 
Chester, who raised the siege of Rhuddlan castle, and brought the prince in 
great triumph to Chester ; some of which privileges are, that all musicians 
shall appear and. do their suit and service at this court ; and no musician shall 
play upon any instrument for gain, without having a licence fromjthe lord 
of Dutton, or his steward of this court ; and if any person does presume to 
play for gain, without such licence, he is not only liable to be prosecuted by 
a due course of law, but also to be punished as a rogue, vagrant, and vaga- 
bond; these privileges have been confirmed and allowed by several acts of 
parliament, and Mr. Lant is determined that the power and authority of this 
court shall be preserved, and that none shall exercise the employment of a 
musician for gain, without a licence from him or his steward ; and therefore, 
gentlemen, he expects, and the oath you have just taken requires, that you 
should inquire of all such persons playing upon any instrument of music for 
gain, either in the county of Chester, or the county of the dty 'of Chester ; 
and if you know, or are properly informed of any such, you are to present 
them to this court that they may be proceeded against, and punished accord- 
ing to law ; which the lord and the steward thereof are determined to do, 
. with the utmost severity." 

* Form of the oath to a musician or minstrel:—" You are hereby re- 
quired to behave yourself lively, as a licensed minstrel of this court ought to 
do, during the time that you are licensed to play upon any instrument of 
music, or minstrelsy, within the said county of Chester, or county of the city 
af Chester, and you shall inform the lord of the court, or hit steward, or de- 
puty for the time being, if you know of any person that shall play upon any 
instrument of music for gain or reward, within this city, or within the county 
of Chester, not having first obtained and had his or their licence so to do. So 
help you God."— Or as follows t— " You are hereby required to behave yourself 
lively, as a licenced minstrel of this court ought to do. You shall not at any 
time play upon any instrument of music, within the county palatine of Ches- 
ter, nor within the county of the city of Chester, for hire, gain, or reward, 
without the licence of this court first had and obtained; neither shall you 
know nor suffer any person to play upon any instrument of music, witbin^the 
•aid county or dty, for gain, hire, or reward, not having the licence of this 
court so to do ; but you shall make the lord of this court acquainted thereof, 
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to the musicians, and licences granted to all who were 
adjudged worthy, authorising them to play upon their 
musical instruments within the county and city of Chester, 
for one year. Some years before these courts were dis- 
used, they had been held only occasionally, at intervals, 
sometimes of two or three, sometimes of four or five 
years, and the attendance on them was much lessened; 
the fee for a licence was 2s. 6d. In 1754, there were 
twenty-one licences granted ; the last court was held in 
1756, R, Lant, Esq. being then lord of Dutton, and pos- 
sessing the advowry of the minstrels by purchase.* Thus 
terminated the incorporated body of Chester minstrels, 
after having been in existence and exercised its legalized 
functions for upwards of five hundred years. 

COAT ARMORIAL OF RANDAL lit. 




or his steward % and in all other respects yon shall demean yourself according 
to the purport and true meaning of your licence. You shall give your yearly 
attendance upon the court, so long as you intend to play upon any musical 
instrument for gain, within either of the said counties, to 'take m licence ft 
the same, and are able so to do. So help you God.* 9 

• LysonVMtg. Brftan, 
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JOHN SCOT— EIGHTH EARL, 

Randal III. having died without issue, the next irt 
succession to the earldom, and the last who exercised 
regal jurisdiction, was John, surpamed the Scot, being 
son of Maude, eldest sister and co-heir to Randal Blun- 
deville. His father David, brother of William King of 
Scotland, was knighted by King Henry II. and made Earl 
of Huntington, so that this John- was Earl of Chester and 
Huntington. This earl seems to have entertained a high 
view of his prerogative, conceiving that he could not 
lawfully be called upon to answer out of his own county, 
excepted against a summons in Northamptonshire, upon 
a writ de rationabili parte, brought against him there by 
the other co-heirs of Randal Blundeville. He was, how* 
ever, ordered to answer. 

This earl, (as before noticed) carried the sword before 
King Henry the Third, at his marriage with Queen 
Eleanor, A. D. 1236 ; at which time all the great men of 
the kingdom exercised those offices and places, which 
had of ancient right belonged to their ancestors at the 
coronation of the kings. This is the first time, says 
Selden, in his Tkles of Honour, speaking of the title of 
earl palatine in England, that in express words he found 
the Earl of Chester called Earl-Palatine / nor had he 
observed the word palatine to be applied so with us, before 
Henry the Second's time, or thereabouts. In a comment 
upon this passage of Selden, Sir Peter Leycester remarks, 
" That although the county of Chester be frequently called 
a county-palatine y as well in our laws as in common lan- 
guage, as comitates palatini**, or counter-paleys, corruptly 
for county-paleis, as sometimes it is in our law books ; 
and although indeed it be truly a county palatiney and 
hath so continued ever since the first gift to Hugh Lupus, 
unless we except the short time while it was a principa- 
lity, statute 21 Rich. II. cap. 9. which was repealed 
o 
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1 Henry IV. cap. 3. ; yet neither in their summons to par- 
liament, nor in any other writ directed to they* were 
they styled earl-palatines; neither do I see testimony to 
persuade me, that when the first grant was made to Hugh 
Lupus, it was granted to him by the name of earl-palatine. 
But this earldom being given him with such liberties, and 
kind of regal jurisdiction, as count-palatines of territories 
in foreign parts had, it has therefore since been called a 
county-palatine, and the earls thereof palatines. Now to 
be earl palatine, was to have possession of a county or earl- 
dom ad regalem potestatem in omnibus under the king. 
And to this day the county palatine of Chester hath had a 
chamberlain, who supplieth the place of chancellor ; and 
also justices, before whom the causes, which of their 
nature should otherwise belong respectively to the king's 
bench, and common pleas, are triable; a baron of the 
exchequer, a sheriff, and other officers proportionable to 
those of the crown at Westminster.'* 

This earl wasjmarried to Helen, daughter of Llewelyn, 
prince of North Wales, A.D, 1222, an union projected 
by Randal de Blundeville, and intended to cement per- 
petual amity between him and Llewelyn, the Cambrian 
monarch. John retained but a brief possession of the 
earldom, departing this life at Dernball, in Cheshire, on 
the 7th day of June, A.D. 1237, having been earl of Ches- 
ter somewhat less than five years. Most of our old histo- 
rians ascribe the death of this earl to his wife Helen, who 
is more than suspected of having poisoned him. He died 
without issue, but left four sisters, three of whom were 
allied by marriage to some of the first families in the 
realm. In this earl terminated the male line of the Earls 
of Chester, having governed the palatine with an absolute 
sway for a period of about one hundred and seventy years. 



In closing his account of our Cheshire monarchy, old 
Camden observes, that there being no male issue, u Henry 
the Third, charmed with the sight of so feir an inherit- 
ance, annexed it to the crown, not being willing that 
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snch a vast estate should be parcelled out among distaff* 
— meaning the sisters and co-heiresses pf Earl John. 
But the kings of England, when this county devolved, to 
the crown, maintained their ancient palatine prerogatives, 
and continued to hold their courts-— as the kings of France 
did in the county of Champaign — that the honour of the 
palatinate might not be extinguished by disuse. An 
honour which was ever afterwards conferred upon the 
king's eldest son ; and in the first instance, upon Edward, 
heir apparent to this very Henry. But when this martial 
prince had unhappily been taken prisoner in the battle 
of Lewes, he was obliged to regain his liberty by plucking 
this inestimable jewel out of his princely diadem, and re* 
signing it to the victorious baron, Simon Montford, Earl 
of Leicester; as the valuable reward, and indeed the only 
adequate purchase of his ransom.* 

The county and city have, ever, shown a laudable 
tenaciousness in maintaining their peculiar immunities. 
In the reign of king Henry VI. an attempt was made to 
infringe the privileges of the palatinate, by the parliament 
held at Leicester, which issued a commission for levying 
a subsidy in Cheshire, in common with the other counties. 
Upon information of this violation of their rights, the 
abbots, priors, and clergy, the barons, knights, esquires, 
and commons of the city and county, presented a petition 
to the king,f A.D. 1450, in which their claims to an 

* Simon Moatiord, being toon afterwards slain in the battle of Evesham, 
the Palatinate reverted to the crown * and Richard the Second, by a solemn 
act of the whole legislature, erected it into a principality, as a splendid aug- 
mentation of his royal titles, styling himsely Prmeep$ Cutrim. His succes- 
sor, Henry the Second, repealed this act, andiestored those palatine preroga- 
tives which it had so long enjoyed. 

f The following is a copy of the petition presented to his Majesty J— 
"Most christian, benigne, and gracious King; We, your humble subjects, 
and true abeJsent liege people, the abbots, priors, and all the clergy ; your 
barons, knights, and esquires ; and aH the commonalty of your county pala- 
tine of Chester, meekly prayea and beseechen your highness : where the said 
couaty is, and hath been a county palatine, as well before the conquest •/ 
o 2 
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exemption from the authority of parliament were set forth 
with becoming force and clearness. . The prayer of their 
petition was allowed 5 they were discharged of the levy 

England, as continually since, distinct and separate from the crown of JEng- 
Jand ; within which county, you, and all your noble progenitors, sithen it 
came into your hands, and all rulers of the same, before that time, hare had 
your high courts of parliament to hold at your wills, your chancery, year 
exchequer, your justice to hold pleas, as well of the crown, as of common, 
pleas. And by authority of which parliament, to make, or to admit laws 
within the same, such as he thought expedient and behorefiill for the weal 
of you, of the inheritors, and inheritance of the said county. And no inhe- 
ritors or possessions within the said county, be not chargable, lyable, nor 
have not been bounden, charged nor hurt, ot their bodies, liberties, franchises, 
lands, goods, nor possessions within the same county, have agreed unto, 
And for the more proof and plain evidence of the said franchises, immunities, 
and freedoms; the-most victorious King William the Conqueror, your most 
noble progenitor, gave the same county to Bugk Lotto his nephew, to hold as 
freely to him and to his heirs, by the sword, as the same king should hold all 
England by the crown. Experience of which grant, to be so in all appeals 
and records out of the same ; where, at your common Jaw it is written, 
tomtra evrmum of digni t a t em estfrow s It is written in your time, and 
your noble progenitors, sith the same earldome came into your hands, and in 
all earles times afore, contra digni t a t em gladdi Cettri*. And also, they 
have no knights, dtisens, ne burgesses, ne ever had, of the said county, to 
any parliament holden out of the said county, whereby they might in any 
way of reason be bounden. And also ye, and your noble progenitors, and 
all earles, whose estate ye have in the said caddomc, as Earles of Chester, 
sith the conquest of England, have had within the same ; Regultn poU$taUm 9 
j*ra regalia prtrogutwa regia. Which franchises notwithstanding, these 
-be your commissions directed out to several commisioners of the same county, 
for the levy of subsides, granted by the commons of your land, in your par- 
liament, late begun .at Westminster, and ended *t Leicester, to make levy 
thereof within the said county, after the form of the grant thereof, contrary 
to the liberties, freedoms, and franchises of the said county, and inheritance of 
the same, at all times, before mis tfane used. That it please your noble 
Grace, of your blessed favour, the premises graciously to otmsider. And also, 
how mat we your beseechers, have been as seady of our true hearts, with our 
goods, si times of need, as other parts of your land ; and also ready to obey 
-few laws and ordinances, made, ordained, and admitted within the said 
county. And if any thing amongst us, ready to be reformed by your high- 
ncte, by the advice of your council, within the said county. And hereupon 
«o discharge all such commissioners of levy of the said subsidy within the 
said county. And of your special meer grace, ever to see thai there be never 
•* w this parliament, nor in any parliament herearW, bolo^ out of the said 
«unty, made to the hurt of any the mherttors,er infcaritaeeeof the said 
*°unty, of their bodies, liberties, franchises, goods, lands, tencawewtt, or pot- 
sessions, being within the mid county. For if any Mch act should be 1 
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of the subsidy, and their separate jurisdiction and privi- 
leges were recognised and again confirmed in the year 
1568, by queen Elizabeth, who by her patent of that date, 
acknowledges the powers of the justice of Chester, and 
of the chamberlain, an officer whose jurisdiction is de- 
scribed as being analogous to that of a chancellor. 
It is declared by the same patent, that all pleas of lands 
and tenements, and all contracts, causes, and matters, 
arising and growing within the said county (except in 
cases of error, foreign plea, or foreign vouch) could le- 
gally be tried within the county of Chester only ; and that 
the president and council of the principality of Wales 
had no jurisdiction within the county or city of Chester. 
For the enjoyment of their liberties, on the accession of 

it were clean contrary to the liberties, freedomes, immunities, and franchises 
of the said county. And as to the resigning of such possessions, as it hath 
liked your highness to grant unto any of your subjects ; all such as hate 
ought of grant within the said county, will be ready to surrender their letters 
pattents, which they have of your grant, for the more honourable keeping of 
your estate, as any other person or persons within jury other part of your land ; 
or else they shall be avoided by us, under your authority committed unto us, 
within your said county. And furthermore, considering that your beseechers 
are, and ever have been true, dreading, otiaisant, and loving unto you, and of 
you, as unto you; and of our most dowted sovereign lord, our earl and natu- 
ral lord; We, the said barons, knights, esquires, and commons, are ready to 
live and die with you, against all earthly creatures ; and by your licence to 
shew unto your highness, for the gracious expedition of this our most behove- 
ful petition. And we the said abbots, priors, and clergy, continually to pray 
to God for your most honourable estate, prosperity, and felicity, which we 
all beseek God to continue with as long life to reign, as ever did prince upon 
people ; with issue coming of your most gracious body, perpetually to xaign 
upon us, for all our most singular joy and comfort." 

To this petition, his Majesty caused the following answer to he re* 
turned x— ." The king's will is, to the subsidy in this bill contained ; For- 
asmnch as he is learned, that the beseechers in the same, their predecessors, 
nor ancestors, have not been charged afore this time, by authority of any 
parliament holden out of the said county, of any yriwrfitattf, or subsidy, 
granted unto him, or any of his progenitors, in any such parliament ; That 
ihe bese e c h e rs , and each of them, be discharged of the paying and levy of 
the said subsidy . Aid furthermore, the king willeth, that the said beseechers, 
, their successors and Jwin, have and enjoy all their liberties, freedoms, and 
franchises, as freely and entirely as ever they, their predecessors, or ancestors 
j» lifetime, or in time of bis progenitors, had and enjoyed it." 
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every new earl, the county was to pay a fine of 3000 marks, 
called a mize.* 

COAT ARMORIAL OF JOHN SCOT. 




BARONS OF THE ANCIENT EARLS. 

As soon as the first Earl of Chester was invested with 
his dignity, he began to exercise his regal prerogatives. 
In imitation of other monurchs, be foancd his parliament 
by the creation of a number of barons, eight in number, 
with whom were probably associated, either at that time 
or soon afterwards, an equal number of ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries.f And that the majesty of his palace might 

• Vale Royal— 12— 15. 

f In that portion ofKmg y $ Volt R*y*l written by Lee, this proposition 
is m aintai n ed in the following terms :— -There were also in the earl's parlia- 
ment, several earls spiritual, who were to assist in all matters concerning the 
laws of God, and of holy church : The exact number is not certain neither ; 
but it is very probable there were no fewer than the temporal, in point of 
policy ; and that after the several abbies were founded, that the abbots of each 
monastery had their session in this council, is to be deemed very proper, see- 
ing, even in the great council of the nation, there were no less than sixty-four 
abbots and thirty-six priors summoned to parliament in the 49th year of 
king Henry III. and at last, when their number was fluctuating, twenty-six 
mitred abbots voted among the barons of the land. Now, seeing we find in 
the recital of ancient records, mention made of several abbots in his council, 
1 should conceive that the bishops, whose choirs were placed within the 
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correspond with that of other potentates, he instituted 
from among his temporal barons offices of state. Hence 
the Baron of Hal ton was made constable of Cheshire in 
fee, in imitation of the lord high-constable of England ; 
and the Baron of Montalt, steward of Cheshire in fee, 
after the example of the lord high-steward of England. 
The barons under the earl, though inferior in point of 
dignity to the batons of the realm, ranked next to the earl 
himself within the palatinate, and had great power and 
privileges in the county* ?They took their titles from the 
chief seats of their baronies; and their dignity, although 
local, was hereditary. The history of this little aristo- 
cracy is involved in great obscurity at the present day, 
and has occasioned numerous disputes among our Cheshire 
historians. I shall, however, set them down as I find them 
enumerated, in priority and dignity, by our native anti- 
quary Webb* from Spelman and Camden, with a short 
sketch of their respective pedigrees, as adopted by 
subsequent writers of our county history. 

1st. Baron of Halton, Constable of Cheshire* 

2d* Baron of Montalt, High Steward. 

3d Baron of Wich-Maldebeng, or Nautwicb. 

4th. Baron of Malpas. 

5th. Baron of Shipbroke. 

6th. Baron of Dunham Massey. 

7th. Baron of Kinderton. 

8th. Baron of Stockport. 

precincts of the cad's territories, being superior to abbots in the eminency of 
their place and dignity, were admitted with greater respect than the former. 
Nay, I find one Herveius, bishop of Bangor (as being under the earl Hugh's 
dominion, who had conquered as fat a* Anglesey) subscribing to the donation 
of set eral lands-and charters; to St Werburgh's monastery. We shall there- 
fore, till further light, set down his two bishops and two abbots, as the barons 
spiritual of this earldom, sitting in parliament at Chester. Now although 
the six abbots were not all extant in Ute time of the first earl ; yet before 
the decease of Raimlf, the second of that name, earl of Chester, they were 
all fixt in their porUificalibut : — viz. 

1 . . The Bishop.of Chester. 6. The Abbot of Stanlaw. 

2. The Bishop of Bangor. 6. The Abbot of Norton. 

3t Tho-Abbo^tof Sti Werburgh's. 7- The Abbot of Birkenhead. 

4. The Abbot of Combtrmere. 8. The Abbot of Vale Royal. 
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It has been maintained by some of our antiquaries 
tbat Robert Fitzhugh, who was baron of Malpas, was 
the prime baron in the conqueror's time, as having for 
the most part the priority in the deeds and writings of 
those ancient times, and also in the record of the dooms* 
day book, where among all the barons he is put down 
first. By this document it also appears, that this baron 
held more land in the county, than any of the others, ex- 
cept William de Malbedeng. It is nevertheless clear; 
from indubitable evidences, that Nigel, the first baron of 
Halton, took precedence of the rest, by virtue of his office 
of constable; and after him, the baron of Montalt, high- 
steward. In proof of this order of enumeration, Sir Peter 
Leycester recites a charter of Randal the Second, in which 
we find the words Optimates and Barones explaining and 
elucidating each other ; and we have also pre-eminence 
given to the constable of Chester, above all the other 
barons of the earl. This likewise appears by the form of 
all the charters made by the earls, where die style runs 
thus -.—Rauulphus comes CestriOyConstabularioy depifero, 
baronibus, fyc. salutem ; the constable first, then the 
steward, and afterwards the barons in general. This 
order being settled, I proceed to their enumeration : — 

Nig^l, First Baron of Halton, cousin to Hugh 
Lupus, was created constable of Chester, whose assigned 
service was to lead the vanguard of the earl's army, when 
he made any expedition into Wales; he had also the 
charge and government of the military forces, horse and 
foot, and the munition appertaining to the earl's wars, 
which doubtless involved a high responsibility. William, 
son of the above Nigel, succeeded his father in his barony 
and office, which he enjoyed until the reign of King 
Stephen. This William had a daughter named Maude, 
who married Eustace, a Norman, by whom she had a son 
named Richard Fitz-Eustace, who after the decease of 
William, was in right of his mother, created Baron of 
Halton, and constable of Chester. He married Albreda de 
Lizours, and sister of Robert Lacy, Lord of Pontefrac t, 
by whom he had a son named Roger, who first assumed 
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the name of Lacy for himself and his posterity. Lacy 
lord Pontefract tfying without issue, all his possessions 
descended to his sister Albreda, and afterwards to his 
tiephew Roger, son of Richard Fitz-Eustace, and the said 
Albreda. This Roger is mentioned in ancient records, as 
having been constable of Chester, when king Richard I. 
took his journey into Syria; he also continued constable 
of Chester in the reign of king John, when hie died ; and 
left a son named John^ who succeeded him in his honours, 
acquired great renown, and took an active part with the 
barons against king John. He was twice married, first 
to Alice, daughter of Gilbert Aquila, by whom he had no 
issue, and afterwards to Margaret, daughter and co-heiress 
to Robert Quinsey, Earl of Lincoln, whose earldom he 
eventually inherited. Alice, daughter and heiress to 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, who died in 1310/ married 
Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, who became in 
lier right constable of Chester. Blanch, daughter and 
co-heiress to Henry Duke of Lancaster, brought the 
barony of Halton in marriage to John of Gaunt, fourth 
son of King Edward ill. and the castle is said to have been 
one of his favourite residences. From him the barony 
descended to his son, Henry Botingbroke Duke of Lan- 
caster, who having deposed King Richard II. became 
King of England by the name of fctenry IV. since which 
time the barony of Halton has been annexed to the crown, 
and been esteemed part of the duchy of Lancaster. It is 
at present held by a lease from the crown, by the present 
Lord Cholmondeley. 

MoNTALf , or as it is now called Mold,* must have 
been a post of the greatest importance to the earls of 

* ^Cf. Wfllett, in Ms Memoir of Hawarden Parish, seems unwiHing to 
admit what the general current of history has assumed, that Montalt should 
he exclusively appHed to Moid, and contends that Hawarden has a superior 
claim to the ancient appellation. After quoting several ancient inquisitions, 
which he thinks fevottr his position, and an opinion of Sir Peter Leycester 
adverse to it, Mr. "Wfllett proceeds as fbUaws ?«-«Now\as Hawarden and 
Mold were the principal seats of the barony, the accidental accordance in the 
names, Mold and Montalt, might easily lead to luch a mistake, and indeed 
P 
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Chester, as commanding one of the approaches totbe 
city from Wales. The first baron, who was created high 
steward to Earl Hugh, must on this account, it seems 
probable, have been one of the greatest consideration to 
the city, as keeping in check those restless and faring 
enemies to the Norman invaders, the neighbouring Welsh. 
His name was Robert, he received his honours and estates 
from Lupus, which continued in his family, with some 
reverses from the fate of war, till the first of Edward III. 
when the last baron of Montalt, also of the name of Robert, 
dying without issue, passed his estates to Isabel the queen 
mother, but on her disgrace, they fell to the crown. 

William f>E Maldbbbkg, Wich-Malbank, or Nant- 
wich, was a relative to Hugh Lupus, and the first baron 
of Nantwich ; he fixed his seat in that town, where he 
built a castle. Hugh the second baron, gave a fourth 
part of the whole barony to the abbey of Combermere, 
which he founded, William the third baron, died in the 
reign of Edward I. without male issue, leaving three 
daughters, Philippa, Auda, and Eleanor, between whom 
the barony A was divided. The manors and portionsallotted 
to each, are recorded, also the transfer and descent of 
each, to this day, but the detail is here unnecessary. 
Philippa, the eldest, married Thomas, Lord Basset, of 
Haddington, by whom she had three daughters, viz. Phi-* 
lippa, Joan, and Alice, who all married, and between 
whom the portion of Philippa was sub-divided. Auda, 
the second daughter of William de Malbank, married 

it might receive its name from the owners ; but to call the small mount (at 
Mold) upon which the baron's residence was Mora Altus, though nearly sur<- 
rounded by high and mountainous grounds, seems to be a misnomer, whereas 
Hawarden, Penarlag, the headland above the lake, may be said to be fairly 
translated into Montalt, more particularly when seen feom the seat of the 
earldom over the marshes ; and in the early inquisitions above noted, Haw- 
•rden appears to be the principal seat of the barony, Moreover, when David 
the son of Llewelyn, invaded the lands of Roger de Montalt, one article in 
the record made between Henry and Llewelyn was, the restitution of his lands 
in Hawarden to Robert, the successor of Roger de Montalt. Hawarden, 
Mans Altus, gave name to the barony, and the baron gave name to Mold." 
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Warin de Vernon, Baron of Shipbrooke ; their son Warm 
left a son of the same name, who died without issue, and 
three daughters, Margaret, Auda, and Rose, who all mar- 
ried, and among whom this portion of the barony was 
divided. Eleanor, the youngest daughter of Baron Wil- 
liam, died unmarried, and bequeathed her estate to the 
Audley family. In the year 1597, Sir Hugh Cholmou- 
deley died, seized of the greatest part of the barony of 
Nantwich, having, it is stated, had thirty out of thirty-six 
parts. All these estates, except the Audley fee, and the 
Countess of Warwick's fee, which have been long in the 
Crewe family, and now the property of Lord Crewe, have 
continued in the Cholmondeley family, and are now the 
property of the present Marquis Cholmondeley, and Baron 
of Nantwich. 

Robert Fitz&ugh, Baron of Malpas, where he had 
a castle, of which the keep remains, near the church, left 
no male issue. In the reign of Richard I. the barony 
passed in right of his co-heiresses by moieties, to Robert 
Patrick, and David Belward, or le Clerk. The daughter, 
and eventually sole heiress of the last of the Patricks, 
brought this moiety into the Sutton family. On the death 
of William de Malpas, son of David le Clerk, without 
lawful issue, his illegitimate son David, possessed himself 
of his father's moiety, which was inherited by the posterity 
of his two daughter, to the exclusion of the lawful heirs ; 
Beatrice, one of these daughters, brought a fourth fart of 
the barony, in marriage, to the Suttons, in whom nearly 
the whole appears to have been vested in the reign of 
Henry VII. In or about the year 1527, John Sutton lord 
Audley, conveyed the manor and castle of Malpas, and 
three-fourths of the barony, to George Robinson and 
others. In 1536, he alienated another portion of the 
barony, and large estates in Malpas and elsewhere, to Sir 
Rowland Hill. In 1560, Sir Rowland settled a fourth of 
the barony and large estates in the parish on his niece, 
Alice Greetwood, who married Sir Reginald Corbet. "Sir 
Richard Corbet, his son, Sold in 1587 to Sir Randal 
p2 
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Brereton, of Shocklach, whose daughter and heiress man- 
ried Sir Richard Egerton. This property is now vested 
in the Earl of Cholmondeley, .whose ancestor purchased 
from the Egertons, in 1636. The remainder of the barony 
and estates in Malpas, became vested by descent, and 
partly by purchase, in the Breretons of Brereton, from 
whom they were purchased in the reign of Charles II. by 
Sir William Drake, ancestor of Thomas Drake Tyrwhitt 
Drake, Esq. the present proprietor. The barons of 
Malpas, in common with the other barons, had the power 
of life and death at their courts, and it appears that cri- 
minals convicted of felony, were punished by beheading, 
which, in a record of the reign of Edward II., was spoken 
of as the custom of Cheshire; it appears also, that it was 
customary to present the heads of all felons that had been 
so executed, at the castle of Chester. This power was 
exercised by the several possessors of the moieties and 
fourth parts of the barony of Malpas. In the sixth year 
of Edward II. David Bulkeley, sergeant of the peace to 
Richard Sutton, presented the beads of two felons exe- 
cuted for burglary; and Hugh Cholmondeley, sergeant 
of the peace to John de St. Pierre, presented the head of 
Thomas Barnes, executed for theft, and had his fee, called 
the rudynge (riding) fee.— HarL MSS. 207», pp. 124 
(ind 131. 

Richard de Vernon, another of Hugh Lupus's 
barons, was the first who settled at Shipbroke. Warin 
Vernon, the fifth baron in succession, and son of Warin, 
who had married one of the co-heiresses of the Baron of 
Naotwich, left three daughters, co-heiresses, married into 
the families of Wilbraham, Stafford, and Littlebury. 
Ralph Vernon, rector of Hanwell, younger brother of 
Warin, had a long suit with his nieces concerning the 
barony, and it was at last determined by award, that Ralph 
should have one half of the baronial estate, including 
Shipbroke, the seat of the barony, and the manor of 
Minshul Vernon. This estate was settled by deed on his 
Illegitimate son, Sir Ralph, who lived to the age of on* 
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hundred and fifty, as appears by law proceedings respect- 
ing the Vernon estates. This Sir Ralph had issue male, 
both by his first wife Mary, daughter of Lord Dacre ; ami 
by Maude Grosvenor (widow of John Hatton.) In the 
year 1325, he made 9 settlement upon the marriage of 
his grandson, or as some pedigrees have it, his great- 
grandson Sir Ralph, with Agnes, daughter of Richard 
Damory, chief-justice of Chester. By this deed, in the 
event of failure of male issue from Sir Ralph and Agnes, 
the Vernon estates were settled on Richard, eldest son of 
the above-mentioned "Sir Ralph the Old," by Maude 
Grosvenor (passing by Thomas, a younger son, by lord 
Dacre's daughter), whose descendant, James Vernon, some 
years afterwards, contested the validity of the deed, and 
after considerable litigation, there seems to have been a 
compromise, for James Vernon, and his posterity recover- 
ed Haslington, but Shipbroke, with its barony or moiety, 
passed to the descendants of Richard. On the death of 
Sir Ralph Vernon the younger, who by his wife Agnes 
Damory left only a daughter, married to Hamo le Strange, 
Shipbroke was inherited by Sir Ralph Vernon, son of 
Richard, on whom the estate had b.een entailed. This 
Sir Ralph leaving no male issue, Shipbroke passed to his 
younger brother. Sir Richard Yernon, slain at the battle 
of Shrewsbury, leaving two sons. Sir Richard, the eldest, 
who died in France, left an only daughter, married to 
Sir Robert Foulhurst; and Sir Ralph, who inherited 
Shipbroke. Ralph Vernon, son of the last-mentioned 
Sir Ralph, left cm only daughter and heiress, Dorothy, 
married to Sir John Savage, K.G. who was slain at the 
siege of Boulogne, in 1492. in consequence of this mar- 
riage, the Savages inherited a moiety .of the barony with 
the manor of Shipbroke, and the royalties of Davenham, 
Leftwich, Moulton, Shurlach, and Warton, which were 
sold in die early part of the last century, by John, the last 
earl of Rivers, to Mr. Richard Vernon, of Middlewich, 
who demised them to Henry Vernon, Esq. of Hilton,' Staf- 
frrdtfhfoe, one of die lineal descendants of Sir William 
¥eri*on, « grandson of Warin the third baron of 
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Shipbroke. Mr. Vernon procured an act of parliament 
to sell this estate in 1/64, since which time it has passed 
through several hands. 

Hamo, the first Baron of Dunham Massey, in 
the time of Hugh Lupus, held his barony from the Earl 
of Chester by military service, being bound to attend the 
king in time of war, with a certain number of horse and 
foot, and immediately to call out his whole posse if an 
enemy's army should come into Cheshire, or if Chester 
castle should be besieged. Hamo, the fifth baron of 
Dunham died without male issue about the year 1341, 
having sold the reversion of Dunham and other estates 
to Oliver Ingham, justice of Chester, whose heirs for a 
while possessed it, but not without disturbance from the 
Fittons, John Fitton married the elder sister and co- 
heiress of the last baron of Dunham Massey, the heiress 
of Fitton married into the Venables family, and the co- 
heiress of William Venables, of Bollin, having married 
Robert, afterwards Sir Robert Booth, the claim was by 
him renewed in the reign of Henry VI. and it was at 
length agreed that Sir Robert should have one half of the 
manors of Dunham Massey, Altrincham, and Hale. This 
Sir Robert Booth was a younger branch of the Booths, 
of Barton-lane, and half-brother of Lawrence Booth, 
Archbishop of York. Having partly succeeded in his 
claim, he settled at Dunham Massey, which by subsequent 
purchasers became wholly vested in his descendants. Sir 
George Booth, the seventh in descent from Sir Robert, 
was created a baronet in 1611, on the first institution of 
that order y his grandson of the 6ame name, was created 
Baron Delamere of Dunham Massey, at the coronation 
of King Charles II. ; and Lord Delamere's son Henry, 
the second Lord Delamere, was created Earl of Warring- 
ton, by King William. Mary, only daughter and heiress 
of George Booth, the second and last Earl of Warrington 
of that line, who died in 1758, brought the barony of 
Dunham Massey to Henry Grey, Earl of Stamford, grand- 
father of George Harry, the present earl, who had the 
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title of Warrington conferred on him by a new creation 
in 1796. 

Kinderton was the ancient seat and name of the 
barony which was given by Hugh Lupus to his kinsman, 
Gilbert de Venables. This barony is stated to have in- 
cluded upwards of seven and thirty townships, which are 
enumerated in the Harl. MSS. No. 1967, fol. 104.— The 
celebrated family of Venables produced a race of warriors : 
Sir Roger Venables fought on the side of Henry III. dur- 
ing the barons 9 wars ; his son, Sir William, distinguished 
himself in the war of king Edward I. ; Sir Hugh, 
grandson of Sir William, was a commander under the 
Black Prince ; Sir Hugh's grandson and name-sake was 
constable of Cheshire, and acquired great renown in the 
wars against the Scots; his son Sir Richard, was slain at 
the battle of Shrewsbury, on the side of Mortimer; Sir 
Hugh Venables, great grandson of Sir Richard, was slain 
at B lore-heath, in 1459; dying without male issue, the 
manor and barony of Kinderton passed to his aunts 
and co-heiresses, who married into the families of Bos-t 
tock and Cotton. Sir Thomas Venables, the heir male of 
this ancient family, became repossessed of the barony, 
partly by the marriage of his father with a co-heiress of 
the Cottons, and partly by agreement, after a long litiga- 
tion, with the Bostocks. The manor and barony con- 
tinued with bis descendants, who were called barons of 
Kinderton, till the death of Peter Venables, the last baron 
of Kinderton, in 1679, when the barony and Kinderton 
estates passed in marriage with his daughter, to Mon- 
tague Earl of Abington. This daughter died without issue, 
when according to entail, by the will of Peter the last 
baron, the estates reverted to his sister Mary, who mar- 
ried Thomas Pigot, Esq. j their daughter and heiress Ann 
Pigot, brought the barony by marriage to Henry Vernon, 
Esq. whose grandson was, in 1762, ennobled by the title 
of Lord Vernon, of Kinderton. The estates and ancient 
barony of Kinderton, still remain vested in the presentj 
Lord Vernon. 
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1The Barony of Stockport has given rise to many 
learned disputes among antiquarians, some affirming that 
it was the seat of one of the barons of Hugh Lupus, 
which others are disposed to doubt; among the latter 
was the very learned Sir Peter Leycester, ^ho, although 
the arms of the barons of Stockport were formerly to be 
seen in the old exchequer court in Ghester castle, did not 
think this conclusive, as he regarded those paintings by 
no means of ancient origin. In remarking upon this 
passage, the authors of the Magna Britannia observe, it 
is possible, nevertheless, that not long after the conquest 
there might have been a baron of Stockport, as descended 
from the family of de Stockport ; but that family is not 
traceable to a more remote period than Henry III. The 
manor and castle of Stockport belonged soon after tlie 
conquest to the de la Spencers. In the reign of Henry 
HI. it was held by Sir Robert de Stockport ; and some 
have supposed that the ancestor of this Robert was one 
of Hugh Lupus's barons. Joan, daughter and heiress of 
Richard de Stockport, brought the manor to Sir Nicholas 
de Eton, whose daughter Cicely, having married Sir 
Edward Warren, ancestor of the Warrens of Poynton, their 
son John, on failure of male issue from the Etons, succeeded 
to the manors of Stockport, Poynton, &c. the property of 
the late Lord Viscount Bulkeley, in right of his wife, only 
daughter of Sir George Warren, K. B. It may be ob- 
served, that there are documents extant, shewing the 
jurisdiction of the other Cheshire baronies, but we find 
nothing of this kind relating to the barony of Stockport; 
and in the records of the reign of Henry III. and Edward 
I. it is spoken of not as a barony, but only as a manor. 
It appears also (temp. Henry VII.) that the proprietor of 
the lordship, or manor of Stockport, in the plea to a quo 
warranto, claimed only the privilege of punishing minor 
offenders, viz. by the pillory, tumbrel, and cucking-stool,* 

* Cucking-stool, an instrument principally invested for the punishment 
of scolds, and lewd women, by ducking them in water, called m ancient time 
a tumbrel, and sometimes a trebuchet. In Doomsday it is called cathedra 
stereoris, and it was in use even by the Saxons, by whom it was described to 
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whereas the barons/ both temporal and spiritual, had the 
power of life and death. The exercise of this power has 
already been noticed. 



THE BARONS' CHARTER, 

Of the high dignities of the Cheshire barons, perhaps 
the best idea may be formed from the charter of Randal 
Blundeville, which I find translated to my hand, by the 
author erf our county antiquities, and which is as follows : — 

" Randal, Earl of Chester, to bis constable, steward, judge, sheriffs, 
barons, bailiffs, and to all his tenants, and friends, present and to come, that 
shall see or hear this charter, sendeth greeting. — Know ye, that I being signed 
with the cross,* for the love of God, and at the request of my barons of 
Chesjiire, have granted to them and their heirs, all the liberties in this present 
charter under- written, to have and to hold for ever : to wit, that every one of 
them may have his own court free from all pleas and plaints moved in my court, 
except such pleas as belong to my sword. f And if any of their tenants shall be 



be cathedra, in qua rixosa mulieres sedentes aquis demcrgebantur. It was 
anciently also a punishment inflicted upon brewers and bakers, transgressing 
the law ; who were thereupon in such a stool immersed over head and ears 
in stercore, some stinking water. This instrument is described as consisting 
of a long beam, or rafter, moving on a fulcrum, and extending to the centre 
of a large pond, on which the end of the stool nsed to be placed. This 
mode of punishment must have continued with us till towards die close of 
the sixteenth century. It appears by the plea to a quo warranto, in the 
reign of Henry VII. that the Earl of Kent, as lord of the manor of Tarpor- 
ky, claimed by ancient custom the right of punishing scolds by the thew, 
which is defined in the record to be the punishment of being placed on a cer- 
tain stool, called a cucking-stool. In the same reign, among other regula- 
tions formed for the government of the guild and town of Lichfield, H was 
ordained, " that if there be any mis-ruled woman of her body, that is called 
a common sinner, that the constable shall sit her upon the cuck-stool." The 
Irtriifiriri historian adds, " from the numerous entries of payments for Hs re- 
pair, this mode of punishment seems to have been often resorted to ; in the 
bailiff's accounts for the town, 1577, i» the following item :— For making 
a cuek-atool, with the appurtenances, eight shillings." 

* Those were said to be signed by the cro« in these ages, who had undertaken 
a voyage to Jerusalem in defence of the Holy Land ; and a* a badge of their warfare 
they wore a cross on their right shoulder.— Spelman. 

t The pleas of the sword, were the pleas of the dignity of the Earl of Chester, 
who held that earldom as freely to the sword, as the king held England to the crown. 

a 
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taken for any offence within their fee or lordship, he shall be replevied 
without any reason, so as his lord bring him to three county courts, and then 
he may carry him back as acquit, unless $akerborh* do follow him. And if 
any stranger (who is faithful) shall come upon their land, and desire to 
dwell there, it shall be lawful for the baron of that fee to have. and retain him, 
Saving to me the advowries who shall come to me on their own accord, and 
Others, who for any trespass elsewhere, shall come unto my dignity and not 
to them. And every one of my barons, when need requireth, shall in time 
of war do the full service of so many knights' fees as he holdeth : And their 
knights and freeholders shall have their coats of mayle and haubergeons ; 
and may defend their own land by their bodies, although they be not knights : 
And if any of them be such a one, that he cannot defend his own land by 
his body, be may put another sufficient person in his place. Neither will I 
compel their villanes to take arms ; but I do hereby acquit their villanes, 
which by Randal of Davenham shall come to my protection, and other their 
villanes, Whom they can reasonably shew to be their own. And if my 
sheriff, or any officer, shall implead any of their tenants in my court, he 
may defend himself by thirtnicf for the Sheriff' t Toothy which they do 
pay, unless fresh suit do follow him. I do also grant unto them acquittance 
from the corn and oblations, which my Serjeants and bedels were wont to re- 
quire ; and that if any judgerj or suitor of the hundred or county court, 
shall be amerced in my court, the judger shall be quit from his amercement 
for two shillings, and the suitor for twelve-pence. I do also grant unto them 
liberty of inclosing their lands within the boundaries of their tillage in the 
forest. And if there shall be a land, or parcel of ground within the boundary 
of their township, which hath been formerly manured, where no wood groweth, 
it shall be lawful to till the same without graizing : And they may also take 
ho%uebote% and haybote\\ in their woods, of all manner of wood, without the 
view of my forester, and may give or sell their dead wood to whom they 
please, and their tenants shall not be impleaded for the same in the forest 
court, unless they be found in the manner or very act. And every one of my 
barons may defend all his manors and lordships in the county or hundred 
court, by having a steward present. I do also grant that the wife, upon the 
death of her husband, shall remain peaceably in her house forty days : And 
the heir (if he be at age), shall have his heritage for reasonable relief, to wit, 
five pounds for a knight's fee : Nor shall the widow, nor the heir, be married 
where they may be disparaged, but shall be married by the free assent of 

* Sakerborh, Sakber, and Sdkcraber, is at much at a pledge to sue : one that puts 
in surety to prosecute another. — Spelman. 

t Thicrtnic, or Thirdnicht, is Trium Noctinm hospet. — Hoveden. Here it seemeth to 
signify three nights' charges for the Sheriff'** Tooth. Sheriff '« Tooth was a common tax 
levied for the Sheriff's diet. 

t It is in the deed Judex, which is sometimes taken for a judge, sometimes for a 
juryman, or freeholder j which freeholders are by law the judges of a court-baron. 

$ Housebote, a compound of hotue and bote, i.e. compeasaJto, signifies estoeers, or an 
allowance of necessary timber out of the lord's wood, for the repairing of a house or 
tenement. 

I Haybote is a liberty to take thorns and other wood, to make and repair hedge*, 
gates, fences, &c. ; it is also said to be wood for the making of rakes and forks, with 
which men in summer make hay. 
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their "kindred. None of them shall lose lus villane, by reason of his coming 
into the city of Chester, unless the same hath remained there a year and a 
day without claim. And in regard of the great service which my barons do 
me in Cheshire, none of them shall do me service beyond the lime,* but at 
their own free will, and at my cost. And if my knights from England shall 
be summoned, which ought to ward at Chester, and are come to keep their 
ward, and that there be no army of my enemies at present from some other 
place, and that there be no need, then my barons may in the mean time return 
unto their own houses,.and take their ease. And if an army of my enemies be 
ready to come into my land in Cheshire, or if the castle be besieged, the afore- 
said barons, upon my summons, shall immediately come with all their army, 
to remove the enemy according to their power. And when that army of the 
enemy shall retreat out of my land, the said barons may return to their own 
homes and rest, while my knights from England keep the guard, and that 
there shall be no need of my barons, saving unto me the services which the 
barons ought to do. I do also grant unto them, that in time of peace they 
may have only twelve sergeants itinerant in my land, with one horse of the 
master-sergeant, which shall have no provend from Easter to Michaelmas, 
but by curtesy. And that the sergeants eat such meat as they shall find in 
men's houses, without buying any other provision for their use : Nor shall 
they eat in any manor-houses of the barons. And in the time of war shall 
be appointed sergeants sufficient for the keeping of my land, by my advice, 
and by the advice of my judge and barons as need shall require. And you 
are to know, that my barons aforesaid have, for them and their heirs, released 
to me and to my heirs, the petitions under-written which they desired from me ; 
so that they can challenge nothing hereafter of them, but by my free favour 
and mercy : 

" To wit, my steward hath released his petition of Wrec, and of fish 
cast upon his land by the sea, and liberty of shooting deer in my forest for 
three shoots, and for the running of his dogs'. 

" Others their petition for lay of their swine in my forest, and shooting 
at deer for three shoots, and for running their greyhounds in the forest going 
to Chester, upon summons, or in returning, and also the petition of the 
amercement of the judgers of the Wich of thirty walms of salt : But the 
amercements and laws of the Wich shall be such as they were before. 

" I do therefore grant, and by this present deed confirm, from me and 
my heirs, to all my common knights and gentlemen of Cheshire and their 
heirs, all the aforesaid liberties, to have and to hold of my barons, and of 
other their lords, whosoever they be, as the same barons and knights, and other 
gentlemen hold the same of me, these being -witnesses : Hugh, -Abbot of St. 
Werburge of Chester, Phillip Orreby, then Judge of Chester, &c." 

[The above charter was confirmed by Edward, son of Henry III. both 
irhile he was Earl of Chester, and after his coming to the crown.] * 

* That is, out of the limits of the county. 

o2 
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LAWS AND CUSTOMS IN THE TIME OF 
HUGH LUPUS. 

Before I finally quit our ancient monarchy, I shall 
take leave to present the reader with the following curious 
document which is translated from the great doomsday, 
where it stands as a kind of preface to the Cheshire sur- 
vey ; and which I helieve was never before published in 
an English dress. The original is given by Sir Peter 
Leycester (p» 395), and by Mr. Ormerod (vol. i. p. 171), 
but which, however, not one person in a thousand cau 
understand. It is not only descriptive of the state of the 
city in several important instances, in the time of Hugh 
Lupus, but contains likewise several laws and regulations 
of Edward the Confessor, which were adopted by that 
earl, and which then governed our Cestrian ancestors. 
There is nothing more common among us, than to eulo- 
gize the wisdom and virtue of the olden times, and to 
disparage the age in which we live; even our grand- 
mothers relate with rapture the simplicity and modest 
manners of young men and maidens of their youth- 
Ail days, and adopt with apparent sorrow the common 
axiom, that the world is growing worse every day. This 
is generally the whining cant of those whose narrow 
minds have no perception of our moral or civil improve- 
ments, or of such as, being dissatisfied with their condi- 
tion .and every thing connected with their station, refer 
the enjoyment of comfort and happiness to every place 
and to every period but their own. I cannot but think, 
however, that the time and attention of these admirers of 
ancient laws, customs; and manners, would be profitably 
employed, in contrasting those of the present day, with 
what the following document developes :— 
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Translation of a Transcript out of the Greater 
Doomsday Book. 

The city of Chester, in the time of King Edward [the Confessor], was 
gildable [i. e. taxable] for 50 hides ; 3& hides which are without the city 
(that is, one hide and a half over the bridge, and two hides in Newton and 
Redcliffe, and in the borough of the Bishop) these were gildable with the 
city. 

In the time of King Edward there were, in the city itself, 436 gildable 
houses, and besides these the Bishop had 56 gildable houses. This city 
then paid 10$ marks of silver, two parts were the king's, and the third the 
earl's. And these were the laws there. 

Peace was administered by the hand of the king, or his writ, or by his 
legate ; if it was broken by any one the king had 100s. thereupon, but if 
the king's peace, administered by his command through the earl, was in- 
fringed, the earl had the third penny out of the 100s. which were given for 
that offence ; but if the same peace was broken by the propositus [i. e. bailiff] 
of the king, or the earl's minister, he was fined 40s. and the 3rd penny be- 
longed to the earl. 

If any freeman breaking the king's peace slew a man in a house, all his 
lands and money belonged to the king and he himself became an [utlagh] 
outlaw ; the earl had the same only from his own man, committing this for- 
feiture, but to any outlaw, no one was able to restore the peace but through 
the king. 

Whoever shed blood from the morning of the second week day, to noon on 
Sunday, paid a fine of 10s. ; but from noon on Sunday to the morning of 
the second week day, the shedding of blood was fined in 20s. In like manner 
he paid 20s. who did this in the twelve days of the Nativity, and on the day 
of the Purification of the blessed Mary, and 4he first day of Easter, and the 
first day of Whitsuntide, and on the day of the Ascension, and on the As. 
sumption or Nativity of the Holy Mary, and on the feast day of All Saints. 

Whoever slew a man on these sacred days, paid a fine of £4. but on 
other days 40s. Likewise, he who shall make heinfar [i. e. taking a 
servant away from, or loss of a servant by his master] or forestel [i. e. fore- 
stalling, buying corn, or other merchandise, by the way, before it comes to 
a fair or market to be sold], on these feast days, or on the Lord's day, shall 
pay £4. ; on any other days 40s. 

A person committing hangenuitha [L e. executing a felon without trial] 
in the city, gave 10s. but the king's or earl's bailiff committing this forfeiture, 
paid a fine of 20s. 

He who committed revelach [i. e. rebellion] or robbery, or offered vio- 
lence to a woman in a house, each of these offences was fined in 40s. 

A widow, if she cohabited with any one unlawfully, paid a fine of 40s. ; 
but a virgin for the like cause, 10s. 

He who seized the land of another, in the city, and could not prove that 
it was his own, paid a fine of 40s. $ and In like manner he who made a claim 
to it, and could not prove that it was his own property. 
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He who wished to relieve his own land, or that of his neighbour, gave 
10s. ; but if he was not able, or was unwilling to do so, the bailiff took it 
into the hand of the king. 

He who did not render what gabel [L e. tax, rent, or service] he owed, 
at the time appointed, was fined 10s. 

If a fire happened in the city, he from whose house it broke out was 
fined in three ores [one ore 16d] and he gave 2s. to his next neighbour. 

Of all these forfeitures, two parts belonged to the king, and the third to 
the earl. 

If vessels came Into or went out of the port of the city, without the 
v king's licence, the king and earl had 40s. for every man who should be on 
board. 

If against the king's peace, and contrary to his prohibition, a ship ar- 
rived, the king and earl had as well the ship as the men, and all the things 
which were therein. But if it came with the peace and licence of the king, 
they who were in it sold what they had without interruption ; but when it 
departed the king and earl had fourpence for every lesth [i.e. last or package.] 
If the king's bailiff commanded those who had martem's skins,* that they 
should not sell to any one until he had first purchased those that were shown 
to him, they who disregarded this injunction paid a fine of 40s. 

Any man or woman detected in giving false measure in the city, paid a 
fine of 4s. In like manner, the brewer of bad ale was placed in a chair of 
filthf, [L e. cathedra stercore$] or gave 4s. to the bailiffs. 

The king's and earl's ministers in the city received this forfeiture, in 
whose land soever it should be, whether of the bishop or any other man ; 
and in like manner, if any one detained that toll above three nights, he for- 
feited 40s. 

In the time of King Edward there were seven mint masters in this city, 
who gave £7. to the king and earl above the farm, when the money was 
coined. 

There were then xii judices (judges^), or magistrates in the city, 

* A kind of weasel. t See cucking-stool, n. p. ISO. 

t What the precise duties of these twelve judge* were, it is difficult at this distance 
of time to ascertain. It is probable, however, that they exercised a distinct and separate 
jurisdiction over as many portions of the city as their number consisted of. We know 
that long before this period, the country had been divided into hundreds and ty things, 
and it is most likely that our large cities and towns bad analagous divisions. With re- 
gard to the city of London, this was most assuredly the case, and that these divisions 
were denominated Wards. Thus William Fitz-Stephens, who wrote on the state of Lon- 
don in the reigns of Stephen and Henry II. has the following remark : — '* This city, even 
*' as Rome, js divided into Wards; it has yearly sheriff's instead of consuls; it has the 
•' dignity of senators and aldermen; it has under-officers, and according to the quality of 
" laws, it has several courts, and general assemblies upon appointed days." S pel man, 
Stowe, and others, in treating of the ancient Wards, say, that they are of the nature of 
hundreds in counties ; and as in each hundred there is an officer called the head-borough, 
or steward, who presides over the hundred, and;thecourtof the hundred, so in those ancient 
Wards, the persons who presided over them were the aldermen ; in these courts, before 
the creation of Mayors, which is of more recent date, all offences were punished and suit* 
determined. It is, therefore, a very natural conclusion, that as Chester had twelve Ju- 
dices, or Judge$ at the time, and for some space after the conquest, the city had also as 
many hundreds or words, over which these aldermen or stewards respectively presided for 
the administration of justice. When, however, the local government of cities and 
boroughs was placed in the hands of corporations, with chief magistrates at their beads, 
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and these were chosen from among tubmen of the king, and the bishop, and 
the earl ; if any one of these kept away from the huntret [i. e. hundred court] 
on the day they sat, without a clear excuse, he paid a fine of 10s. between the 
king and earl. 

For the purpose of rebuilding the wall and the bridge of the city, the 
prepositus commanded one man to come from each hide of the county; 
whosesoever man did not come, his lord paid a fine of 40s. to the king and 
earl ; this forfeiture was over and above the farm. 

This city then paid £45 for its farm, and three timbers [one timber con- 
tained ten skins] of martern skins ; the third part belonged to the earl, and 
two parts to the king. 

When Earl Hugh received it, it was only worth £30. for it was greatly 
devastated ; there were 205 houses less than there were in the time of King 
Edward ; now there are as many there as he found. 

Mundret held this city from the earl for £70, and one mark of gold. 

He farmed all the pleas of the earl in the county and hundred, except 
Inglefield, for £50. and one mark of gold. 

The ground on which stands the church of St Peter, which Robert de 
Rodelent claimed for teinland [L e. the land of a thane or nobleman] as the 
county proved [i. e. upon a trial] never belonged to the manor* without the 
city, but belongs to the borough, and was always in the custom of the king 
and earl, as well as of the other burgesses. 

the wards lost their importance, though in many instances they retain their names, with 
some inconsiderable portion of their original use. For instance, in Chester, the consta- 
bles are now appointed for the respective wards, and the king's taxes collected in wards. 

* This probably means the manor of Hand bridge. 
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fetetorical ©bents* 

FROM THE CLOSE OF THE EARLS' GOVERNMENT 
TO THE SIEGE OF CHESTER. 



It has already been noticed, that upon the death of 
John Scott, the last sovereign earl, in 1237, King Henry 
III. annexed the earldom to the crown. The king be- 
stowed the county on his son Edward, who did not assume 
the title ; and the latter afterwards bestowed it on his son, 
Edward of Carnarvon, who was the first English Prince 
of Wales. 

From the preceding record, a translation of which is 
given at length, it appears that in the eleventh century, 
and probably during the continuance of the independent 
earldom, the immediate government of the city was 
vested in twelve judges, appointed from the vassals of the 
king, the earl, and the bishop, each of whom, as being 
severally entitled to the penalties imposed for various 
offences, was interested in the decision of the courts of 
judicature. Most of these criminal laws were obviously 
local, and the particular fines paid for each offence, and 
to whom they were payable, are stated in the record. 

The government of the city, after the resumption of 
the earldom by the crown, assumed a new form; for in the 
year 1242, according to Webb, Pennant, and the Lysons, 
or by the chronology of Ormerod and Hanshall, in 1257,* 
it was under the direction of a mayor and sheriffs. The 
mayor seems to have been the substitute for the consta- 
ble ; an office which, during the period of the Norman 
earls, was, under them, supreme in all matters military 
and civil, iu both the city and county. The sheriffs 

• On a board hung up in the Pentice Court, the first mayoralty bears 
this date. 
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Appear to have been a new name for bailiffs, who acted 
under the mayor, in the same manner that the bailiff had 
been subordinate to the constable. 

At the period of the annexation of the palatinate to 
the crown, and until they were finally subjected, about 
sixty years afterwards, the Welsh were almost incessantly 
engaged in the tnost inveterate hostility against the Eng- 
lish monarchs. Of course Chester, on account of its 
proximity, was naturally adopted as the most suitable de- 
p6t for warlike stores and the English soldiery; nor is 
the remark of Pennant destitute of foundation, that the^ 
city seems to have been a constant rendezvous of troops, 
and place cFarmes for every expedition on this side the 
kingdom, from the times of the Normans to the final eon- 
quest of Ireland by William III, 

In recording the events and transactions relative to 
the city, during the period embraced under the present 
head, considerable doubts have occurred to the author, 
as to the most clear and acceptable mode of presenting 
them to the reader. After a careful examination of most 
of our printed memorials, and many unpublished records, 
it is but seldom I have been able to find our early histori- 
cal facts, even the most important of them, given in nar- 
rative or detail, or combining their causes with their 
consequences. This, in general, imposes the necessity of 
proceeding in a kind of chronological series, but by no 
means precludes such observations and remarks as may 
tend to elucidate the different topics as they occur. It 
may be necessary, however, to apprise the reader, that in 
this portion of the work, the author has not only availed 
himself of the information contained in our old chronicles 
and Cheshire collections, but has also incorporated, in 
their proper places, the series of chronological events given 
by fPebb, in the Vale Royal} except in cases where the 
same subject is treated in a more lucid and satisfactory 
manner by other hands, when his notices will be altogether 
omitted. In those instances where that part of the Fate 
Royal written by Smith is quoted, his name will be placed 
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at the close of the quotation. I would only further re- 
mark, that the extracts from both our Cestrian anti- 
quaries with a view of keeping them distinct, will be 
inclosed within brackets [ ] and printed in a smaller type 
than the body of the work. 

Immediately upon the death of John Scott, the last 
earl, in 1237, Henry III. in furtherance of his intention 
of annexing die earldom to the crown, seized on Chester, 
Beeston, and the other castles in the Palatinate, by his 
commissioners, Hugh le Despenser, Stephen de Segrave, 
and Henry de Aldithley ; nor does there appear to have 
been the slightest opposition offered to bis measures. In 
1255, the Welsh, under Llewelyn ap GryfFydd, made a 
powerful irruption into this neighbourhood, where they 
committed great ravages, carrying fire and sword to the 
very gates of the city, and destroying every thing around 
on both sides of the river. This hostile attack was in- 
flicted in retaliation for the cruelties perpetrated on the 
Welsh borderers, by Geoffrey Langley, lieutenant of the 
county under prince Edward. The following year, prince 
Edward, who had recently been created Earl of Chester, 
paid a visit to the city, where he arrived on the festival 
of St. Kenelm. The royal visitant was received with 
every demonstration of respect ; he was met on the road 
by the clergy and citizens, remained here three days, re- 
ceived the homage of the nobles of Cheshire, and part of 
Wajes, and afterwards made a military survey of his gar- 
risons in the earldom and principality. The hostile in- 
roads and injuries of Llewelyn yet remained unrevenged, 
a circumstance that manifests the weakness or imbecility 
of king Henry ; but in 1257, he made some demonstra- 
tions for retaliation. With this avowed object, be sum- 
moned his nobility to attend with their vassals at Chester, 
on a certain day, in order to an expedition into Wales j 
and the bishops were, at the same time, required to ap- 
pear there on the. same occasion. The result of this 
assemblage is not stated by our historians ; but this is 
certain, that its professed purpose was not carried into 
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effect. The effectual chastisement of Llewelyn and his 
subjects, was reserved to entwine the laurel around the 
brow of the first Edward. 

During the war with the barons in 1264, William 
le Zouch, then justice of Chester, and the citizens, appre- 
hensive lest the city should be attacked by the barons, 
then in league against the king, or by the Welsh, began 
to render it more secure by digging a deep ditch, for 
which purpose they destroyed some houses and gardens 
belonging to the abbey of Chester, in Bagge-lane.* It 
appears that the fears of the citizens were not without 
cause, but their precautions seem to have been ineffectual, 
for we are told by our historians, that the Earl of Derby, 
in the course of the same year, came to Chester with a 
great army, and took possession of the city and castle for 
the barons. After king Henry and his son Edward had 
fallen into the hands of Simon de Montfort, they made 
peace with that powerful baron by investing him with 
the c irldom of Chester, and his son Henry went to Ches- 
ter X his father's name, received the homage of the citi- 
zens and of the nobles and freeholders of the county, arid 
having made Luke de Taney justice, after' a stay of ten 
days, departed. The next year, James de Audley and 
Urian de St. Pierre came to Chester, and with the con- 
currence of the citizens, besieged Luke de Taney the 
justice, and his adherents, for ten weeks, but without 
effect, the castle being in an excellent state' of defence ; 
but after the battle of Evesham, which proved fetal to 
Montfort and his party, Taney, hearing that ptinfefc Ed- 
ward had arrived at Beeston Castle with some noble pri- 
soners, and that he was advancing towards Chester, stir- 
rendered the castle, and threw himself upoh thfe mercy of 
the king, who, after a short imprisonment, set him arid 
his adherents at liberty.f 

* Thesis no lane of thia name at present in existence in the city, nix 
have I been able to (race it in any of the ancient maps. It WM probably <m 
ihe spot now called WalT 8-lane, near the Northgate. 

t Mag* Britan. 
r2 
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In the year 1272, Edward I. ascended the throne, 
and from the commencement of his reign gave strong in- 
dications of his determination to subject the principality 
of Wales to the English crown. This monarch was here 
in 1276 and 1277; ia the former year he came for the 
purpose of summoning Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, to do 
his homage, who refusing to eotnply, be returned the 
next year with an army, and marching from Chester, he 
took Rhuddlan castle, and made it a strong fortress. 

[1280.— J)avid Lord of Denbigh, being reconciled to hit brother the prince 
Llewelyn, against whom he had been a traitor, upon condition he should 
never after serve the King of England, but become his utter enemy, laid 
Biege to the castle .of Hawarden, and took therein Sir Roger Clifford, 
knight, slaying all that resisted, and after spoiling all the country.] 

(1281 . — Llewelyn Prince of Wales came down from the mountain of Snow- 
men, to Montgomery, and was at length taken at Blinch Castle, where 
using reproachful words against the Englishmen, Roger le Strange ran 
upon him, and cut off his head, leaving his dead body upon the ground. 
Sir Roger Mortimer caused the head of Llewelyn to besetupon the Tower 
of London, crowned, with joy; this was the end of Llewelyn, who was 
the last Prince of Wales of the Briton's blood, that bare rule in Wales.] 

Again we find Edward I. in the city, in the year 1282, 
where he resided from the 6th of June till the 4th of July, 
in which period he granted to many persons protection 
that their corn and other provisions might not be seized 
for the use of the king's forces ; and to others safe con- 
voys for the purpose of victualling the army. The follow- 
ing year, having been victorious in his expedition against 
the Welsh, be was at Chester with his queen, and attended 
mass in St. Werburgh's church on St. Augustine's day, 
on which occasion, as related by the chronicle of that 
abbey, he presented the convent with a cloth of great 
value. In 1284, the same king was at Chester for four 
'days in the beginning of September; and again passed 
through the city on the feast of St. Nicholas in 1294, on 
his march to Wales, to suppress the rebellion of Madoc. 
And in this city was received in 1300 the final submis- 
sion of the Welsh to the sovereignty of England, by 
Edward of Carnarvon, the first English Prince of Wales, 
when the freeholders of the principality did fealty for 
thejr respective lands. 
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(1367_It appearetb by an old record, that about this mayor'* time (Hugh 
de BrickhUl), the custom of murage was granted unto jthe city, both 
here and at Frodsham, for two years, to the reparation and amendment 
of the walls of the same dry, and towards the paying thereof. In the 
same record is set down the particulars what is to be paid, and for other 
things that are not therein named, to pay for every two shillings a farth- 
ing, which is two-pence half-penny upon the pound. The record doth 
begin thus: — Every cranok of all hind of corn shalt pay a halfpenny, 
and of m*al and tnauU a farthing— Also, in this year a Jury was em- 
panelled to enquire what custom was due at every gate of the city ; the 
names of which jurors were as followeth :— 

William Peck. Waring Blunt. W. Basingworke. 

Richard le Bryne. Henry Wade. Thomas Coats. 

Gilbert Dunrole. Robert Strangeways. Rog. Peacock. 

Richard RusseU, Roger Sparke. PhiL Calf.*] 

[1310 Henry I*acy, Earl of Lincoln and Constable of Chester, and 

Custos of England, died at London, in his house called Lincoln*s-Inn ; 
he was buried in the new work of St Paul's, whereof he was founder, 
where a fair monument of stone was raised for him.] 

The city was honoured with another royal visit in 
1312, when king Edward II. came to Chester to meet 
his favourite, Piers de Gavestone, on his return from 
Ireland 

£1322, — Upon the north part of Holland, there was seen upon the shore a 
strange fish, or sea-monster, playing earnestly with little stones, which 
the fishermen espying, left their nets, and came secretly on shore ; when 
the monster perceived them to be near unto him, and that he was pre. 
vented from running into the sea, because they were between him and 
the water, he began to run any way ; he was quickly overtaken ; his 
head, face, breast, arms, legs, and all his other limbs and members, in 
every respect were like unto a man ; his fingers were nimble enough ; 
they taught him to spin ; he would not speak, but sigh often ; in five 
days space he would eat no meat ; whereupon they suffered him to go 
unto the sea side, to see what he would do ; and standing there awhile, 
when he saw his keepers offer to look off him, he ran into the sea, and 
was seen no more ; his skin was smooth and slimy, after the manner of 
an eel There was after this another taken, a female, who was kept 
longer, and taught to spin very orderly ; but she spied her time, and 
stole away into the sea again.f] 

[1322— In this year the New Tower (Water Tower) was built at the cost 
of the city, by John Holp$tone, a mason, who conditioned to build the 
same, as appcareth by an indenture, wherein is the heighth, breadth, and 

* The names of the jurors are given at they stand corrected in the Cowper*s M88. 

1 1 de not see what connection this marvellous ttor? hat with Chester; but at 
tit etentt, it hat cariosity to recommend It, and old Webb relates it with at much gmitr 
at if he had a thorough conviction of its truth. 
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length, with the proportion of the tame, set down, and wag to hart for 
the building thereof £100. as also by the said indenture appeareth.*] 
[1345— This summer was called the dry summer ; for from March until 
the latter end of July, there fell little rain or none, by reason whereo. 
corn was very scant the year following.] 
v [1349.— The mayor was slain by Richard Ditton, who was pardoned, pay. 
ing 150 marks, and Richard Bruin succeeded in his place.} 

Some popular commotions occurred in the city in 
1353, which were principally directed against the justices 
itinerant, Sir Richard Willoughby and Sir Richard Snares- 
hull, who were obstructed in the execution of their 
duty. The occasion of this disturbance is not stated, 
but it probably arose from the dearness of provisions, 
this year being recorded by Walsingham as a year of 
great scarcity. Upon this occasion, Edward the Black 
Prince, and the Earls of Warwick and Stafford, entered 

" the city with an armed force for the protection of the 
justices. Knighton adds, that the inhabitants, conscious 
of the enormity of their offences, though they were not 
particularised, purchased an exemption from the eyre of 
the justices, by the promise of paying the prince five 

. thousand and sixty marks, in four years. 

[1349.— On Monday in Easter week, king Edward with his host lying 
before the city of Paris, in France, the day was so dark with hail and 
mist, and so bitter cold, that many men died on their horse backs with 
the cold ; wherefore unto this day it hath been called Black Monday.] 

[1379. — A. bushel of Wheat sold for 6d. ; a gallon of wine for 64.; a 
gallon of Claret for 4<L ; a fat goose for 2d. ; a fat pig for Id.] 

A very serious and fatal affray took place in the city, 
in 1393. A number of desperadoes, among whom were 
Sir Baldwin de Rudynston, John Hert, Griffith Reynolds, 
and Roger Wall, purposely excited a riot within the pre- 
cincts of the abbey, but were finally overcome by the 
citizens, and driven out of the city, but not without a 
violent conflict, in which the mayor >vas ill-treated, one 
of the sheriffs taken prisoner, awl the pther severely 
wounded, or, according to one of the Harl. MSS. killed. 
This Baldwin, who appears to have been the leader in the 
disturbance, made his escape into Lancashire; but being 

* An account of this erection, with the puvoses for which it ws» built, will be 
given in our description of the city wall*, sag of the tswt ws towwwisw. vfeifib. in earir 
timet, they abounded. 
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assisted by Sir John Stanley, of Latham, appeared in the 
city, a few days afterwards, at the head of an armed force, 
consisting of more than three hundred men, with an ob- 
vious intention of taking the place by surprise. In this 
attempt he failed, through the prompt resistance of the 
citizens, who compelled him to retreat, after taking many 
of his followers prisoners. — In the following year (1394), 
Richard II. came to Chester, attended by the Duke of 
Gloucester, and the Earls of March, Salisbury, Arundel, 
Nottingham, Rutland, and others, on his way to Ireland. 
Towards the close of his reign, this monarch manifested 
a strong partiality towards the men of Cheshire; at a time 
when he scarcely knew whom to trust about his person, 
he selected a corps of two thousand Cheshire archers as 
his body guard; and in 1398, in the parliament holden in 
Shrewsbury, "for the love he bare to the gentlemen 
and commoners of the shire of Chester," he caused it to 
be ordaine'd, that from thenceforth it should be called and 
known by the* name of the principality of Cheshire. From 
this time he assumed the title of Prince of Cheshire; 
but, as already noticed, in the following reign, this title • 
was annulled. The last time Richard was here, except 
as a prisoner, was in the year last named, when he was 
present at the installation of John Brughtll, bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, in the church of St. John's, then 
a cathedral of that bishopric, and entertained many of 
the prime nobility on that occasion. 

While Henry of Lancaster, who was in arms against 
king Richard in 1399, was at Shrewsbury, several gentle- 
men of the county, among whom were Sir Robert and Sir 
John Legh, repaired thither to tender their submission 
and allegiance. From thence he came to this city, where 
mustering his forces before the walls, he took undisturbed 
possession of the place and of the castle. His stay here 
was marked by one or two sanguinary acts of cruelty. 
He ordered Piers Legh of Lyme, for his faithful adherence 
to the unfortunate Richard, to be executed, and caused 
his head to be placed on one of the highest turrets of the 
castle ; and it is also recorded by Hollingshed, that he 
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imprisoned in the castle the Duke of Surrey, who had 
been sent to him with a message from the king. 

At this time Richard was imprisoned in the castle of 
Flint, to which fortress he had been conveyed by his ene- 
mies. The royal victim was the game that Bolingbroke 
was in pursuit of, and, accordingly, on the 19th of August 
he marched for Flint, before the castle of which he drew 
up his army. A conference with the royal prisoner fol- 
lowed,* the result of which is well known — the king 

* The substance of this interesting conference, and of the circumstances 
that lead to Richard's incarceration, is thus related by the authors of the 
Beautus «/ England and W dU$ :— " Richard was met by earl Percy at 
Conway, who then delivered the purport of his diplomacy. On the king's, 
who had been too much addicted to reliance on espionage, mistrusting the 
sincerity of the message, and the professed intentions of the earl ; the latter, 
to quiet, or if possible allay the royal apprehension, accompanied him to the 
temple of the Deity; attended high mass ; and at the altar took the oath of 
allegiance and fidelity. The snare was effectually laid ; but when they had 
proceeded to a defile in the mountainous recesses, near Penmaen Rhos, the 
king perceived his error in having placed confidence in a sacramental oath, by 
the appearance of a numerous military band, bearing upon their standards the 
Northumberland arms. He would hare escaped from the decoy, but Percy, 
springing forward, caught the bridle of his horse, directed his course towards 
Flint ; and the poor deluded prince had only time to reproach the miscreant 
with his perjury, by observing, that the God he had sworn before that morn- 
ing would do him justice, and amply retaliate the blasphemous transaction, 
at the day of judgement After halting with his royal prisoner at Rhuddlan, 
for the purpose of refreshment, he conveyed him with that promptitude which 
is proverbial, because essentially requisite for the completion of treacherous 
designs, to the castle of Flint. The next day he was received with that 
mock appearance of respect, which can only be necessary when the last aet 
of wicked conception is to be perpetrated. The next day after dinner, the 
Duke of Lancaster entered the castle all-armed, his basenet excepted. King 
Richard came down from the keep to meet him, when Bolingbroke falling on 
his knees, with his cap in his hand, immediately as he saw die king, assumed, 
by repeating the same ceremony, a dutiful and respectful appearance. On 
seeing this apparent act of rational submission, the king then took off his 
hood, and spoke first * Fair cousin of Lancaster, you are right welcome/ 
The duke bowing still more courteously, replied, * My liege lord, I am come 
before you sent for me, the reason why I will show you. The common fame 
among your people is such, that ye have, for the space of twenty or two and 
twenty years, ruled them rigorously ; but if it please you, my lord, I will 
help you to govern them better.' Then the king answered, 'Fair cousin of 
Lancaster, sith it pleaseth you, it pleaseth me well.' The intrigue then had 
its denouement: the contriver of the plot quickly threw off the mask, and 
adding insolence to infamy, « with a high sharpc voyce the duke badde bring 
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having no other alternative, put himself into the power 
of the ambitious Henry. On the following day he was 
brought to this city, and lodged in a tower over the outer 
gateway of the castle, opposite to Gloverstone, which was 
destroyed in the late alterations ; from whence he was 
conveyed prisoner to London. 

A precept was issued to the Mayor of Chester in 
1400, to apprehend and imprison John and Adam Hes- 
ketb, because they and their confederates had assaulted 
the castle, had seized the keys of the Eastgate, had be- 
headed Thomas Molineux, and made divers proclamations 
in the city in favour of Richard II. and against the king. 

[1401. — About thie time ah award was made, that no tithes should he paid 
to the parson of Trinity parish, in Chester, for the Rhodes Eye.] 

The year 1409 is remarkable for the mayor, John 
Ewloe, being removed from the government of the city, 
which was transferred to Sir William Brereton, a military 
officer, who was appointed governor by the king. This 
violent proceeding was occasioned by the displeasure of 
the king towards the citizens, many of whom had taken 
part with Henry Percy at the battle of Shrewsbury, for 
which they were fined, and afterwards pardoned. King 
Richard II. bad rendered himself very popular in this 
county, particularly by having adopted the Cheshire men 
for his body guard, and his erection of the county into a 
principality. Moreover earl Percy, the king's enemy, was 
Well-known and beloved by the citizens, and bad filled 
the office of constable of the castle a few years before. 
This nobleman issued a proclamation as he passed through 
Chester on his way to Shrewsbury, in which he appealed 
to their loyalty in favour of their late unfortunate mo- 
narch, whom he affirmed still to be alive. By these arts, 

forth the ting's horses ; and then two little nagges, not worth forty franks, 
were Drought forth ; the king was set on the one, and the Earl of Salisbury 
oh the other, and thus the duke brought the king from flint to Chester, 
where he was delivered to the Duke of Gloucester's tonne, and to the Earl of 
Arundel's sonne, that loved him but a little, for he had put their fathers to 
death, who led him strait to the castle.' 9 And thus in this doUorout c&tille, 
as Halle styles it, was deposed the unfortunate, because inefficient monarch, 
* king Richard II. 
s 
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numbers of the citizens and county men were drawo ta 
his standard; but after the battle, which proved fatal to 
Percy and bis adherents, a treaty of amnesty was con- 
cluded by prince Henry's commissioners with the Ches- 
ter and Cheshire men, which was enrolled at Chester. 

In the commencement of the fourteenth century, our 
ancestors were enveloped in a thick cloud of mental dark- 
ness, when saints and reliques were held in high venera- 
tion. Whether the precious morccau to which the fol- 
lowing document refers, wa9 ever received in Chester, or 
if so, in what sacred niche it was placed for the adoration 
of devotees, I have not been able to learn ; but the record 
itself is worthy of preservation as a curiosity, and strongly 
marks the superstition of the age. The original i9 writ- 
ten in Norman-French, upon a square piece of vellum, 
to which two seals are appended, much decayed; and 
is in possession, of Mr. Thomas Walshman, of this city. 
The translation, as under, is by a gentleman also of Ches- 
ter, whose valuable services it will be my duty to acknow- 
ledge in another place : — 

" Concerning the Confirmation of the Holy Cross. 
"John Gosvenor, Constable of Fronssac, and Henry 
Van Emeric, Provost of the said place, for our very sove- 
reign lord the King of England and France, and for the 
very honoured and powerful lord Mr. Thomas Swyn- 
bourne, Mayor of Bourdeux, Captain of the said place of 
Fronssac for bur said lord the king, to all those who these 
present letters shall see or hear, in causing it to be 
known how that the praiseworthy man, Henry Cham- 
paigne, Esquire, and Burgess of the town of Libourne, a 
long time before his departure from this world, proposed 
and devoutly intended to transmit into England, to, the 
city of Chester, a great shrine of gold, in which there was 
a piece of the holy cross on which our Saviour formerly 
underwent bis passion, according as he said And was 
truly informed by honourable people of the Holy Chuxc*, 
who knew and were well acquainted with that reliq^e 
when the very reverted Father in God, the good Cardinal 
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Ae Perigord, kept it in his treasury, and caused it to be 
honoured as a relique of the cross of our Saviour; and 
so the said Henry Champaigne had a firm faith and de- 
vout belief in that relique ; and on his departure from 
this world, he ordered and charged his wife and execu- 
tors, and his other chief friends, that that relique should 
be carried to the said city of Chester, that it might be 
placed in the county of that city : and he willed, for the 
love and honour which he bore to the said city, that it 
should be carried there and presented, and not placed 
elsewhere, and that the good people should have devotion 
for it, and remembrance of his soul. The which holy 
relique was, by the order of his wife and of his execu- 
tors, and other his friends, transmitted and presented to 
the aforesaid city of Chester, by Nandon de Prey, a bur- 
gess and merchant of the said town of Libourne. And 
these things we certify to all, to be true without any doubt. 
It witness of the truth, and for the greater confirmation 
of the things abovesaid, we, the aforesaid John Gosvenor 
and Henry Van Emeric, to these present letters have put 
our own seals. Given at Fronspac, the 6th day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord 1411." 

{1412.— By the appointment of the mayor (Roger Fatter), wheat was praised 
bj two bikers and two citizens at 3s. 6d. the quarter ; go that if four 
bushels went to the quarter, as at that time it is thought they had, that 
was but lOd. ob. our old bushel, that is about 3d. our new bushel.] 

11414.— Wheat sold at four shillings the quarter.] 

11437— -Wheat sold for seven shillings a bushel, being a very dear rate 
according to that time ; so that the poor in Chester and elsewhere, made 
them bread of peasen, vetches and fern roots.} 

[1441 The gaolers of the castle and the Nortbgate fought together on die 

Roods Eye, whose names were Rockley and Kooley.] 

By an inquisition taken in 1450, the city of Chester 
is represented as being then become so decayed and de- 
populated, by reason of the choaking of its harbour by 
sands, and the consequences of Glendwr's rebellion in J 
Wales, that the citizens were unable to pay their rent to 
the crown, namely, 100/. fixed by Edward I* as the yearly 
sum required to be paid by the city, for their various free- 
doms and franchises. In the year 1455, die city was 
honoured with the presence of Margaret of Anjou, queen 
s 2 
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of Henry VI. She came " upon progress* with many* 
great lordes and ladyes with her, and was graciously re- 
ceived by the mayor and citizens." In the year preced- 
ing the battle of Blore Heath, the queen again visited 
Chester, and won the hearts of the citizens by her royal 
courtesy and hospitality. After the battle, the two sons 
of the Earl of Salisbury, taken in the fight, aad sent to be 
imprisoned in the castle of Chester, were released by an 
order from the king to Sir John Mainwaring— who de- 
livered them to the lord Stanley, as his prisoners, together 
with Sir Thomas Harrington, Raufe Rokesby, Tliomas 
Ashton, Robert Evereux, and others. 

[1456. — The commonalty of the city arose, but were suppressed, and com- 

mitted to the Northgate, and afterwards to the castle.] 
[1469.— Sir John Done and Mr. Troutbeck, and many others, were slain 

at the battle of Bloreheath, taking part with the queen against the Earl 

of Salisbury.] 
[1465 — Many citizens of Cheater were slain at the Mott fair, by Reginald 

Griffith and fab retinue.] 

The account of this last transaction is thus exem- 
plified by Dr. Gowper*— ^This year happened a bloody 
fray bfctwefen Reginald ap Griffith ap Bleddyn (ancestor 
of the Wynnes of Tower) at the head of a great number 
of the Welsh, and many citizens of Chester. There was 
a dreadful slaughter on both sides, and Reginald having 
taken: prisoner Robert Brynn, who had been Mayor of 
Chester three years before, carried him away to his for- 
tress near Mold, and there hanged him in the large ground 
room within the tower. There are now (1756), m the 
hands of the owner of Rainault's Tower, several copies 
of verses composed by the Welsh bards, congratulating 
this is ancestor, on his several triumphs over the English, 
particularly for one signal victory, when he pursued his 
adversaries to the gates of Chester, and plundered and 
burned all Handbridge.* This Reinault bravely defended 

* This story i* told by Uwyd,mhktraiMd*i^ 
following manner :—" This Reynault ap Griffith ap Bleddyn, was one of 
the owe defenders of Harlech Castle; he afterwards dwelt at the Tower, 
near Mold, but was always at yariance with the citizens of Chester. A great 
number of them being at Mold fair, in 1465, a scuffle ensued, and mucfc 
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Harlech castle, in Merionethshire, for Henry VL which 
was the last fortress that held Out for that unhappy prince- 
On this account. Reinault was attainted by King Ed* 
ward IV. 

In 1470> the king was at Chester, as appears by his 
grant of the shrievalty of Cheshire to William Stanley of 
Hooton, quamdiu placuerit. Witness ourself at Chester, 
&c. &c. 

[1475— Edward, Prince of Wales, son to Henry VI. came to Chester 
before Christmas, and was immediately conveyed to the castle with 
great triumph.| 

Referring to the last item, Mr. Ormerod says, this is 
palpably incorrect. Prince Edward, son to Henry VI. 
was murdered after the battle of Tewkesbury, in 1471. 
Prince Edward, son to Edward IV. must be intended. 

[1484— This year, regni regis Bichtud IlLaecundo, Sir John Savage, 
jqn. and eight of his brethren, were made free of this city 1 their names, 
1. Sir John Savage, 2. James, 3. Laurence, 4. Edward, 5. Christo- 
pher, 6. George, 7* William, 8. Richard, 9. Humphry.] 

[1488.— This year was the composition made between the abbot and the 
parishioners of St. Oswald's, for their new church.] 

[1489.— This year St Peter's steeple was pointed, and by the parson 
and others a goose was eaten upon the top thereof, and part cast into 
the four streets.— .Swiffe.] 

[At the request of the Earl of Derby and George Lord Strange, there was 
granted unto Hugh Dutton, sword-bearer, his meat, drink, and a gown, 
and 13s. 4cL to be paid him yearly out of the treasury.] 

[1491— A great jtempest on fit. John's day in Christmas. A chijdof 
Tendon ap Thomas was slain by the fall of a principal from St Peter's 
church, and a child of Ralph Davenport was sore hurt the same day. 
Simon Ripley, abbot of St Werburg, died the 30th of August, and was 
buried at Warwick*? 

slaughter, in which Reynault succeeded in taking Robert Byrne, Mayor of 
Chester in 1461, and hung him on the staple* still remaining in the hall of 
his house, at Tower. Two hundred " tall men, 4 ' afterwards sallied from 
Cheater to besiege Raynault'a house, upon which, retiring to a wood, he per- 
mitted them in part to enter it, when rushing from hit covert, he degraded 
himself, and sullied his former triumphs, by burning them in it, and pursued 
the remainer into the Dee, in which they perished. Lewis Glyn Cothi, a 
cotemporary of Raynault, celebrates his exploits, and uncharitably describes 
Chester, 'as the habitation of the seven deadly smsV" 

* A very respectable gentleman of Chester assures me, that when on a professional 
visit to Tower, in the month of September in the present year (WW), be was shown the 
stapU t here allndeoVtOa which still remain* fastened to the ceiling of the great hall, or 
fowfng-room« and wu described to him m that from which the Mayor of Chester was 
•aspemled. * ■ 
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11403.— Mr. John Pulsion, of Wrexham, Esquire, did strike one Pa- 
trick Killing, At the high altar, within the abbey of Chester, and almost 
slew him ; and so suspends the church, and the abbey was reconciled on 
St Warburg's day, and the parish on St Oswald's day.] 

J 1494— This year a great fire was in Northgate-strett, on Midsummer- 
day. 8ir Charles Stanley, of Holt, Knight, tor uttering some speeches 
concerning Perldn Warfteck, was executed on Tower«hill, the 16th of 
February.] 

The city was honoured with another royal visit on 
the 18th of July iu this year,* when Henry VII. with his 
mother and the queen, came to Chester with a great 
retinue, from whence they proceeded to Hawarden ; the 
Earl of Derby, and a number of " Chester gallants" at- 
tending. This prince was greatly beloved by the Welsh, 
who were proud to claim him as a countryman ; and to 
them he had been under great obligations,, for their fide- 
lity during his concealment in thai; country, before he 
conquered the crown from the cruel Richard III. 

[140S — The steeple of White Friars new boilfe and also the chancel in St 
Miehael, in Chester.] 

[1498. — It appeareth that the watch on Midsummer eve began this year ( 
also the north side of the Pentiee was bofli. Prince Arthur came to 
Chester the 4th of Auguvt, and the Assumption of our Lady ,was played 
before the prince at the abbey gates. The 26th of August the prince 
made Mr. Goodman esquire, and the 9th of September he departed 
from Chester.] 

[1500— The further end of Dee bridge new built] 

(IMS. — The pavement itam the high cross to the Eastgate, and to St 
Michael'* cross was new laid.] 

[1594. — This year the charter of the city was confirmed, Mr. Thomas 
Thornton being mayor.] 

[1505 — This year Mr. Ralph Birkenhead was recorder* who waa $e 
first recorder that waa in Chester, for any thing that is now known.] 

[1500.— The old steeple of St Werburg taken down. 

The summer of the year 1507 was memorable from 
an awful visitation , of Providence upon the city, where 
that endemic disorder the sweating sickness, raged for a 
short time with great violence. It is recorded, that 
ninety-one householders were carried off in three days by 
this afflictive distemper ; but it is not unworthy of remark, 
that the destroying angel's respect for the female sqx was 

* Mr. Pennant places this royal visit in 1493, and Mr. Ormetod In 
1496 < while Webb and the Magna Britan. fix it in 1494. 
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eminently manifested, as out of this number, only four 
females fell victims to the mortal disease. 

[1607*— A plentiful year of com $ an old bushel of wheat at 10d„The 
foundation and the lirat atone of the (steeple of the) abbey laid, the 
mayor (Richard Wrigttf^draper) being then present — The new mace 
was bought the same year.] 
* [1 M5— This year there was a fray at St. Wttbuifch's-lanc end* between 
the citixens and the Welshmen, but there was little hurt done.] 

About this period, and for more than a century after- 
wards, at short intervals, the sweating 1 sickness and the 
plague, those dreadful scourges of the human race in the 
days of our ancestors, were mom than usually destructive 
in this city. It has just been noticed under the date of 
1507, that the sweating sickness proved fatal to a great 
number of the citizens ; and in 1517, the city was again 
infected with the plague, probably to a more serious ex- 
tent of mortality. I say probably, because, although we 
have no records of the precise number of victims who be- 
came a prey to its ravages, there are some ominous ex- 
pressions used by two of our Chester annalists, Smith and 
Webb, which naturally lead to such an inference : the 
former observes,'* that many died, and fled out of the 
city,* insomuch that the streets were fall of grass ;" and 
the latter, "that for want of trading, the grass did grow 
a foot high at the cross, and other streets in the city." 
Now that I am upon this calamitous topic,! shall, con- 
formably to the plan I have before laid down, proceed 
to enumerate the various instances in which the city has 
been visited by the plague, without noticing the interven- 
ing historical events, to which, however, I shall after- 
wards recur. In the year 1550, the city suffered severely 
from the sweating sickness, which was prevalent also in 
various parts of the kingdom ; and to this affliction wms 
added, great scarcity of provisions; corn selling at Ches- 
ter at sixteen shillings the bushel. Prom the year 1602 
to 1605, with but very little intermission, the dreadful 

• There is certainly a solecism in this description of onr antiquary, that 
the dead should /#« out of the city ; but his meaning is nevertheless intel- 
Ifeible. 
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effects of the plague were experienced in the city. It is 
stated to have begun in the month of September, in the 
former year, at the house of one Glover, in St. John's- 
lane, in whose house alone seven persons died.* The con- 
tagion was particularly fatal in 1603 and 1604 ; six hun- 
dred and fifty persons died in the former year, and nine 
hundred and eighty-six in the latter ; at one period about 
fifty-five persons died weekly. So great was the alarm 
against the spread of the contagion, that those affected 
by it were, from time to time, removed to the suburbs of 
the city, particularly to the open space between the Water 
Tower and the river, where cabins were erected for their 
reception ; the expences attendant upon their care and 
support being paid by the city at large. Great numbers 
of people, especially those of the higher ranks, sought aij 
exemption from the contagion by flight. It does not ap- 
pear that any of the chief magistrates, during the con- 
tinuance of the plague, abdicated their posts ; but it is 
particularly noted of Edward Duttou, who was mayor 
while the calamity was at its height, that he conducted 
himself with extraordinary zeal and fortitude, in his en- 
deavours to arrest its progress, and provide for the com- 
forts of the unhappy victims; and although the contagion 
had reached his own house, and some of his children and 
servants were carried off by its ravages, he continued to 
exercise his arduous duties to the last.. During this 
dreadful visitation, the fairs of the city were suspended; 
the court of Exchequer was removed to Tarvin, and the 
county assizes were held at Nantwich. The plague dis- 
appeared in the month of February, 1605. In 1608, some 
slight appearances of a like scourge were visible in the 
city ; it began at the Talbot, and fourteen persons died of 
it. In 1647, the horrors of pestilence were superadded 
to the devastations occasioned by a protracted and 

* Smith, in the Vale Royal, informs us of a strange phenomenon in the 
heavens, on the 22nd of August preceding the appearance of the plague^ which 
he seems to regard as indicative of the calamity : he says, "in the night 
time, a wonderful exhalation of a fiery colour, likewise a canopy, were seen 
over this city." 
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destructive siege. Between the 22d of June in this year, 
and the 20th of April following, says Dr. Cowper, two 
thousand and ninety-nine persons died of the plague in 
the several parishes of Chester. Grass, adds he, grew at 
the High Cross, and in the most frequented parts of the 
city; ajid an ordinance was issued by the houses of par- 
liament for nominating city officers, as the assembly of 
citizens could not be held without danger. Cabins for 
the infected were built under the Water Tower, and in 
the adjacent salt-marsh. Since the year 1647, the city 
has enjoyed an uninterrupted exemption from this horri- 
ble scourge. This is not perhaps the proper place mi- 
nutely to enquire into the causes of the evil with which 
we have been so frequently visited, but there can be no 
doubt, the principal one has been the stagnant filthiness 
which was formerly suffered to remain in our narrow 
streets. Under date of the year 1636, when it seems 
accumulated filth was discovered to be inductive to dis- 
eases, it is recorded, that the mayor, William Edwards, 
"caused many dung-hills to be carried away, but the cost 
and time was on the poor." Again, under the same date, 
"the maior caused the durt of many foule lanes in Chester 
to be carried to make a banke to enlarge the Roodey,and 
let shipps in.** And at a subsequent period, when the city 
was crowded with soldiers, and undergoing the extreme 
horrors of a siege, the necessity of a similar measure 
produced the following order : — " That the lord bishop 
be informed of the unwholesomeness of the puddle near 
the Eastgate, and the inhabitants be ordered to cleanse 
the streets before their respective doors within one month, 
under a fine of ten shillings !" What an extraordinary 
effort of magisterial authority 1 To allow one month for 
the removal of a nuisance that endangered the health and 
lives of the citizens, under the onerous penalty often 
shillings ! 

Having concluded the history of our Chester pesti- 
lences, I shall revert to the series of historical events, as 
proposed. 
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It is recorded in Cowper's MSS. that in 1519, a* 
order was made, that none go to priest's offerings, first 
mass, gospel ales, or Welsh weddings, within this eitg, 
under a penalty of ten shillings. 

[1639 The play of Robert Cecil was played at the High Crow, and the 

same wai new gilt with gold.] 

[1532. — There wai a controversy between this mayor (William Goodman) 
and Mr. Massy of Puddington, then being searcher ; for when Mr. 
Massy brought certain Spaniards for a murder done amongst them; the 
mayor staid them, which had like to hare bred a great manslaughter.], 

[1632k— The offering of ball and foot-balls was put down, and the silver- 
ball offered to the mayor on Shrove Tuesday.] 

[1634.— -The Duke of Richmond had the possession of the Holt delivered 
unto him by the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Surrey, the Earl of 
Derby, and others.] 

[1636—- Sir William Brereton, chamberlain of Chester, was put to death 
the 17th of May, for matters concerning Queen Anne.] 

[1637— -Nunneries in Chester were suppressed, and other religious houses. 
—Dr. WaU began the building of the conduits at Houghton, for the 
bringing of the water to the Bridge-gate, in pipes of lead.} 

In the year 1542, the mayor of the city, William 
Beswicke, laudably exerted his authority, by issuing an 
ordinance for the suppression of stews and brothel houses. 
It is no favourable indication of the morality of our. Ces- 
trian ancestors, that for several centuries before this 
period, these receptacles of immorality had not only been 
tolerated, but actually licensed by the police; and what, 
says the late Mr. Cowdroy in his small history, was not 
a little whimsical, the impurity of the inside of the house 
was distinguished by the purity of the out; as they were 
made conspicuous to the eye of the stranger by their being 
white-washed — thus at least shewing the outward and 
visible sign, though not of the inward and spiritual grace.* 
We are not hence to conclude, however, that the cour- 
tezans of those days stood high in the estimation of the 
community 5 on the contrary, several efforts were made 

• At an earlier period, the constituted authorities of London had ano- 
ther, and a pretty effectual mode of distinguishing these unfortunate females. 
Stowe, in his Survey, informs us, that in 1362, Adam Francis, mayor, 
procured an act of parliament that no known whore should wear any hood, 
•r attire on her head, except rU, or striped cloth of divers colours. 
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fay the magistracy to mark their infamous calling With 
disgrace. Thus in 1459, an order of assembly, was made, 
" that no person in the four principal streets of the city 
should willingly receive into their houses, chambers, or 
cellars, nor set the same to any woman that openly mis- 
useth herself with any wedded man, or any other man of 
order 9 upon every of the twenty-four aldermen paying ten 
shillings, and every other, six shillings and eight-pence, 
to be levied by the sheriffs/' &c. And still further to guard 
the morals and credit of the city on this point, an assem- 
bly of the corporation, in 1540, promulged the following 
ontler — an injunction which many of our Chester dames 
of the present day would very reluctantly submit to :— 
" Whereas all the taverns ami alehouses of this city, be 
used to be kept by young women otherwise than is used 
in any other place of this realnie, whereat all strangers 
greatly marvel and think it inconvenient, whereby great 
slander and dishonest report of this city hath and doth 
run abroad; in avoiding whereof, as -also rto eschew such 
great occasions of wantonness, brawls, frays, afnd other 
inconveniences as thereby doth ahd may arise among 
youth and light disposed persons, as also damages to their 
masters, owners of the taverns andalehouses : Ordered, that 
after the 9th of June next, there shall be no tavern or 
alehouse kept in the said city t>y any woman between 
fourteen and forty years of age, under pain of forty 
pounds forfeiture for him or her that keepeth any such 
servant/' 

[1646.— The common-hall that now is within the city of Chester, waf 
boflt and made of 8t. Nicholas's chapel, towards the building thereof, 
Mr. John Walley, then mayor and master of the company of iron- 
mongers, gave freely of a common bargain of fifty-two tons of iron lately 
discharged within the said city by a special merchant, three tons of the 
same iron, which was then worth twenty-four pounds sterling,] 

[1549— This year there was a skirmish between the citizens of Chester, 
and five hundred Irish kernes; and dims of die Irishmen were hurt, 
and the rest driven back, and but one rftisen hurt.] 

J1551_ T On the 16th of Jan. in the night, .there arose a migjity great wind, 
and the flood came to such a height, that it drowned many cattle upon 
Saltney, and one Foulk Duckworck and six children were drowned at 
Alt house in Sope's-pUce^ 

t2 
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In noticing this occurrence, Dr. Cowper adds, that 
the flood rose so high at Chester, that many timber trees 
were left by the ebb, on the top of Dee bridge. 

[1664.— TMt yw Oeergt Marsh was ouroed at 8pkU Boughton, within 
the liberties of this city, fat the pso fa ss ton of the gospel, who did com- 

stantly endure bis martyrdom with such patience as was wonderful.] 

In addition to the above notice on this subject, Dr. 
Cowper adds, that after the exhibition of a conditional 
pardon, by the vice-chancellor, Mr. Vawdrey, and the 
refusal of it by Marsh on the terms of recantation, the 
people pressed forward to attempt a rescue, headed hy 
Sheriff Cowper, who was much afflicted with the mar* 
tyr's sufferings. Mr. Cowper was, however, beat off by 
the other sheriff, and effecting his escape, fled over Holt 
bridge, into Wales, was soon after outlawed, and had bis 
estates seized on by the government. After this, he re- 
mained quietly in Carnarvonshire, until the death of 
Queen Mary. The ashe? of Marsh were privately interred 
in the burial ground of the chapel of St. Giles, in Spital 
Boughtoo. 

[1556\— This year a bushel of wheat sold at sixteen shillings; rye at 
fourteen shillings ; barley at twelve shillings ; whereupon a contention 
grew between the mayor, John Webster, and the bakers for the assise 
of bread. And wfeereas there were always four old bushels allowed 
them to the quarter, he would allow them but three, which indeed waa 
the full quarter by the statute, and somewhat more ; but after long suits, 
the bakers acknowledged their fault, and were remitted, and their fines 
pardoned. Wherein as he shewed himself a careful magistrate, even so 
in other things he governed very wisely, to his great commendation of 
all men in general] 

[1557— This year the house In the com market was built] 

The year 1558 is remarkable for a curious incident 
which occurred in the city, and which is related by Arch- 
bishop Usher, and Mr. Ware, and quoted by Ormerod, 
Hanshall, and others. Dr. Henry Cole, Dean of St. 
Paul's, it seems, was charged by Queen Mary with a 
commission to the council of Ireland, which had for its 
object the persecution of the Irish protestants. The 
doctor stopped one night here on his way to Dublin, and 
put up at the Blue Posts, the house now occupied by Mr. 
Brittain, on the east side of Bridge-street, then kept by a 
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Mrs. Mottershed. In this house he was visited by the 
mayor, to whom, in the course of conversation, he related 
his errand, in confirmation of which he took from his 
cloak bag a leather box* exclaiming in a tone of exulta- 
tion, " Here is what will lash the heretics of Ireland !" 
This annunciation was caught by the landlady, who had a 
brother in Dublin; and while the commissioner was 
escorting his worship down stairs, the good woman, 
prompted bjr an affectionate regard for the safety of her 
brother, opened the box, took out the commission, and 
placed in lieu of it a pack of cards, with the knave of 
clubs uppermost. This the doctor carefully packed up, 
without suspecting the transformation ; nor was the de- 
ception discovered till his arrival in the presence of the 
lord deputy and privy council at the castle of Dublin. 
The surprise of the whole assembly, on opening the box 
containing the supposed commission, may be more easily 
imagined than described. The doctor, in short, was im- 
mediately sent back for a more satisfactory authority, but 
before he could return to Ireland, Queen Mary had 
breathed her last. It is added, that the ingenuity and 
affectionate zeal of the landlady were rewarded by Eliza- 
beth with a pension of forty pounds a year. 

[1662.— A dear year; a bushel of wheat at seventeen shillings, and rye 
at fifteen shillings.] 

£1663*— Upon the Sunday after Midsummer-day, the history of Eneas and 
Queen Dido was played in the Roods-eye, and were set out by one 
William Croston, gent, and one Mr. Mann ; on which triumph there 
were made two forts, and shipping on the water, besides many horsemen 
well armed and appointed.] 

[1564»-~This year there was a great .frost, and Dee was frown over, so 
that people played at foot-ball thereon.] 

[1565— There was a great fire without Noythgate, and thirty-three dwell- 
ing-houses burnt, besides other back-houses and bams, which happened 
the 29th of August] 

(156U— This year there was a great fire in Handbridge, which burnt two 
dwelling-houses, and a barn with corn ; one cow was also burnt to death, 
and four oxen were so smothered, that there was much to do to save 
their lives.] 

[1668~»Thir year the Northgate-aftreet, the White FrianJane, the Par- 
son's-laae, and the Castle-lane wete paved,] 

156U«A great partyrf the new quay was built this year.— This year the 
shtriffidkl fight one with theother, and were therefore fined in £10. towards 
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repairing x>f a piece of the walls that was (alien down between the New 
Tower and the Watergate.] 
{1571* — This year Whitsun plays were played, and an inhibition was sent 
from the archbishop to stay them, but it came too late.] 

In Sir Peter Leicester's MSS. it is recorded, that in 
15/3, the city was violently disturbed by an affray be- 
tween the retainers of Sir George Calveley, of Lea, and 
those of his brother-in-law, John Dutton, of Dutton, Esq. 
during the assjzes. The occasion of this conflict is not 
stated ; but the common bell was rung, and the skirmish 
lasted until many were wounded, and Mr. Tilston, the 
steward of Dutton, lost his life in the quarrel. 

[1573. — This year the -controv e rsy between the dry and the rice-chamber- 
lain was fully set abroach. For Mr. William Glaseor, Mr. William 
Aldersey, alderman, and John Aldersey, his ton, were disfranchised, 
and put from their alderman's rooms. And -on the 22d of February, 
the mayor was served by a pursuivant with the council's letters, to ap~ 
pear before them with all speed ; where, at his coming, there were 
twenty-three articles of information laid against him by Mr. Glaseor, 
▼ice-chamberlain, which the mayor did. answer. After ssng debating of 
the matter, it was agreed, that the exchequer should be the chancery*, 
court, as well for the city as the whole county -palatine, and articles jet 
down how far the said exchequer should deal with the mayor and citi- 
zens, and wherein they should obey that court. Also, that if William 
Glaseor, William Aldersey, and John Aldersey, did come and desire 
to be restored to their former liberties, that then the mayor should restore 
them. Divers other things were recorded, too long here to rehearse ; as 
the confirmation of the charter, and the taking out of this word, Pr§- 
torial, by which the citizens were exempted from the exchequer. The 
19th of April, Mr. Mayor came from London, and the 26th of the same 
month, being Monday, in the common-hall, at a portmotc, in the pre- 
sence ot the whole citizens, and the bishop, who was also appointed by 
the eouneH k ror the same purpose, all the orders were openly read be- 
tween the city and the exchequer. Wherein, amongst other things, the 
mayor is not now to appear in the exchequer rbr every light matter, 
except for some great cause; also, one freeman of the dry not to sue 
another there ; except it be for want of justice before the mayor, Ac 
With divers others, as appeareth in record in the city. The same day 
Mr. William and John Aldersey came to the common-hall, before the 
mayor and all the citizens, and desired to have their former liberties ; 
upon whose request they were restored, the first to his aldermanship, and 
his son a merchant, as he was before. Also, Mr. Glaseor, vice-cham- 
berlain, at his coming from London, was restored at his request, accord- 
ing to the council's order. The 12th of May (1574) Mr. Mayor took 
his journey towards London, and on the 29d of June same back again, 
with the charter of the city new osnnrased, with some additions —This 
year the Pentiee was enlarged, and the sheriff's court removed to the 
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eommon-ball. — This year two quartets of St John's steeple did fall 
down, from the top to the bottom, and in the fall brake down a great 
part of the west end of the church. — This year the corn market house, 
that was made when Mr. Webster was mayor, was removed to the other 
side of the street, under the bishop's house ; for which cause the dean 
and chapter have begun their suit in the exchequer, claiming the ground 
whereon the house standeth to be theirs,— &mtfA*] 

[1575— This year Sir John Savage (mayor) caused the popish plays of 
Chester to be played the Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
after Midsummer-day, in contempt of an Inhibition, and the primate's 
letters from York, and from the Earl of Huntington ; for which cause 
he was served by a pursuivant from York, the same day that the new 
mayor was elected, as they came out of the common-hall ; notwithstand- 
ing the said Sir John Savage took his journey towards London, but 
how his matter sped is not known. Also Mr. Hankey was served by 
the same pursuivant for the like contempt when he was mayor. Divers 
others of the citizens and players were troubled for the same matter.— 
&tttk— This year there was a collection made in the city, and of 
some worshipful in the county, for a stock to set the poor on work, and 
a house of correction built under the city-wall, near unto the Northgate, 
which house was removed out of the corn-market, and was first placed 
there by Mr. Webster, for the batchers of the city— JF«o6_-Henry 
Hardware (mayor) caused the corn market bouse, which Mr. Dutton 
had built near the bishop's palace, to be removed into the Northgate- 
ditch, and purchased the quarrel (quarry) for the use of the city ; aug- 
menting the said house with buildings, and ordained it for poor folks to 
work in ; whereupon the contention ceased, which the dean and chapter 
had begun. Also, the said Henry Hardware caused the new house in 
the corn-market to be buUded, and the draw-well underneath the same. 
Also he hath set out 200 marks, which was delivered to the city by the 
executors of Randal Wonley to four men of the city upon sureties.— 
Smith.] 

Up to this period, it appears, that the supplies of the 
city with the common necessaries of subsistence had been 
restricted to resident freemen ; a monopoly which was 
felt to be both inconvenient and expensive. But in 1577> 
during the mayoralty of Mr. Thomas Bellin, an ordiuance 
was issued by the authorities, giving permission to the 
country butchers to sell flesh in the city on market days 
(Wednesday and Saturday), alleging as the reason, " The 
excess 6f price used by the city butchers, and want of 
provision which they ought to have made for the better 
supply of the cities wants." This regulation seems to 
have answered the end for which it was intended ; for m 
the following year, the country bakers received a similar 
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permission, which, with regard to both classes, has been 

uninterruptedly continued to the present day. 

[1577. — The shepherd's play was played at the High Crow, and other 
triumphs at the Rood-ey&— Baodbridge pared.} 

[157&— . Many soldiers being In Chester, two of the captains diu strive 
whether should bring their company first from the Rood-eye, which had 
like to have bred much hurt between them 1 but the mayor did commit 
them both to the Northgate, until he had heard from the privy council, 
and then both the captain* were discharged, and others put in their 
places, and martiaj law was used in the city.) 

[1579— The Watergate-street wm paved firom Ae High Cwsa to Trinity 
Church.] 

[l£80~~TbJ8 year eighteen yards of the spire of St. Peter's steeple was 
new built.] 

[1681.— The parishioners of 8t John's, having obtained the said church 
of the queen, began to build some part of it again, and cut off all the 
' chapels above the choir. — The 3d of September, Sir Lawrence Smith> 
knight, who had been four times mayor of the city, was buried at St 
Bride's church * the funeral sermon was preached by Mr. Goodman, 
standing in the window of the high house, next adjoining to the church, 
because the church was so little, and the company so great] 

[1582.— The old shire-hall was obtained in Mr. Bird's time, to make a 
shambles for the country butchers, and was placed in the corn-market 
in Mr. Bevand's time, and was this year supplied with country butchers. 
— This year the alteration of the conduit began for the bringing of the 
water to the High Cross, which was done by an ingenious workman, 
whereas before it came on its own accord but unto Mr. Brerewood's 
house, near unto Chapel-gate, towards which work, there was not only a 
collection made in the city, but also the Offleys gave much money 
towards the same ; likewise Mr. Thomas Aldersey gave £10, and Mr. 
Withers of London gave £10, who was born in this city. — The further 
part of Cow-lane new paved, and also Clayton Jane.] 

[1583. — Nicholas Massy was chosen sheriff in Sheriff Mutton's place, who 
died the 18th of February, being a godly zealous man, who not long 
before his death pulled down certain crosses, by a commission from the 
archbishop's visitors ; one at the Bars, another at the Northgate, and 
another on this side Spittle Boughton, which so offended the papists, 
that they ascribed it to the cause of his death. — Robert, Earl of Lei- 
cester, chamberlain of this county palatine, came to Chester the third of 
June, accompanied with the honourable Earls of Derby and Essex, and 
the Lord North, and also met and attended by most of the gentlemen in 
this shire, with their whole train t and as it was thought they were in the 
whole 1500 horse ; they were received at the High Cross by the mayor 
and his brethren, and the whole council of the dry. They lodged at the 
bishop's palace, dined by the mayor the 4th of June, and presented with 
a cup, and forty angels* therein.] 

* An angel, in the computation of English money, was ten shillings. 
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(1584— The 24th of July, being St James's day, there was such a store 
of thunder, lightning, hail, and rain, from noon till midnight, that the 
waters did rise of a sudden, and overflowed die streets into the cellars, so 
that hogsheads of wine did swim, and much wares were hurt, besides 
great harms to the mills, much hay and corn destroyed, and many glass 
windows broken with the hail, being fire inches in compass ; many men 
and cattle were slain by the light bolt in divers places, so that the like 
was never heard of in the memory of man. — The one hundred pound, 
being the gift of Sir Thomas White, came to Chester this year, and was 
accordingly put forth to four persons, viz. Adam Johnson, Richard Goose, 
Jefiry Smith, and William Rogerson. — Eaatgate-street new paved, and 
the channel laid in tile middle, whereas before it lay on both sides.] 

11585. — Upon St Andrew's day, the Castle bridge fell down, and killed 
two horses and other cattle going over the same with a load of coals* — 
Sixteen pirates were committed to the castle and the Northgate, for taking 
a ship dut of Wkral, and killing one man in the same ship, but die wind 
crossed them, brought them back, so that they were forced to leave the 
ship, and in flying away they were taken.— Salisbury, who conspired 
with Babbington to kill the queen (Elisabeth), was apprehended at 
Frodsham, by Mr. Jo. Poole, the 13th of August, who fled into the 
forest, and was taken the day following, being Sunday, and shortly after 
was brought to London, and there executed with others of his faction.] 

[1586.— -There was hue and ery made throughout England, that London, 
Chester, and Bristol were on fire, and that the Spaniards were landed 
at the new quay.— The sixth of May, wheat sold for 24s. theold bushel ; 
rye for 18s., and barley for 14s.— The second of September, an old 
bushel of wheat at 8s. ; rye at 6s. ; and barley at 4s. — Ferdinando Lord 
Strange was made alderman, who received the same very honourably, and 
made a rich banquet in the Pentice.] 

[1587. — A man was hanged, drawn, and quartered, for clipping of money, 
and his quarters set on the four gates.] 

[1588. — The 8th of September a woman was burned at Boughton, for poi- 
soning her husband. ] 

[1589— John Taylor, keeper of the castle, killed one Mr. Hockenhall, 
who was then a prisoner in the same place for recusancy ; and the said 
John TayloT was hanged for the same fact.] 

[1590 — This mayor (William Massey) set down an order by an assembly, 
that when any man came to be made a freeman of the city, he should 
bring with him furniture for his body, and should swear that they were 
his own. — The gate near unto the office door in the Abbey-court was 
begun the 26th of April, and finished the 19th of May following.] 

[1592 — William Geaton, servant to the Lord Bishop of Chester, was 
arraigned at the assizes, holden at the castle the 27th of April, for the 
murdering of Ja. Findlorve, a seller of Scottish cloth, for which fact the 
said Geaton was condemned, and hanged in chains upon Grapnel Heath, 
near the place where the deed was done.] 

[1698. — One Hesketh was sent from the King of Spain, Dr. Allen, and 

other fugitives beyOnd the sea, to Ferdinando, Earl of Derby, offering to 

«own him King of England, if he would consent thereunto ; but the 

said earl brought the said Hesketh to the queen and council, and disclosed 

V 
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the plot, whereupon the said Hetketh was arraigned, found guilty, and 
hanged^-This mayor, David Lloyd, did ride the circuit of the city.] 

[1694. — There came unto Chester at several times 2200 footmen and 1000 
horsemen to go into Ireland, for the suppression of the rebellion of the 
Earl of Tyrone ; the mayor had much ado to keep the soldiers quiet ; 
and caused a gibbet to be set up at the High Cross, whereon three sol- 
dim had like to hare. been hanged.] 
. [1695— There came unto Chester at sereral times 2400 footmen, and 300 
horsemen to go to Ireland. The clergy set forth the horsemen, whereof 
162 were sent for Ireland ; the rest were sent back again, because they 
were not sufficient. — All kinds of victuals were very dear, and wheat at 
24s. the old bushel. — Orders in this city that ale and beer should bw 
retailed the London quart for a penny.] 

[1596 —-Com was very dear ; an old bushel of wheat at 40s. ; rye at 36s. ; 
and barley 31s.] 

[1597— • The 25th of February, being Saturday, the sun being totally 
eclipsed, it was so dark for the time, that the like was never seen in the 
memory of man.] 

[ . — The Eari of Essex, lieutenant-general for the warn in Ireland, 
came unto Chester, and with him three other earls,' besides many other 
lords, knights and gentlemen* , who were honourably received by the 
mayor and bis brethren, and after a banquet prepared for them in the 
Pentiee, there was given unto the Earl of Essex a fair standing cup, 
double gilt, and in the same forty angels of gold.] 

[1599. — The 27th of January the river Dee was frozen over, and certain 
of the citizens went to walk thereon, not remembering to keep holy the 
sabbath-day, so that amongst divers that hardly escaped, three young 
men fell through the ice, and were drowned.— The 14th of February, 
the lord Mountjoy, deputy of Ireland, and with him a great train, who 
, dined with the mayor the 17th of February, and departed towards Wales 
the 19th of February, to take shipping for Ireland. — This mayor, (Henry 
Hardware), for his time altered many ancient customs, as the shooting 
for the sheriffs' breakfast; the going of the giants at Midsummer, &c 
and would not suffer any plays, bear-baits, or bull-baits. Also, he en- 
deavoured to make apprentices free, according to the statute. — The long 
west roof of the minster was covered with lead, and much of the timber 
work was repaired.] 

[1600.— -Mr. Robert Brerewood, mayor, caused the bakers to bake farthing 
cakes, wheat being at 12s. the old bushel.— The flagging of die long 
west aisle in the minster, was this year begun by Dean Miller. — The 
new waterworks at the bridge, for the conveying of water from thence to 
many dwelling-houses in the city, was begun this year by John Tyrer.] 

[1601.— -The 5th of February, a great part of the causeway at Dee Mills 
broke down, so that no water came near the mills until the same breach 
was stopped, which was in May following.— At Michaelmas fair, one 
Arnet, servant to Mr. Manfey, of Saltney side, cruelly murdered one of 
his fellows near unto his master's house, first by cutting his throat with 
a knife, and afterwards, missing bis windpipe, he ripped up his belly 
with the same knife, so that his bowels fell out, and leaving him for 
d*ad, went home without ^king any money from him, as he first intend- 
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ed; notwithstanding, the dying man came home, and lapping hi* 
bowels in his shirt, he lived until he had made known who killed him. 
And the same murderer was hanged in chains the year following, near unto 
the place where the deed was done. — One Condey's wife conspired with 
one Boon, to poison her husband, for whieh they were both arraigned : 
Boon was pressed to death, and she was hanged after her delivery, being 
great with child at her trial. ] . 

1 1602 — The Earl of Tyrone, who for a long time maintained wars against 
England, did this year come in and prostrate himself before the Ixnrd 
Mountjoy, then deputy of Ireland : And in the presence of all the 
states of Ireland, in the castle of Dublin, humbly desiring his pardon 
from the queen, and was brought through Chester.] 

[1604. — This mayor (Edward Dutton), in his time went up to London, 
and there renewed the charter of the city.] 

[1606. — In the month of January, the sword being carried before the 
mayor through the minster church, it was put down by one of the 
prebends, which was the cause of some controversy, but the same was 
presently appeased by the bishop. — A stranger did dance and vault upon 
a rope, which was fastened a great height above the ground, overthwart 
the street at the High Cross, which did seem strange to the beholders. 
This year there was a great frost, which continued from Michaelmas 
to the midst of February. — This year Sir Richard Trevor and divers 
others wrought great means to have the causeway taken down at Dee 
Bridge, alleging, that the river should be scoured, that the shipping 
might better come into the city, and the meadowing upon the river side 
would be free from overflowing. But the same was withstood by 'Mr. 
Thomas Gamul, recorder of the city. And after the several juries had 
given up their verdicts unto the commissioners to that end appointed, 
the lords of his Majesty's most honourable privy council took the hear- 
ing of the cause, and they referred the same to be ordered by four judges 
of the land, who decreed that the causeway should remain;} 

{1608 A great part of the walls between the Watergate and the new 

Tower were repaired, and the Newgate repaired and made larger.— Hay 
at the beginning of hay-harvest was at 30s. a load, and at 26s. 8d. and in 
the end it came to 20s. and to 16s.] 

[1609.— The walls that were repaired the last year, fell down this year in 
the month of November.— The bell and bowl which are run for on St. 
George's day, by horses were provided by Mr. Robert Araery, sometime 
sheriff of this city, who the same day in this year brought them down to 
the Rood-eye, with great triumph.] 

J1611_Tnia mayor, being persuaded, that the sabbath-day should be 
truly performed and kept, he caused the reapers to be removed that came 
every Sunday to the High Cross in the harvest time to be hired for the 
week following.] 

11612 — The jacks were set up at St. Peters church, and die quarter! 
were made to strike upon the dock, atrihe cost of Mr. Robert Amery, 
who died the 21st of September following. This mayor did very strictly 
take care, that all the statutes and orders within the city should be kept 
^accordingly, arid caused all that sold ale or beer for two-pence the <ruart, 
to pay the full forfeiture of their recognisances ; he appointed every man 
u 2 
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Jo faring in their quarts, and break in pieces all that were not full mesw 
sure ; he viewed the weights and measures of all the tradesmen within the 
city, reforming those that were amiss, and causing many new bushels 
to be cut less ; he sized the wines muscadine at 7d the quart, sack at 
lOd. and other wines at 6d. — Mr. Thomas Gamut the recorder died, 
whose funeral was performed by a great multitude of people ; die bishop 
then preached the funeral sermon, and for him a costly monument was 
erected in St. Mary's church, where he lyeth buried in a large vault 
made of purpose under the ground.] 

i 161 3— The mayor (William Aldersey) finding the brazen measure which 
was long used in Chester, to be too little, he caused the same to be new 
cast according to a just measure, and all the new bushels were enlarged 
by the same measure.] 

{1616.— -The 17th of September at the night tide, there arose a very great 
flood, which dsowned many cattle on Saltney, to the loss of many poor 
people in flandbridge.] 

[1617* — On the 23d of August our city was graced with the royal presence 
of our sovereign King James, who being attended with many honourable 
earls, reverend bishops, and worthy knights and courtiers, besides all the 
gentry of the shire, rode in state through the city, being met with the 
sheriffs, peers, and common-council of the city, every one with his foot- 
doth, well mounted on horseback. All the train soldiers of the city, N 
standing in order without the Eastgate, and every company with their 
ensigns in seemly sort, did keep their several stations on both sides of the 
Eastgate-street. The mayor and all the aldermen took their places on 
a scaffold, railed and hung about with green ; and there, in most grave 
end seemly manner, they attended the coming of his Majesty. At which 
time, after a learned speech delivered by die recorder, the mayor pre. 
. sented to the king a fair standing cup, with a cover, double gilt, and 
therein an hundred jacobins of gold; and likewise the mayor delivered 
the city's sword to the king, who gave it to the mayor again. And the 
tame was borne before the king by the mayor, being on horseback. The 
sword of state was borne by the Right Hon. William, Earl of Derby, 
chief chamberlain of the county palatine of Chester. The king rode 
first to the minster, where he alighted from his horse, and in the west 
aisle of the minster he heard an oration delivered in Latin by a scholar 
fit the free school : after the said oration, he went into the choir. And 
there in a seat made for the king, in the higher end of the choir, 
he heard an anthem sung. After certain prayers, the king went from 
thence to the Pendce, where a sumptuous banquet was prepared at the 
city's cost, which being ended, die king departed to the Vale Royal, 
And at his departure, the order of knighthood was offered to Mr. Mayor, 
hut he refused the same.] 

This is the last incident of importance recorded by 
the annalists in King's Vale Royal; although the chrono- 
logical list of mayors, sheriff*, &c. has been brought down 
in that work to the year 1655. 
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From the Chester annals, in the Harl. MSS. we learn, 
that on the xviiith day of September, 1630, " came to 
Chester, being Saturday, the duches of Tremoyle in France, 
and mother-in-law to the Lord Strange, Mid many other 
great estates, and all the gentry of Cheshier, Flintshier, 
and Denbighshier, went to meet her at Hoole Heath, with 
the Earl of Derby, being at least six hundred horse ; all 
the. gentle men of the artelery yard latly erected in Ches- 
ter, met her in Cow-lane in very statly manner, all with 
greate white and blew fithers, and went before her cha- 
riot in march to the bishops pallas, and making a yard, 
let her thro' the midest, and there gave her three volleys 
.of shot, and so returned to their yard ; also the maior and 
aldermen in their best gownes and aparel, were on a stage 
in the Estgate-street, to entertayn her. And the next 
day she came to the Pentise after the sermon in the .after- 
noone to a banquet, being invited by the maior, and the 
next day went to Whitchurch ; but it was reported that 
so many knights, esquires, and gentlemen never were in 
Chester together, no, not to meet King James when he 
came to Chester." 

In the year 1636, the celebrated William Prynne, 
who by his hostility to the hierarchy and the measures of 
government, had incurred the hatred of the court, and 
become popular through the country by the severe per- 
secution of the star-chamber, was conveyed through 
Chester, on his way to Carnarvon, to be imprisoned in 
the castle there. On his approach to the city, he was 
met by numbers who had imbibed like sentiments with 
himself, and who testified towards him the most unmea- 
sured sympathy and approbation. This conduct was 
narrowly watched, and eagerly represented by the emis- 
saries of the court, and some were fined 500/. some 300/. 
and others 250/. Mr. Peter luce, a stationer, and one of 
the offenders, made a public recantation before the bishop 
in the cathedral, as did Calvin Braen, of Stapleford, in the 
town-hall. Two of the others, Mr. Peter Lee, and Mr. 
Richard Golborne, suffered their bonds of 300/. each to 
be estreated into the exchequer, rather than perform the 
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condition*. In the following year, four portraits of 
Prynne, painted in Chester, were burnt at the High Crdss 
in the presence of the magistracy. The feverish disposi- 
tion of the cxmntry now threatened sora great political 
convulsion, and i* this year (1636), king Charles appointed 
the mayor of Chester (William Edwards), the Earls of 
Derby and Rivers, and Viscount Choimondeley, his com- 
missioners of array for the county of the city. 



Although the preceding series of historical events 
furnishes nothing like distinct dissertations on the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, the state of the arts and sciences, 
or the condition of society, within the city, in the various 
periods through which it passes, yet it dfevelopes incidents 
of a nature not less carious than interesting. Indepen- 
dent of all reasoning, the eofamon feelings of mankind 
agree in this, to attach a higher importance to occurrences 
that happen at home, than to those of an equal, or even 
superior interest in themselves, which take place at a dis- 
tance. As historical (acts, we read, not without instruc- 
tion and amusement, the transactions of our early national 
monarchs and legislatures; but when a native of 
Cestria peruses the page that discloses to his view old 
Lupus, and his immediate successors, surrounded by their 
barons, abbots, and knights, sitting in counsel, and pro- 
mulgating laws for the government of ancestors who 
inhabited the same sod, and from whose loins he is him- 
self probably descended, he is intuitively more strongly 
affected with the narrative, and especially when he asso- 
ciates with his reading, the idea that he kridws the precise 
situation, and has perhaps trod on tfte same spot wtoere 
this ancient assembly held its consultations. The like 
observation is applicable to times less remote, and to a 
variety of other objects in which locality is concerned. 
If is the same principle, in a more enlarged sense; that 
gives to an Englishman fafe peculiar regards and attach- 
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merits to England, in preference to all the nations of the 
earth. 

But, admitting' that the isolated facts above narrated, 
separately considered, throw but little light upon the state 
of society in the city, they afford, when viewed as a con- 
secutive series, correct data from which a tolerable judge- 
ment may be formed. It is clear, that from the thirteenth 
century, Chester has always been considered a place of 
considerable importance by the English monarchs; its 
relative situation, as it regards Wales and Ireland, and 
its complete fortifications, have given it a peculiar claim 
to estimation ; nor has it ever been deficient in manifest- 
ing a zealous attachment to the sovereign, or the monar- 
chical principle. There are few places at such a distance 
from the metropolis, that has so frequently been honoured 
with the presence of royalty, or received so many marks 
of kingly favour. 

To the frequent resort hither of kings and princes, 
with their numerous retinues, must also be added the oft- 
repeated visits of the governors of Ireland, on their way 
to and from that country, mostly accompanied by a train 
of other noblemen and gentry, and sometimes by large 
bodies of troops ; which, whatever honour they reflected 
upon the eity, necessarily entailed a great expense upon 
the chief magistrate himself, or the body corporate. Upon 
these occasions, sumptuous entertainments were provided 
for the illustrious strangers, and in some instances, sums 
of money were added to their hospitality. This seems to 
have been considered by our former local governors, a 
necessary part of tlieir municipal duty, to uphold the 
dignity of their office, and the credit of the city. It is 
also observable, that our ancient mayors have been rigidly 
scrupulous in maintaining the corporate privileges, hav- 
ing, at different times, sustained successful contests against 
the supposed encroachments of the crown, the church, and 
civil officers, who attempted to invade their prerogative. 
In former times, too, the authority of the ehief magistrate 
and die worshipful body, was not restricted to those mat- 
ters only with which they are now conversant, but wa* 
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exercised in various other instances, not only respecting 
the morals and decorous behaviour of the inhabitants in 
general, but in directing the private conduct, and regulat- 
ing the behavious of families and individuals. In addition' 
to the facts already given in elucidation of this position, 
we add the three following mandates, all issued by the 
assembly of the corporation, during the reign of Henry 
VIII. and in the mayoralty of Henry Gee, 

" For avoiding of idleness, all children of fix years old and upwards, 
•hall on week days be set to school, or some virtuous labour, whereby they 
may hereafter get an honest living, and on Sundays and holydays, they shall 
resort to their parish churches, and there abide during the time of divine service, 
and in the afternoon, all the said male children, ehall Be exercised in shooting* 
with bom emd arrive, for pine and points only, and that their parents tarnish 

, them with bows and arrows, pins and points, for that purpose, according to 
the statute lately made for maintenance of shooting in long bows and artillery, 
being the ancient defence of die kingdom." 

"Whereas great expence and superfluous charge hath been and doth' 
grow by reason of costly dish-meals and drinks, brought unto women lying fa> 
child-bed, and by them likewise to the other recompensed at their churohings, 
whereby such as are of mean substance strain themselves to more charge than 
they can well sustain ; ordered, that henceforth no such dish-meals, nor wines 
be brought to women in child-bed, or at churehings 1 ; and that no women 
(except the midwife, mother, sisters, and sisters-in-law of the women churched) 

, shall go into the house of her that is churched, but bring her to the door and so 
depart, on pain of 6s. 8d. upon the owner of the house, and 3s. 4d. upon every 
person offending toties quoties." 

" To distinguish the head dresses of married women from unmarried ; 
no unmarried woman to wear white or other coloured caps ; and no woman 
to wear any hat when she rides or goes abroad into the country (except sick 
or aged persons) on pain of 3s. 4d." 

By men living in those days, when the will of the 
monarch was the law that governed the land, and when 
subordinate power approximated itself to the supreme, in 
all things cognizable to its authority, these mandatory 
proclamations seem to have been acquiesced in without 
regret or difficulty. But times are changed, and the 
change is infinitely to our advantage. The principles of 
civil and religious liberty are now claimed by every ple- 
bian, and recognised by every English monarch 5 and we 
should now treat ordinances that affected to regulate our 
public or private concerns, with disregard or contempt. 
It is proper, however, to remark, that our censures ought 
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not be directed against the individuals who then issued 
or enforced them ; they acted only in accordance with 
what the laws appointed or tolerated. 

It is very probable, from the preceding accounts, 
that most parts of the city, except the four principal 
streets, remained unpaved until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century ; some of them certainly . did not 
receive that necessary addition to convenience until the 
year 1577 ; and we have already seen, that the plague 
and pestilence are referable to the filthy condition of the 
streets and lanes. Although we are tenacious to rank our 
city high in the scale of respectability and grandeur, yet 
we can boast but little advancement in the arts of elegance 
or convenience, especially as regards our habitations or 
outward appearance of the place, until the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. One of our old histo- 
rians, who wrote about 1620, in describing the state 
of our county and city, has the following observation :— 
"In building and furniture of their houses, till of late 
years, they used the old manners of the Saxons. For they 
had their fire in the midst of the bouse, against a hob of 
clay, and their oxen under the same roof; but within 
these forty years, it is altogether altered ; so that they 
have builded chimnies, and furnished other parts of their 
houses accordingly." The improvements in these and 
other particulars will be recited hereafter. 

In concluding these remarks on the before-mentioned 
chronology, I cannot but observe, that our Cestrian an- 
cestors appear to have been as strongly imbued as any of 
their neighbours, with the spirit of superstition, or im- 
piety, or both. Of this the annual performance of the 
fFkitmn plays, of which an account will be given, is alone 

* a sufficient evidence. These had their origin when 
popery was predominant in the kingdom, but they did 
not terminate until some time after the reformation ; and 

* what is no way creditable to the morality of the time**, 
Sunday was selected as one of the days for the exhibition 
of these profape performances. As Another instance 
of the little regard that was paid to the sacred doctrines 
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taught by the reformed religion, even by the constituted 
authorities, it may be mentioned, that in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, there was a custom (then called an 
ancient one) for the aldermen and justices, sheriffs and 
leave-lookers, to meet every Sunday in the inner Pentice, 
to have a shot, or drinking, and every man to pay a penny. 
In 1657, the mayor sat every Sunday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, for the administration of justice* 

In contrasting the times we have been reviewing, 
with the present, we have abundant reason to rejoice in 
the alteration of circumstances. If we have but few royal 
visits to boast of, we have but little expenditure out of 
the public stock to complain of. Our liberties can no 
longer be invaded by the ambition or caprice of a supreme 
or subordinate magistrate, but are secured by fixed and 
-determinate laws, to tbe observance of which the former 
are equally bound with ourselves. Our streets and lanes 
*o more obstruct or inconvenience the busy passenger, 
nor accumulated heaps of stagnant filth endanger our 
health or lives. Nor are our families incommoded with 
the stench of a smoking crib, whose annoyance is equal 
to the comfort derived from a blazing fire ; decency, 
order, and comfort mark our dwellings, and all the neces- 
saries and elegancies of civilized life abound. And last, 
though not least, tbe magistracy no longer either sanction 
or tolerate the violation of tbe Christian sabbath, by the 
public buffooneries of folly in others, nor allow of open 
profanity in themselves. It is true, our city, like all other 
populous places, exhibits immorality in all its various 
deformities ; but it is neither countenanced nor sanctioned 
by the community at large. When profligacy of manners 
is manifested or encouraged by the higher orders of so- 
ciety, or public bodies in authority, we may naturally ' 
expect tbe contegion to descend through every grade and 
avenue of the subordinate classes ; but when tbe former 
in their lives and conduct maintain a respect for religion, 
ibeur: example has a powerful influence, if not in suppres- 
sing altogether* at; least in rendering impiety disgraceful* 
and dkootwneuaiwfing its votswes. 
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Fon many generations our noble castle and lofty 
-walls had preserved the reputation of an impregnable 
fortress, but, until the period upon which we ate now 
entering, their capability of defence had never been proved. 
The time of that trial, however, arrived in the year 16^1, 
and it was then quite soon enough for the citizens, great 
numbers of whom, as well as of others, were doomed to 
experience a long protracted misery, or death by the 
sword, or by famine. 

The pernicious councils pursued by the infatuated 
Charles, and the obstinacy with whtbli he persevered in 
them, produced first, a most marked dissatisfaction in thfe 
parliament, and ultimately, a total alienation of theft: 
affection and allegiance. It forms no part of tny business 
to enter into the merits of the respective parties, who at 
this period divided the whole kingdom between them. It 
is enough for my purpose to remark, that the city of 
Chester Was intimately and fatally involved ih the cala- 
mity of the great rebellion that followed, tfrbtn what 
has already been seen of the general character of this city, 
sufficient is apparent to justify a presumption, that the 
inhabitants were predisposed to array themselves bn the 
side of royalty, — more perhaps from the influence of those 
high principles of church and king, in which they had 
been nurtured, than from any persuasion of the soundness 
of Charles's cause. In fact, the general feeling of the city, 
and especially of the leading men, was frdto the beginning 
directed against the parliament. 

On the 8th of August, 1642, the first symptom of 
civil strife was manifested in Chester. A fltiinber of the 
disaffected, of whom there was a sprinkling in the city, 
v 2 
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with Sir William Brereton as the leader, caused a drum 
to be beat publicly in the streets, inviting and exhorting 
the people to enlist themselves on the side of the parlia- 
ment, and some few accordingly resorted to their stand- 
ard. Information of this popular tumult being given to 
the mayor, Mr. Thomas Cooper, this intrepid magistrate 
immediately directed some constables to apprehend the 
leaders of the tumult, but the latter forcibly resisted, and 
compelled the constables to retire; upon which the 
mayor stepped forward in person to expostulate with 
them on their conduct, and upon being disrespectfully 
treated, he boldly advanced up to one of the parliamen- 
tarians, and seizing him by the collar, delivered him to 
the civil officers; at the same time wresting a broad 
sword from another of the party, with which he instantly 
cut the drum to pieces, securing the drummer, and several 
others. This firm and manly demeanor, on the part of 
•the mayor, effectually put an end to the tumult, and 
finally repressed it. During this affray, the common 
bell was rung, the citizens lent their cheerful aid to the 
chief magistrate, and when they had seen him in a state 
of personal security, the city was restored to peace. Sir 
William Brereton, a gentleman of competent fortune in 
the county, and knight for the shire, and who was a strong 
partizan for the parliament, was brought before the ma- 
gistrates at the Pentice, to answer for the part be had 
taken in the above disturbance, though he owed his rescue 
from the popular fury to the personal interference of the 
mayor ; he was however discharged. It appears from the 
law documents in theHarl. Collection, that there were 
personal animosities between Sir William and the city, 
arising from the assessment of his estate (the Nunnery 
lands, supposed to be rate-free) for the contribution of 
ship-money. His subsequent severities are stated to have 
proceeded from his resentment on this occasion, and it 
has been a subject of regret by many of his political op- 
ponents, that the active interposition of the mayor, had 
rescued from the popular fury a man who afterward? 
proved to be so severs a scourge to the city. 
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This ebullition of party enthusiasm created an alarm 
amongst the loyalists, and measures of defence were 
instantly adopted by the constituted authorities, which 
shall be hereafter detailed. 

On the 25th of August, 1642, King Charles hoisted 
his standard at Nottingham, and proclaimed the signal of 
war, between himself and the parliament. His first 
movement was directed towards Shrewsbury ; .but on his 
route thither, while at Stafford, he dispatched a courier 
to Chester, with the following letter : — 

" Charles R.— Trusty and well-beloved,— Wee greete you well. Where 
as we have resolved to make repayre to our citie of Chester, on Friday next : 
These are to will and require you, to warne all the trayne bands of that our 
citie, to be in readiness and to give their attendance to us, in our entrance into 
the same, and to take care that necessary provision bee made for entertain- 
ment of us, and our retinue ; so not doubting of your diligence therein, w# 
bid you heartily farewelL— Given at our court at Stafford, 18th September, 
1642. 
" To our trusty and well-beloved, the mayor, &&" 

The king entered the city on the very day he had 
named, accompanied with a numerous train of nobility 
and gentry ; the several incorporated companies, with 
their respective colours and banners, were arranged 
along the Eastgate-street ; while the sheriffs, sheriff's 
peers, and common council in their gowns, being well 
mounted, and their horses caparisoned, received his 
Majesty at Spittal Boughton. The mayor, recorder, and 
aldermen, in their official habiliments, also occupied the 
south side of Eastgate-street, upon elevated scaffolding 
hung round and decorated with tapestry. Upon bis Ma- 
jesty's arrival at the place were the magistrates stood, the 
recorder addressed him in an appropriate speech, after 
.which the mayor immediately came down from the stand, 
and upon his knees delivered the city sword to the king, 
who graciously returned it, when his worship, bare-head- 
ed, carried the same before his Majesty to the Pentice, 
where he and his suite were entertained. The entertain- 
ment closed with a very acceptable offering to the royal 
guest, to whom a gift of 200/. was presented, and half that 
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sum to the prince of Wales. During the time of his re- 
maining in the city, the king was lodged at the episcopal 
palace. 

While his Majesty remained in the city, a repre- 
sentation was made to him that a quantity of arms and 
warlike stores had been clandestinely brought into the 
city, by the disaffected. For this, there does not appear 
to have been the slightest foundation ; it seems only to 
have been a pretence, to Justify an offensive attack upon 
individuals who were known to be opposed to the royal 
cause. The representation, however, produced the fol- 
lowing ordinance from the king :— 

u Charles R. — These are to will and require of you, and every of yon, 
taking unto you and every of you, the assistance of the sheriffs of our city 
of Chester, and such other force of the said city, as you the said mayor 
thereof, Earl of Derby, Earl Rivers, Lord Viscount Cholmondeley, ftohert 
Brerewood, recorder, William Oamul, Charles Walley, and Thomas Throppe, 
aldermen of our said citty, or every of you as you shall thinke meete, as 
soon at you conveniently may, to search the several houses of Sir William 
Brereton, Bart William Edwards, and Thomas Aldersey, aldermen, the 
Red Lion, and Golden Lyon Inns, situate in our said citty, wherein you, 
or every of you, shall suspect to be any tract or asanwinitien, intended to 
be used against us, or any person or persons deriving authority from us, or 
against any of our loving subjects ; and all such armes or ammunition, that 
you or any of you should find upon your said search, to «eise and take into 
you custodies, for the use of ui, to be disposed at wt shall appoint— <jttven 
at our court at Chester, this 26th of .September, in the eighteenth year of 
*ur reign." 

On the following day, his Majesty issued his royal 
M declaration to all his loving subjects upon the occasion 
of his late messages to both houses of parliament, and 
their refusal to treat with him for the peace of the king- 
dom." 

His Majesty's departure was accelerated by intelli- 
gence reed ved from private report, respecting the advanta- 
ges acquired by the royal arms at the battle of Worcester. 
On the 28th of September, the king proceeded to Wfex- 
ham, and was escorted by the corporation to the city 
boundary. The day following he was waited upon by 
the mayor, who had declined thfe honour of knighthood, 
and was here presented by Garter, jyjreeably to bis Ma- 
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jesty's orders, with a grant of arms, the bearings of which 
were coats assigned to the two first Norman earls of the 
palatinate. 

When the counsellors of the king had decided upon 
open war, the city of Chester was deemed a place of great 
military importance ; and it being considered, that there 
was at the time no military character of eminence on the 
spot that was equal to the taking charge of, and directing 
to good effect the courage of the inhabitants, his Majesty 
sent hither Sir Nicholas Byron,* a soldier of great talent 
and address, with a commission of Colonel-General of 
Cheshire and Shropshire, and to be governor of Chester. 

But to recur to the efforts of the city for the object of 
defence, it is necessary to state, that soon after the first 
alarm, created by the tumult headed by Sir William 
Brereton, the citizens prepared in good earnest to meet 
the threatened storm. On Friday the 21st of October, the 
new mayor, Mr. William Ince, called a common council, 
which, taking into consideration the present and apparent 
danger, and how necessary it was that special care should 
be taken for the defence of the city, ordered, that three 
hundred men, inhabitants of Chester, should be raised, 
(beside the trained band thereof) and be properly armed ; 
and the members of that assembly voluntarily offered to 
find, some mQre and some less, muskets, with their appur- 
tenances, for the said levies, and to produce the same to 
be inspected by the mayor and his brethren, on the Tues- 
day following, at two o'clock in the afternoon. At 
another assembly, held upon Friday the 11th day of 
November, it was ordered, that in consideration of the 
dangers and distractions then in the nation, a constant 
watch should be kept for the preservation and safe-guard 
of the city, viz. that there should be four musketeers, and 
four halberdiers, day and night, at each gate, the Newgate 
excepted, to the care of which half the number to be 



* This distinguished individual was the honoured progenitor of the 
late Lord Byron, who lately died at Miasolonghi, while assisting the efforts of 
the Greeks in their struggle against Turkish tyranny. 
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appointed ; and that there should be a sufficient court of 
guard continually kept at the High Cross, from whence 
the several watches might be relieved and supplied ; that 
proper and experienced soldiers be appointed, to exercise 
and discipline the new raised men ; that an assessment of 
66/. 135. Ad. per month be made for the maintenance 
of the watch ; and that on the Monday following there 
should be a general muster of all the soldiery within the 
city. 

As the danger still approached nearer, the authori- 
ties redoubled their efforts. At an assembly held on the 
3d of February following (1643) it was ordered, that an 
assessment of 500/. should be made, and forthwith col- 
lected, upon the citizens and inhabitants of the city * 



* The object of this order is expressed in the following minute, to which 
the signatures are appended : the latter can be of no interest, but only as 
they may mark the progenitors of several individuals now living, and who 
are resident in the dry. 

44 Att an assemblie houlden in the Common-hall of Please, upon Friday 
the third day of February—William I net, Maior. civit. Cestr. 
Anno Domini 1643. — Anno Rex Caroli Decimo octavo. 

" It is ordered by general consent, that the sume of five hundred pounds 
shall be forthwith assessed and levied upon all the inhabitants of this citie 
towards the making of fortifications for the defence thereof: And for all 
other publique charges requisite for the good of this citie, and in default of 
payment, the same to be levied by distresse." — (Signed) 



Wm. Ince, Maior 
W. Crompton I fl . , ft 
John Johnson f Sneriffl 
Edw. HaUwood \ Leave 
Wm. Bennett (lookers 
James, Earl of Derby 
John, Earl of Rivers 
8ir T. Smith 
R. Brerewood, recorder 
William Gamull, aid. 
Nicholas Ince, aid* 
Richard Dutton, aid. 
Chr. Blease, aid. 
Ch. Mallory, aid. 
Thomas Byrd, aid. 
Wm. Sparke, aid. 
Randle'Holme, aid. 
Fr. Gamull, aid. 
M r m. Edwards, aid* 
Thomas Throppe, aid. 
Rt. Sproston, aid. 
Rt. Harvie, aid. 



Thomas Aldersey, aid. 
Thomas Cooper, aid. 
Rt. Flecher, aid. 
Rt. Leycester, aid. 
R. Hohne, jun. aid. 
Hugh Whitehead 
Thomas Humphreyes 
John Aldersey 
Robert Ince 
Richard Broster 
William Jones 
William Parnell 
Robert Wright 
Richard Byrd 
Edward Evans 
Calvin Bruen 
Edward Bradshaw 
Owen Hughes 
Thomas Weston 
William Wilcocke 
William Drinkwater 
Richard Bradshaw 



John Whittle 
Edward Helton 
Thomas Mottershead 
Hugh Leigh 
Peter Goose 
William Gregory 
Edmund Williams 
Alexander Byrd 
William flincks 
Peter Ince 
Chris. Berneard 
John Wildinge 
Peter Leigh 
William Higgnet 
John Whitbye 
John Leconby 
William Whittle 
Handle Davies 
Richard Sproston 
Laurence Massey 
Randle Burroughs 
John Brookes 
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The outworks and entrenchments were carried on 
with such vigour, that in the beginning of the summer 
of 1643, the mud walls, mounts, bastions, &c. were all 
completed, , and several, effective batteries planted. The 
outworks commenced at the Alcove, on the city walls, 
between the Northgate and the Water Tower, and 
proceeded towards the stone bridge leading to Blacon ; 
then inclining to the north-east, took in the utmost limits 
of the Further Northgate-street,from thence they took an 
easterly direction towards Flookersbrook, which they 
crossed, and so on to Boughton, encompassing Horn- 
lane, and the Justing-croft, and finally terminated at the 
brink of the river.* 



Thomas Wrjght 
Edward Reynolds 
Humphrey Philips 
Robert Anyon 
George Bennett 
Lawrence Flecher 
Hugh Monson 
The six 



[signatures continued.] 

John Sproston Milo Pemberton 



Humphrey Lloyd 
Oerrard Jones 
William Ball 
Daniel Greatbatch 
James Ravenscroft 



Richard Lea 

Lawrence Yonge 

Randle Richardson 

Henry Yonge 

Simon Lea 

Richard Dickinson 
were, ( Aldermen Sparkes and Holme ; Messrs. 
Richard Broster, Hugh Leigh, John Leckonby, and William Whittle.— 
Collectors, Messrs. WiHiam Jones, Owen Hughes, Edward Hulton, and 
Thomas Mottershead. 



* The annexed plate and references, will furnish a more correct idea of 
these out-works, than can be given by any written description. 

REFERENCES TO THE ACCOMPANYING PLAN. 



1 Alcove, or Pember- 

ton's Parlour 

2 Abbey-gate 

3 Bars-gate 

4 Bridge-gate 

5 Bridge-street 

6 Bridget's Church 

7 Cathedral 

8 Castle 

9 Cow Jane 

10 Cow-lane Turnpike 

11 Eastgate 

12 Eastgate-street 

13 Foregate-street 

14 Flankers on the river 

15 Flankers at Flookers- 

brook 

16 Flankers, Fur. North, 
g-street 



17 



ikers, Stone-bridge 
X 



18 Further Northgate-st. 

19 Further Northgate-st. 

Turnpike 

20 Further Abbey-gate 

21 Gun-mount 

22 Horn-lane 

23 Horn-lane Mount 

24 Horn-lane Flanker 

25 St. John's Church 

26 John's Church-yard 

Battery 

27 The Justing Croft 

28 Kaleyard-gate 

29 Morgan's Mount 

30 Mount leading to 

Stone-bridge 

31 St. Mary's Church 

32 St. Michael's Church 

33 St. Martin's Church 

34 Northgate 



Newgate 
New Tower 
Northgate-street 
St. Olave's Church 
Outworks— Little 

Rood-eye 
Phoenix Tower 
Ditto Mount 
St. Peter's Church 
Reed's Mount 
Raised Platform on 

the Walls 
Sadler's Tower 
Trinity Church 
Dr.Walley's Mount 
Water Tower 
Water-gate 
Watergate-street 
The Walls. 
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It may not be amiss to apprize the reader, that in the 
history of that memorable siege upon which I am now 
entering, 1 have principally, though not altogether, 
adopted the narrative published in 1790, including that 
of Dr. Cowper; to Which, taywever, several interesting 
details are added, from Handle Holme and others. 

Upon Friday the 18th of July, 1643, Sir William 
Brereton, who had been appointed general of the forces 
in these parts, by the parliament, came with his troops 
before the city, and on the Thursday morning following 
made a violent assault upon the works, which were so 
resolutely defended, that he was beat off, and forced to 
retire. Many of his men were killed and carried off in 
carts j the besieged sustained no loss, except that one 
person was killed, who was fool-hardy enough to stand 
upright upon the highest part of the mud wall, in defi- 
ance of the enemy ; and another was wounded by exposing 
himself in the like manner. Sir W. Brereton being so 
smartly repulsed, thought proper to draw off his men, 
and attempt nothing further against the city at that time. 
Soon after, Spital Bougbton chapel was pulled down, and 
all the houses thereabouts; many other houses and barns 
m that neighbourhood were likewise destroyed, and the 
great wind-mill without the Nortbgate was taken down, 
to prevent the «nemy from making lodgments in these 
buildings to the annoyance of the city. 

On Saturday, November lltb, in the same year, Sir 
Wlffiam Brereton, accompanied by alderman William 
Edwawjs, ^h* j^ fo^ mayor in 1636, came with a 
party to Hawarden castle, six miles from Chester. Tho- 
mas Jtarenteroft of grettoa, Esq. pud Mr. John Atdersey, 
being then in that garrison, opened the castle gates, and 
received Sir Wffliam and iris ^rty very joyfully. They 
beiqg in possession of that strong fortress, and likewise 
of the town of Ha warden, prevented all that neighbour- 
hood from bringing coals, corn, or provisions of any kind 
to the city, which proved a most serious inconvenience 
to the inhabitants. 
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In the afternoon of the same day, upon which Sir 
William Brereton entered Hawarden, Mr. Ravenseroft, 
pretending la be of the king's party, ventured into Ches- 
ter, and applied to the governor for a barrel of gunpowder 
and a quantity of match, which, as he was unsuspected! 
were delivered to Mm by the store-keeper of the garrison. 
Opt ttefoUowug Thursday, Sir Will iamsent a summons 
from Hawarden to Sir Abraham Shipwan, then governor 
of Chester, expressly requiring Mm to surrender that city, 
adding some severe threafenings in case of reftisal. The 
governor sent him for answer, that he was not to be 
terrified by words, but bade him come, and win it and 
have it. However, upon this warning, the governor 
thought proper to order all the Handbridge suburbs to 
be burnt down. Mr. Matthew Ellis also covenanted, 
that Overlegh Hall, with all the outbuilding, should be 
demolished, to prevent the enemy at Hawarden from 
sheltering themselves there, if they should come and at- 
tack the city. 

The day following, Mr. Whitby's mansion, Bache- 
hall, mid Flookersbrook hall, Sir Thomas Smith's, were 
also burnt down, lest they might afford lodgements to 
enemies from another quarter. A party of the king's 
forces, whieh had been employed against the rebels in 
Ireland, landed about that time at Mostyn, in Flintshire, 
and advanced to Hawarden castle, to which they sent a 
verbal summons by a trumpet, when they in the garrison 
returned a long paper, in the puritanical sty te of those 
times, concluding thus :— " We fear the loss of our reli- 
gion more than the loss of our dearest blood, and being 
resolved to make good our trust, we put our lives into 
the hands of that God, who can, and we hope will, secure 
them more than our walls, or weapons/' 

Colonel Marrow, who had summoned them by a 
trumpet, immediately sent the following reply:— 

"Gentkmen-.lt it rot to htatyon pmaa**I am ■»* hither, but 
it it, in hit Majesty's name, to demand the cattle ftf hit lit jetty's ate ; at 
your allegiance binds you to be true to hta, am) net totaftigkthdte fanmflBt 
souls that an within ysu; s» IcMft year molutfon, if *m wffl aatortr 
the castle or no.-*Nov. 2lsf, IMS." 

x 2 
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A rejoinder was soon sent from the castle in much 
(be same style with their former answer, intimating, that 
they were satisfied of Colonel Marrow's disaffection to 
preaching ; that God would require blood from those who 
shed it ; that they relied upon the Lord of Hosts, &c. 

On the 22d of November, more forces being arrived 
from Ireland, eame up ; and another summons was sent 
in from Sir Michael Ernley and Major-General Gibson, 
but they received an answer similar to the preceding 
ones. They had a letter too from one Captain Sandford, 
newly come from the service in Ireland, which, as it is 
somewhat singular, shall be here inserted :— 

" Gentlemen — I presume you very well know, or have heard, of my 
condition and disposition, and that I neither give nor take quarter ; I am 
now with my firelocks, who never yet neglected opportunity to correct rebels ; 
ready to use you as 1 have done the Irish, but loth I am to spill my country- 
men's blood ; wherefore, by these I advise you to your fealty and obedience 
to his Majesty, and to shew yourselves faithful subjects by delivering the castle 
into my hands for his Majesty's use $ in so doing you shall be received into 
mercy, &c Otherwise, if you put me to the least trouble, or lots of blood 
to force you, expect no quarter for man, woman, or child. I hear you have 
some of our late Irish army in your company ; they very well know me, and 
that my firelocks used not to parley. Be not unadvised, but think of your 
liberty, for I vow, all hopes of relief are taken from you, and our intents are 
not to starve you, but to batter and storm you, and then hang you all, and 
follow the rest of that rebel crew. I am no bread and cheese rogue, but was 
ever a loyalist, and will be while I can write or name Thomas Sandford, 
Capt of Firelocks. 

" I expect your speedy answer this Tuesday night, at Broadlane-hall, 
where I now am your near neighbour— To the officer commanding in chief 
at Hawarden Castle, and his consorts there." 

No regard being paid by the garrison to these paper 
bullets, the besiegers deemed it advisable to apply to 
Chester for a reinforcement, and upon an application to 
this purport, the governor immediately called a council, 
which, after some debate, came to the following resolu- 
tion :— 

" At a council holden at the councU»chamber, within his Majesty's castle 
at Chester, this first day of December, 1643 ; We, whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, having duly weighed and considered the application and request 
of Sir Michael Ernley, Knt. and Major-General Richard Gibson, for aid 
and assistance, whereby to enable them to reduce the rebel garrison of 
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Hawafden ; it is hereby ordered, that on the morrow, by break of day, three 
hundred of the citizens and train-bands, with their proper officers, together 
with the companies of Captain Thropp and Margell, do march to the assist- 
ance of the king's forces now at Hawarden, and that this detachment be 
commanded by lieutenant-colonel John Robinson.— (Signed) — Abraham 
Shipman, Robert Cholmondeley, Wm. Manwaring, Robert Brerewood, 
Tho. Cowper, Francis Gamull, R. Grosvenor, Tho. Thropp, Cha. Walley." 

The reinforcement to which this order refers arrived 
at its destination on the 2d of December; the next day 
a brisk attack was made upon the castle ; and early the 
following morning, the garrison hoisted the white flag, 
and capitulated upon these conditions : — That they should 
march out with half arms, two pair of colours, one flying, 
the other furled, and to have a safe conduct either to 
Wem or Nantwich- Thus was this important fortress, 
which it was feared would prove a most troublesome 
neighbour to the city, subdued in the very short space of 
three days. The party that marched from Chester to 
assist in its subjugation, returned to the city, without the 
loss of a single man. The royalists, being further rein- 
forced by some regiments from Ireland, marched into 
Cheshire, under the command of Sir John, lately created 
Lord Byron, and took Beeston-castle,* for which the par- 
liamentary governor there was soon after executed for 
cowardice. 

During the latter part of 1643, and early in 1644, 
the city authorities were indefatigable in perfecting the 
preparations for the defence of the city, and in providing 
pecuniary supplies for that purpose.— At one of the as- 
semblies of the body corporate, it was agreed, that a 
proposition made for raising three troops of horse for the 
defence of the city should be adopted, and it was there- 
upon ordered, that two men should go through the city, 

* The loss of this fortress was very severely felt by the neighbouring 
gentry and farmers on the parliamentary side, who had deposited within Its 
walls all their moveable effects of value, which, with ammunition, and pro- 
visions for a long period, now became the reward of the conquerors. There 
is a tradition in the neighbourhood, that the chief of the valuables were, on 
the approach of the enemy, thrown into the deep draw-wells on the higher 
and lower wards ; but this seems improbable, when the sudden capture of 
the garrison is considered. 
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as well to strangers as free-citizens, to know what thev 
wouJrf be pleased freely to contribute towards the ad- 
vancement of the said troops. At the same assembly, 
alderman Richard Dutton was requested with all speed 
to repair to Oxford, to present their doty to his Majesty, 
in answer to a most graeious letter received from him. 
Alderman Dutton consented, and it was ordered, that his 
expences should be defrayed at the expence of the eity. 

At another assembly it was ordered by general con- 
sent, that the justices within the city should weekly pay 
towards the reparation of the mud-walte the sum of 
twelve-pence; the sheriffs and the rest of the aldermen 
ten-pence ; the common councttmen five-pence; also the 
sum of fifty pounds to be levied upon the inhabitants at 
large, for the speedy repairing the city gates, making ot 
portcullis, cleansing the ditch by the Eastgate*, and all 
other things requisite for the good and safety of the gar- 
rison. 

In the beginning of September (1643), it was ordered 
by an assembly, that the sum of one hundred pounds per 
week, for and towards the maintenance of the garrison, 
should be assessed as follows ;— The sum of sixty pounds 
per week to be paid by the citizens and ancient inhabi- 
tants of the city and the liberties thereof; and the re- 
mainder, being the sum of forty pounds per week, to be 
paid by the nobility, gentry, clergy, and others who had 
come for protection in the city, to be collected by such 
as the governor should appoint : And the assessors of the 
sixty pounds were ordered to assess such of the city 
soldiers as were able and wealthy, having especial regard 
to such citizens as bad most gainful trades in the city, 
whereby the poor might be eased in their assessments ; 
and that this assessment be continued for five weeks 
only.— It was also ordered, that the treasurers of the city 
should examine the mud- walls according to the gover- 
nor's desire, who were likewise to wait upon the gover- 
nor, for his warrant to see the high sheriff of Flintshire, 

* Probably where St John's-street is «ow situated. 
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to press earls for the carriage of coals to the garrison.--* 
At the same assembly, a petition was presented from the 
inhabitants near the Eastgate, showing, that their cellars, 
when rain fell, were overflown, and such noisome smells 
proceeded therefrom, that they were not able to abide in 
their houses, much less to make use of their cellars; and 
they stated the reason to be, that the draw-bridge dkch 
was dammed aotf choaked up with filth, having no way to 
discharge itself. This complaint was ordered to be re* 
dressed, under the direction of the governor, and alder- 
man Robert Starkae. 

On the 81st of January (1644) during the mayoralty 
of Charles Walley, an order of assembly was made, that 
one hundred pounds worth of the ancient city plate 
should be forthwith converted into coin, for the neeessary 
use and defence of the city. At the same assembly it was 
ordered, that the sum of eight score pounds should he 
assessed upon the city, to be collected at twenty pounds 
per weds, fear die perfecting the works, and maintaining 
thereof, also for making provision of matches,* coak and 
candles for the use of die garrison, viz. fifteen pounds a 
week from the free-citizens, and the remaining five from 
the nobilky, gentry, and others who had fled into the 
cky for protection in this present rebellion. It was also 
resolved, that as many persons as had refused to pay the 
former assessments, to the great prejudice of his Majesty's 
service, and safety of the city ; such persons should he pro* 
ceeded against, and their goods distrained for the payment 
thereof and the same to be maintained as a city cause. 
There was also an order made to present the sum of three 
hundred pounds to the king, and the same sum to the 
prince of Wales. 

But to recur to military affairs. In the eariy f*rt 
of 1644, Lord Byron was invested with the chief con*- 
mmd of the army in Cheshire, and made governor of 
the eky, He soon after attacked Sir William fttereton, 
and Colonel Arirton, near Middlewich, and cut «tf near 
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200 of their men, which was followed by the surrender 
of North wich to the royalists. Crewe-house, after a stout 
resistance surrendered ; and Doddington-hall and Acton 
church were taken without much opposition. There was 
not now one garrison in this neighbourhood that held 
out for the parliament, except Nantwich. Upon this 
place, Lord Byron made a sudden and violent attack, in 
the hope of reducing it ; but being repulsed here with 
considerable loss, his lordship, with some difficulty, made 
good his retreat to the garrison of Chester. 

On the 13th of February a detachment sallied out 
from the garrison, to attack a party of the parliamenta- 
rian forces, who bad made a lodgment at Christleton. 
The battle begun near Great Boughton, and after a bloody 
engagement, the enemy were forced to retire. In this 
battle, about a hundred men, officers and soldiers, were 
slain of the king's party, most of them Chester men. On 
the Wednesday following, Great Boughton was burnt 
down, to prevent the enemy from harbouring there. 

Feb. 18. At an assembly of the corporation held 
this day, it was motioned by the right worshipful the 
mayor, that some course might be thought upon for the 
speedy raising of monies for his highness prince Rupert's 
foot regiment then resident in the garrison ; whereupon 
information was given by his Majesty's commissioners 
for sequestrating of delinquents* estates (for the main- 
tenance of the said garrison) that several sums were then 
due from the persons hereinafter mentioned, and it was 
ordered by this assembly, together with the said commis- 
sioners, that 50/. out of the said delinquents 9 estates should 
be transferred over to sergeant-major Mitchell, to be 
gathered by such as he shall appoint for the use of the 
regiment from the persons hereafter-mentioned :— From 
Mr. Edward Russell, 12/., from John Gray 10/., from Dr. 
Mainwaring 10/., from Mr. William Allen 4/., and from 
Sir Hugh Calveley 4/., and that Alderman Parnell, and 
Alderman Broster give them notice ofthe,same. It was 
also moved by the mayor, that the house would conde- 
scend and agree to a new assessment of 15/. on the 



*' 
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citizen^ and 5/. on strangers (who made this city a refuge 
from the enemy), per week, for eight weeks, to be be- 
stowed for the better fortification of the garrison, and 
the sudden making and erecting of a draw-bridge at the 
Bridge-gate of this city ; which was unanimously agreed 
to by the said assembly. 

About this titoe, prince Maurice arrived in the city, 
and soon after issued out a precept to the commissioners 
here, to tender the following protestation or test to the 
inhabitants:— 

" To the Mayor of the city of Chester, Sir francfc Garautt, Sir William 
Manwaring, Lieutenant-colonel Robinson, Alderman Thomas Cow- 
per, Lieutenant-colonel Grosvenor, Colonel Mostyn, Captain Tho- 
mas Thropp, Captain Morgell, or to any two of them. 
u These are to will, authorize, and require you, or any two of you, to 
administer the protestation hereunto annexed, lately made for the security of 
this city, to all the nobility, gentry, divines, citizens, and all other inhabi- 
tants of this city ; and to all and every the officers, soldiers, and others, that shall 
come into, or have any commerce within, the said city : And in case any per- 
son or persons refuse, deny, and will not take the same, you are hereby required 
to give in a list of the names of all and every person so refusing, unto me. 
Herein you are not to faiL— Given at Chester, under my hand and seal at 
arms, this 4th day of March, 1644. — Maurice.*'' 

THE PHOTESTATIOK. 

" If A* B. do vow and protest, in the presence of Almighty God, that 
I believe in my heart, that the Earl of Essex, Sir William Brereton, and Sir 
Thomas Middle ton, and all their party and adherents, are in actual rebellion 
against the king ; and that I will, with myself, life, and fortune, and to the 
utmost of my power, maintain and defend his Majesty's cause against the 
said rebels, and all others who are now In arms without his Majesty's express 
consent and command ; and that I will not give, nor, by any privity and con- 
sent, suffer to be given, any aid, assistance, or intelligence to the aforesaid 
rebels, or any of their parties, to the prejudice of Ae safety of this dry of 
Chester, to the betraying of it, or any forces, castles, garrisons, or forts, 
under his Majesty's express command and government, or any of his do- 
minions, into the said rebels' hands or power. And I do likewise, from my 
soul, abhor the taking of the damnable and late-invented covenant, commonly 
called the national covenant, impressed by the rebels upon many of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects : And, to all I have protested, I call God to witness, believing 
I cannot be absolved by any power, mental reservation, or equivocation, from 
this my vow and protestation. So help me God, and by the contents of 
this book." 

During the summer, a variety of military operations 
,were carried on in different parts of the couuty, by the 
two parties, but nothing material occurred in respect of 

Y 
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the ofcy until the 19ch of September, when CoK Jone» 
and Adjutant-General Louthian, whose forces wefre then 
besieging Beeston castle, in the evening drew off 1300 
horse and foot from that place, and advanced during the 
night- towards Chester. They arrived in the suburbs 
before day-light the next morning, and immediately traos- 
mitted by a flag of trace the following peremptory 



"Such it our tender care of the preservation of this dry front spoil, and 
to prevent the effusion of Christian blood, that we have sent a second sum. 
mons to the commander-in-chief for the delivery of it for the use of the king 
and parliament ; that you may see our reality herein, we signify to you (thai 
which Is obvious to all men) your desperate condition— hopeless of reUefe ; 
forasmuch as the king is beaten in the field, fled farre from you, not able to 
gather any considerable recruits, also, that God hath lately encouraged u* 
with a late glorious victory, and potent army— our batteryes are fiat, and 
nothing wanting for an immediate prosecution of this design, by the blessing 
of God; we desire you to ponder the premises, and to endeavour that the 
summons may find acceptance; which, if depised ar the former, we stand 
dean before God and the world of all such sad effects as necessarily wiUfoflow, 
by a hot storm of enraged soldiers, of which you have a sufficient premoni- 
tion, by your servants, Mich. Jokxs, Jaxxs Louthiam." 

Before the mayor had time to return an answer to 
this summons, the parliamentary cbmmandcfrs divided 
their forces into four squadrons, and stormed the out- 
works in many different places, obtaining possession of the 
works in some parts, even before the guards discovered 
tbem; and so with little loss made themselves masters 
not only of Boughton, but likewise of St. John's churchy 
the adjacent lanes* the Foregate-street, and all the east* 
era suburbs. They also occupied the mayor's house, 
seized the sword, mace, Ac. which weve afterwards sent 
up to the parliament, as a trophy of this victory* The ene- 
my thai made a brisk attack upon the city itself, but 
were repulsed with loss. 

The condition of the citizens wps now become some- 
what discouraging; their out-works had been wrested 
from them, and the city walls constituted the whole of 
their defence, After various sWrdriibes on each side, 
the following epistle was received from the besieging 
oommandej^dal^theSAofGotober. 
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«* &im~AWk*m& our Juadisfan be ouch the* we need not court you, and 
notwithstanding four eoornrul rejection of a former tnmmont, to dear oar 
innocence before Oed end men of desiring the eftision of Christian blood, or 
the rain of this ancient city, we once more demand the tame with die cattle 
ati fcrt, let Ike ate of the king sod parfiament, upon such eanditkmt at 
spay be honourable to both parties f which offer not embraced, and the ac- 
ceptance thereof not signified to ut within this hour, what misery shall ensue 
\>y fire and sword and spoil from enraged soldiers, let be charged upon your 
-head; tad let the world witness oar unwiHingnen to use extremities, if you 
ostwtnrin not~-Sn>*yixAM Poyitts, Mica. Joints, Jams* Loutslluu 

To this summons, the following reply was returned 
on the same day. 

" Gentlemen— Your letter of summons, intimating a former letter to the 
same purpose (which never came to either of our hands or knowledge) we 
ha?e received, and must thereto return this answer : that we neither appre- 
hend your cond it io n to be so high, nor ours (8od be thanked) to be to low, 
as to be threatened out of this city; and that we have received his Majesty^ 
express command for the keeping thereof arid therefore cannot without hit 
Majesty's knowledge break so great a trust laid upon us, and therefore mutt 
require liberty of fourteen days to give his Majesty an account of your de- 
mands, and to receive Ms farther pleasure. TO which purpose we shall 
appoint a gentleman and a dtiten, for whom we shell jxpect to bene a free 
passage forthwith to travel te his Majesty, to return to us without any let or 
interruption, and to have the conduct of a trumpeter ,of yours. At the expU 
rattan ofwhUh time we ahafi hearken to a treaty upon sM>nourabk condrtkmt 
for the city, castle, and fort, if hie Majesty do not relieve at* Intme men* 
time shall expect that a cessation of arms and working be presently upon 
Mtioufahle team undertaken and observed on both sides. IT you shall refuse 
this utttwaaiy and soldtavlike proceeding, we do then declare, In the names 
of the noblemen, gentlemen, citizens and soldiers within this garrison, thajt 
we defy the fury of your enraged soldiers, and doubt not with tiod's blessing 
jo defend and maintm mis city for Ms Majesty and ourselves, as ft now Is, 
agates* any assault mat ahefl be made, with at much resolution and coutate 
at formerly, and remain, Joh* Btedv, Cteuftuss Wallet, mayor.* 

(AXOWBft TO THE MAYO*, &0.) 

^OemJemen-- Yours we have received, but cannot cou eVs te w a so amy 
of yosrr reqvestt taenia. If you trial not treat upon any ^ n ii ti iai j^ i i 
mutt expect what you defy, the fury -of enraged soldiers. AfeefetwoY%»4ue 
our last intended you mutt return within half an hour at furthest. (Signed) 
Bqtjtte, J^vEt, awd LouTHLur~Oct 9, 1644." 

To this tofesai mod roeirooe, the foHo whig bol* tad 
spirited letter was returned, which put an end to the cor- 
respondence with those commanders. 

w Your reftssal *f oik reasonable oftr we fcve reeei ved, which argues 
jon intemH not mm i * m m* t> wk& *******§* ****** 
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of 'Christian bleed ; we are therefore ready todeftftd ourselves against the 
uttermost of your rage, not doubting God's blessing and protection upon ua, 
resting your servants, John By it ox, Chableb Walls y.** 

About this period of the siege, the pecuniary levies 
upon the inhabitants amounted to about two hundred 
pounds every fortnight, for the support of the garrison, 
and other contingent expences. This was severely felt, 
and by many heavily complained of; and such was the 
difficulty of collecting them, that it was deemed necessary 
to employ the soldiery for the purpose, in some cases, 
and to commit the delinquent parties, in others. Owing 
to the disturbed state of the city, there was this year no 
election of mayor, but that office continued to be exer- 
cised by Mr. Charles Walley, who had with much credit 
to himself officiated the preceding year. Poyntz, Jones, 
and Louthian, who in the absence of Sir William Brere- 
ton had commanded before the city, were about this time 
removed to other quarters, and their place occupied by 
the latter, who on the 18th of November renewed the 
correspondence with the garrison by transmitting the 
following letter, addressed to Lord Byron, the mayor, and 
aldermen :— « 

" When I oall to mind those ancient and honourable privileges and 
immunities which the citizens and freemen of the city of Cfrestcr» have pur- 
phased, by their faithful service to this kingdom, I cannot but attempt all 
fair means on my part, that may prevent the loss and destruction of so 
famous a city, and the effusion of blood, which must needs ensue, upon your 
^continuance in that way you are in against the parliament and kingdom ; there* 
fore y notwithstanding your rejection of former summons (by others), I do now 
send to demand, for the use of the king and parliament, the city, castle, and 
fort ; and to that end do make offer of treaty betwixt commissioners, as upon 
your speedy suownder shereaf* shall be condescended unto, which hereafter 
must nos be tttpeeted,4f you remain obstinate. But that it,may appear that 
I, desire to reduce, not ruin the city, and that these may witness to those 
ipany inhabitants, now under your power, and to their posterity after them, 
that, if you hearken not hereunto, yourselves artf the- proper causes of the 
miseries of fire, famine, and the sword, which must justly and unavoidably 
jfttiqntq you,iut whish laftaty a* mueft ( as *» possible endeavour to prevent, 
whereunto ew>ectjng your sweaty: answer, I rest your servant, Wilxiam, 
Brereton/' " ; ' '* » 

(reply.) 
■ •• « When we cuM to mirtd those 'ancient and honourable privileges and 
isommkltte* granted Jteretofbrtf *> the dtkew .and. freemen 1 of tfce city of 
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Chester,' ft* tiwi* loyalty to the crown, we cannot but wonder at ys«r taper. 
tintadefifr urging that as an argument to withdraw us from our allegiance, 
whereby if all other respects were forgotten, we are most obliged unto it, 
even in point of gratitude as well as conscience ; the care yon have professed 
to preserve this city, and to avoid the effusion of blood, Is so much contra. 
tKctod by your actions, that you must excuse us if we give credit rather 
to your deeds than your words. As for the fire, sword, and famine you 
threaten us withal, upon refusal of your unjust demands, we must tell you, 
that, blessed be God, we have little cause to fear -them more than when you 
first sat down before this city, and doubt tot the continuance of His divine 
protection in the defence of this just cause, wherein our liberties, religion, 
and allegiance to our sovereign, whose service is inseparable from that of the 
kingdom, are so deeply engaged. This is all the«enswer we think fit to re. 
turn you for the past, and so rest your servants,— Job y By hon, Cha&lis 
Waulbt^Nov. 19, 1044.". 

This was followed by a rejoinder from Sir' WiHiam 
Brereton, of little consequence, and whidi closed the 
official correspondence for the remainder of the year. 
Early in the month of January, 1645, however, this paper 
intercourse was resumed by Sir William, find was con- 
tinued throughout the month without intermission ; but 
it led to no decisive results, and is only remarkable for 
the acrimony of the besieging enemy, and the steady 
firmness of the garrison not to surrender, but on terms 
consistent with their honour and loyalty. By the end of 
February, the enemy, who had been reinforced with ad- 
ditional troops from various quarters, had succeeded in 
surrounding the city, and placed garrisons at Hoole, 
Rowton, Huntingdon, Eccleston, Iron-bridge, Upton, &c. 
The citizens were altogether employed in defensive ope- 
rations, not being able to effect any object of importance 
against an enemy superior in numbers, who had posses- 
sion of their out- works, and were quartered at their gates. 
In this position the affidrs of the respective parties re- 
mained until about the middle of September, when the 
garrison were gladdened by the weleome news, that the 
king had left Hereford, and was on his marchirttha 
large force for the relief of ihe city. The exultation of 
tfi£' citizens upon this prospect is represented as being 
beyfoid all bounds; thejr sfeemed to anticipate a speedy 
an<J : complete victory over their f enemy, against whom 
their long and extreme sufferings had greatly embittered 
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them ; and there is rearm to believe, that in the excels of 
their joy, those measures of prudence, which would have 
realized their hopes, were grievously neglected. 

On the 26th of September, bis Mtyesty arrived at 
Chirk castle, where he remained with his forces during 
the night. The next morning he detached Sir Marma- 
duke Longdate, with most of the horse, over Holt-bridge, 
that they might be on the Cheshire side of the river Dee ; 
intending that Sir Marmaduke should fall upon the ene- 
my in the rear, qpd that all the forces within die city 
should at the same time sally out, and so inclose them 
between two fires. The king, with bis guards, and Lord 
Gerard with the remainder of the horse, nwebed this 
evening into the city, amidst the shouts and acclamations 
of the soldiers and citizens. His Majesty was lodged at 
the house of Sir Francis Gamull, a mansion situated 9 
little below Castle-street, of which some notice will here- 
after be taken. 

The condition of the garrison now presented a pro* 
mising appearance. Sir Marmaduke passed the river at 
Holt, and marching in the direction of Chester, drew up 
his forces upon Rowton-heath, about two miles from 
the city. The parliament army had watched the king's 
motions, to which service M^or-General Poyntz was 
appointed. The latter, who had marched a much shorter 
way, after he was informed of tbekiqg*? taking this route, 
and was advanced as Car as Whitchurch, sent * letter to 
the commander before Chester, informing him that he 
was come to his assistance, and desiringhim to send some 
foot that he might be more effectually enabled to net 
against the king's horse. This letter 19ms intercept by 
Sir Marmaduke, who turned k to his own advantage, 

Early on the morning of the 27th of September, 
Poyntz advanced towards the city, when Sir Marmaduke 
attacked him ^ith great resolution, and forced him to 
retire with considerable lass; the latter, bowpyer, w* 
not in a condition to pursue his *dvajaW^ arf Poro& 
again drew up hi$ men, in momentary expectation pf the 
arrival of the forces fropa befcre the city t to >vbom be b*d 
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dispatched a second cornier. During this time, the gar- 
rison of Chester not appearing to know* the perilous 
situation of Sir Marmaduke, Lord Gerard sent Urn order* 
to advance towards Chester, where some troops should 
be ready to support him ; but the execution of this order 
was rendered impracticable, as its attempt would be fol- 
lowed by an attack from Poyntz upon his rear. About 
noon, Col. Jones and Adjutant-General Lotithikn, baring 
drawn out 500 horse and 900 foot from before^ the 
city, commenced a hasty inarch, which induced a per- 
suasion in the garrison, that they were oh the flight. 
Under this impression, a considerable portion of the gar- 
rison received orders to pursue. They sallied out through 
the Northgate, and so by Flookersbrook, the direct way 
through the Eastgate being blocked up by the besieged ; 
but it soon appeared, that the supposed flight was no 
more than an eager desire to assist the operation of 
Poyntz. The latter, now perceiving the advance of this 
body, and having rallied his troops, immediately fell upon 
Sir Marmaduke, and a most furious conflict took place. 
Now Sir Marmaduke having to engage Poyntz in the 
front, and Jones's reinforcement having fallen upon his 
rear, after having fought bravely, vtas at length over- 
powered, routed, and forced to retire towards Chester. 
Poyntz pursued his victory, following most of the horse 
even to the walls of Chester, near which Lord Gerald 
and the Earl of Lindsey were drawn out with their troops, 
who charged and repulsed him. But those disordered 
horse which fled with Sir Marmaduke, had crowded all 
the Httle passes and narrow lanes betweeta Hoole Heath 
and the city, a ground quite unfit for horse to flght upon j 
so that when a fresh body of the enemy's musqueteers 
changed resolutely upon them, they forced the king's 
horse to turn and route one another, and overbear their 
<rtn officers who would have restrained them. The 
king's routed horse were scattered about the country, 
numbers ttoade kit Holt-bridge, others ventured t6 cross 
the river at Boughton Ford ; for Poyntz being sufficiently 
satisfied with that day's success, pursued them no further. 
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Not one of our historians who have related the mili- 
tary operations of this day, have impugned the gallantry 
of the royal troops, or the conduct of their leader ; but 
neither have they stated the cause of the failure of Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale's enterprize. The fact r however, 
appears to be, that his defeat, and the fatal results, are 
ascribable to the remissness of the king, or his com- 
manders, in not supporting Sir Marmaduke at the critical 
juncture. The latter had received orders to beat Poyntz, 
which he accomplished, under an assurance that he 
should be supported in his attack upon, the besieging 
army ; but in this he was miserably disappointed. 

The most satisfactory account that I have seen, of 
the negligence of the royal commanders, during the king's 
residence here, is contained in the following statement, 
written by Peter Shakerley, Esq. whose father, Sir Jeffrey, 
commanded a regiment of horse under Sir Marmaduke. 
I give the document at length, as it not only, hi a great 
measure, accounts for the disasters of the day, but fur- 
nishes some curious facts. 

" The heath upon which Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
was drawn up, carries the name of Kowton Heath; a 
mile beyond which, in the London road from Chester, is 
another heath, called Hatton Heath. The order which 
Sir Marmaduke had received from the king, was to beat 
Poyntz back. Sir Marmaduke performed the same effec- 
tually; for, having marched his men over Holt- bridge 
undiscovered by the enemy, who had taken the out-works 
and suburbs of the city on the east side thereof, and 
Poyntz coming in a marching posture along the narrow 
lane between Hatton Heath and Row ton Heath, Sir Mar- 
maduke having lined the hedges, fell upon him, and 
killed a great many of his men ; and having s© done, order- 
ed Colonel Shakerley, who was best acquainted with that 
country, to get the next way he could to the king (who 
lodged then at Sir Francis Gamuirs house in Chester) 
and acquaint him that he had obeyed his orders in beating 
Poyntz back, and to know his Majesty's further pleasure. 
The colonel executed his orders with better speed than 
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could be expected ; for he galloped directly to the 
river Dee, under Huntingdon house, got a wooden 
tub (used for slaughtering of swine) and a batting staff 
(used for batting of coarse linen) for an oar, put a servant 
into the tub with him, and in this desperate manner swam 
over the river, his horse swimming by him (for the banks 
there were very steep, and the river Very deep), ordered 
his servant to stay there with the tub for his return, and 
was with the king in little more than a quarter of an hour 
after he left Sir Marmadake, and acquainted the king, 
that if his Majesty pleased to command further orders to 
Sir Marmaduke, he would engage to deliver them in a 
quarter of an hour, and told the king of the expeditious 
method he had taken, which saved him the going nine or 
ten miles about, by Holt-bridge (for the boats at Eaton 
were then made useless) ; but such delays were used by 
some about the king, that no orders were sent, nor any 
sally made out of the city by the king's party till past three 
o'clock in the afternoon, which was full six hours after 
Poyntz had been beaten back ; and so Poyntz having all 
that time for his men to recover their fright they had been 
put into in the morning, Poyntz rallied his forces, and 
with the help of the parliament forces who came out of 
the suburbs of the city to his assistance (upon whom the 
king.'s party in the city might then successfully have 
fallen) put all those of the king's to the route, which was 
the loss of the king's horse, and of his design to join Mon* 
tross in Scotland, who was then understood to be in a 
good condition. This is what my father, the said Colonel 
Shakerley (afterwards Sir Geoffrey Shakerley), hath often 
declared fti my hearing ; and since no mention is made 
of him in all this history,* (though he faithfully served 
the king in all the wars, was personally engaged iti aU 
most all the field battles for the king, sold part of his 
estate to support that service, and was for many years 
sequestered of all the rest), I thought it my duty, as his 



• Meaning Clarendon's History of the Rebellion ; this account being 
written by Peter Shakerley, Esq. in one of the blank leaves. 
Z 
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eldest son and heir, to do that justice to his memory, to 
insert this here, under my hand, that H may be remem- 
bered to posterity.-t-P&TOR Shakbbijiy*" 

In this fatal battle fell many gentlemen of high rank, 
and officers of distinction ; and amongst the slaiu^covered 
ever with wounds, was Bernard Stuart, the young gallant 
Earl of Lichfield, the third brother of that illustrious 
family that sacrificed their lives in the royal causew It is 
computed that not less than 600 men were killed on both 
sides, and many persons of quality, of the king's party 
were taken prisoners, amongst whom was Sir Philip 
Musgrave, of the north. During the time of this fatal 
battle, his Majesty, attended by the mayor, Sir Francis 
Gamull, and Alderman Cowper, had the mortification of 
witnessing the rout of his army, fr4m the leads of the 
Phoenix Tower;* and also, as Handle Holme affirms, 
from the roof of the cathedral. The city was now deemed 
to be a place of very doubtful security to his Majesty ; 
and on the following day, the royal fugitive took bis de- 
parture, after giving orders to lord Byron, the governor, 
and the commissioners, " that if, after ten days, they saw 
no reasonable prospect of relief, to treat for their own 
preservation." The king marched over Dee-bridge with 
500 horse, and, not without some danger, passed into 
Wales, and arrived that evening at Denbigh Castle, at- 
tended by Sir Francis Gamull, Captain Thropp> and 
Alderman Cowper. They remained with the king two 
days, when these loyal citizens took a sad and final leave 
of their royal master ; and on their return to Chester, 
found it, if possible, in a more distressed situation than 
when they left it; for at four o'clock that morning, the 
enemy bad again forced the works at Boughton, which 
at the last battle they bad been obliged to quit, and re- 
possessed themselves of all that part of the town without 
the Eastgate. The citkens, however, although again 

* To render the contending armies visible fiom this Tower, it must be 
supposed that the intervening buildings at Boughton had been rased to the 
ground. 
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enclosed within the compass of their own walls, vigor- 
ously exaited themselves in defence of the city, 

On the 29th of September, the besiegers effected a 
breach in the walls near the Newgate, by the battery of 
150 cannon shot, and at night made a brisk assault upon 
this breach, but were repulsed. They likewise attempted 
ta mount the walls with scaling ladders ; in which atr 
tempt some officers and soldiers were hauled over the 
walls, several of the ladders dragged over, and many of 
the assailants thrown down and killed, the remainder 
precipitately abandoning the attaek. On the 1st of Octo- 
ber, the enemy removed their battery, planted thirteen 
pieces of cannon against the Eastgate» and played them 
furiously all that day, but with little or bo damage to the 
city. Early the next morning the citizens sallied out* 
dismounted some of their ordnance, killed seven or eight 
jpmMu and brought in a lieutenant and an engineer pri~ 



On tbe 4th, the assailants planted four large pieces 
agates* the walls between the Nartbgate and the Water 
Tower, where the besieged bad some cannon planted on 
Macgan's Mount* Tbe following day tbe enemy played 
their artillery so violently, that they beat down some of 
tbe batttapauto, and forced the king's soldiers to retire 
from the walls : they likewise, by a shot, shattered the 
carriage of one of tbe largest cannon, which in the fell 
had two feet of tbe niuazle broken off. These damages, 
however, were repaired during the night, by the besiegers, 
wha made entrenchments in Lady Barrow's Hey,* which 
were found to be highly serviceable in tbe defence of that 
part of the city. On die 6tb, the enemy removed their 
ordnance about six roods downwards, nearer to tbe Wa- 
ter Tower, without any great effect; and on tbe day fol- 
lowing they raised a battery on tbe Brewer's-brtl WH# 
endeavouring with those cannon to clear the line within 
the <city. 

* »e field tiu* 40UcaAi from tbe North side of the Intauury to the 
z 2 
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This seems to have been the utmost effort of the 
enemy to possess themselves of the place. On the even- 
ing of the 7th, the city was surrounded by their horse, 
and a violent assault was made in several places. The 
battlements were resolutely attacked, ami as vigorously 
defended. For a long time the conflict was doubtftd ; 
the utmost courage and perseverance were equally dis- 
played by both parties. At length the assailants, having 
with great difficulty gained the top of the walls, they were 
again beat off, thrown down, and killed. Once more the 
besieged possessed themselves of their scaling ladders, 
and took a considerable number of arms, which the 
enemy had left in their flight. 

> From this time the parliamentary commander des- 
paired of taking the city by assault, and immediately 
converted the siege into a close blockade— a high com- 
pliment to the gallantry of the inhabitants of Chester, 
to whom it was an acknowledgment, that they were only 
conquerable by the resistless influence of starvation. In 
order to render the blockade more effective, the besieging 
army was reinforced by the troops just now released 
from their service at Latham-house ; and immediately 
such dispositions were made, that the whole city was 
completely encompassed, every gate and avenue being 
closely guarded. At this period the enthusiasm of the 
garrison was wound up to the highest pitch, and no pri- 
vations or sufferings seem to have damped their zeal 
against the enemy. Nor were the citizens less disposed 
to endure with patience and fortitude the general cala- 
mity. By the following description, given by Handle 
Holme, it seems that the female portion of the commu- 
nity peculiarly distinguished themselves, and gave a 
worthy example of zeal to the other citizens and soldiers. 
He says, " By this time, our women are all on fire, striv- 
ing through a gallant emulation to out-do our men, and 
will make good our yielding walls, or lose their lives 
to shew they dare attempt it. The work goes forwards, 
and they, like so many valiant Amazons, do outface death 
And dare danger, though it lurk in every basket 5 seven 
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«*e «shot, and three slain, yet they scorn to leave their 
matchless undertaking; and thus they continued for ten 
days' space, possessing the lieholdere that they are imma- 
culate! Our ladies likewise, like so many exemplary 
goddesses, created a matchless forwardness in the meaner 
sorts, by their daily undertakings, that he who saw them 
would have thought a hundred suns eclipsed, at least ways 
•clouded with the loyal dust, had he been in that place, 
which they wipe off with such a pleasant smile, that they 
seem rather silent solicitors of a new deformity, than 
willing partners with that purchased honour." In ano- 
ther part of his narrative, tlie same writer, speaking of 
the bursting of some grenades of the enemy, describes 
their effects in the following metaphorical terms, and with 
a levity that by no means accords with the seriousness of 
the subject : — " Two houses in the Watergate- street, (says 
he) skip joint from joint, and create an earthquake; the 
main posts jostle each other, while the frighted casements 
fly for fear : in a word, the whole fabric is a perfect chaos, 
lively set forth in this metamorphosis ; the grandmother, 
mother, and three children, are struck stocke dead, and 
buried in the ruins of their humble edifice. About mid- 
night they shoot seven more, one of them lights in an 
old man's bed-chamber, almost dead with age, and sends 
him some days sooner to the grave than perhaps was 
given him. The next day (Dec, 1 1) six more breake in 
upon us, one of which persuades an old woman to bear 
the old man company to heaven, because the times were 
,evil." 

The beginning of the year 1646-7 found the garrison 
and the citizens in want of the common necessaries of 
life, which created discontent and murmurings almost to a 
mutiny. The disaffected within the walls took advantage 
of this circumstance, and spread a rumour, that notwith- 
standing the general misery, the governor and commis- 
sioners themselves fared plenteously. To remove the 
impression that this insinuation was calculated to excite, 
which was totally groundless, Lord Byron and some of 
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the commissioners took an opportunity, severally to invite 
the chiefs of the mal-contents to dine with them, enter- 
tained them with boiled wheat, and gave them spring 
water to wash it down ; solemnly assuring them, that 
such a repast as this had been their fere for some time 
past When the minds of the citizens were disabused on 
this point, their confidence and courage were restored, 
and they intimated an unanimous resolution, to support 
them with their lives, aud U> hold out to the last extremity. 

On the 10th of January, Sir William Brereton sent 
a threatening summons to the commanders, to which, lor 
five days, no answer was returned. Sir William then 
sent another summons, peremptorily requiring them to 
answer it that day. A reply was then returned, in which 
they offered to proceed to a treaty, provided they bad 
permission, to send to his Majesty, and that be should be 
unable to relieve the city in twelve days. This proposi- 
tion was flatly rejected. In respect of provisions, the 
besieged were now in a fer worse situation than ever, 
being so reduced, as to be compelled to feed upon horses, 
dogs, and cats, so pressing was their si&jatfou become. 
Vet by the judicious management of the governor *pd 
commissioners, both the town and garrison bore their 
sufferings with cheerful fortitude, as long as them re- 
mained the slightest probability of relief, 

In this extremity, the garrison rejected nine different 
summonses, nor, till they had received undoubted sssut 
ranees that there were qo hopes of any succour, did they 
answer the tenth. Then, and not till then, they consented 
to a treaty, previous to which the following letters passed 
be t w ee n the ooauna^ders :-r- 



{FS9M *l* WILLIAM BREMTQN.] 

" My LorfL-J cannot send you such propositions as have formerly been 
rejected, every day producing loss of blood and expence of treasure; neither 
will I trouble nyself *kli answering the paritnilart e* jm ia »« aj la j ffl fa 
wnifi te*ttfktfI*e^suUmii>e t Jsl^ 

«e& and a)} tfr* offtcrs and commanders to be my prisoners, and die rest to 
submit to mercy. Yet to witness my desires for the preservation of the city, 
I have, upon serious consideration and debate, thought fit to lender tisast 
fBclatsd^iiditlniMWflMvedamiuc^k tt4tevejfrretf tf» 4tJW* ©****■ 
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adjacent 5 for the perfecting thereof I as> content eominissiimerimee^ and have 
given commission to these gentlemen to receiye your answer in writing to these 
propositions of mine herewith sent, touching which 1 shall not be so scru- 
pulous as to demand their return, not valuing to what view they may be 
exposed $ therefore, they are left with you if yon please* Mid I remain your 
servant, Wm. Bmjuktqn— ^Chester suburbs, Jan. 26, 1046." 

To this letter, Lord Byron replied) that be could not 
at present give a full answer, in regard that he must 
consult the gentlemen joined in the commission with 
him : however the next day he sent his answer thus? — 

[ref-ly.] 

" Sir— Those demands of- mine, which you term unparalleled, have 
been heretofore granted by far greater commanders than yourself no dispa- 
ragement to you, to places in a far worse condition than, God be thanked, 
this is yet. Witness the Bosse, Breda, and Maestrlcht, and as many other 
towns as have been beleagued either by die Spaniards or the Hollanders ; or, 
to come near, York and Carlisle, and nearest of all, Beeston-castle, ; and 
therefore you must excuse me, if, upon the authority of so many examples, 
1 have not only propounded, but think fit to insist upon them, as the sense 
of all manner of people in the dty. As for your conceit, m demanding of 
myself; and the rest of the commanders and officers, to be your prisoners, I 
would have you know,, that we esteem our honour above our lives, that no 
extremity whatsoever can put so mean thoughts into the meanest of us all ; 
that to submit to your mercy Is by us reckoned amongst those things that 
we intend never to make use of. I am nevertheless still content that the 
commissioners, whose names I formerly tendered unto you, meet with such 
as you shall appoint, in any indifferent place, to treat upon honourable con- 
ditions ; and desire you to assure yourself, that no other will be assented to, 
by your servant, John Byron. — Chester Castle, Jan. 27, 1646." 

[rejoinder.] 

" My Lord,— I cannot believe that you conceive the war between 
the Hollanders and Spaniards is to be made a precedent for us ; neither 
can I believe that such conditions as you demand, were granted to the 
Bosse, Breda, or Maestrfeht Sure I am, none such were given to York, 
Carlisle, or Beeston, though some of them were maintained by as great com- 
manders as yourself, and no disparagement to you. I shall therefore offer to 
your consideration the example of Liverpool, Baring, and Latham, who by 
tbefr refusal of honourable terms when they were propounded, were not long 
after ftabjfected to captivity and the sword. You may, therefore, in pity to 
all t&bse Innocents under your command, tender their safety and the preser- 
vation of (he «fly ; for which end I have sent you fair and honourable condi- 
tions, such as are the seme of all the officers and soldiers with me ; which 
befog rejected, you may expect worse from your servant, William Brere- 
to*.— Chester suburbs, Jan. 27, 1646. 
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The preliminaries for pacification being now settled, 
Lord Byron fixed upon eighteen commissioners, and a 
greater number were appointed on behalf of the besieg- 
ers, a circumstance which is noticed by Sir Wni. Bre- 
reton, in a letter to the parliament, wherein he says, 
" I was the more desirous to have a number of commis- 
sioners, that the soldiers might be better satisfied with 
that which was agreed unto by their officers ; and the 
officers would be more careful to keep the soldiers to an 
observance of those conditions which they themselves had 
signed and ratified." 

The negociations for the final arrangement of the 
treaty continued six days, during which frequent differ- 
ences arose among the city commissioners, when they 
withdrew from those of the enemy to consider of certain 
points. At length, however, conditions embraced in 
eighteen articles, were agreed to, and subscribed by 
twelve of the city commissioners, the following six dis- 
senting from the treaty : Francis Gamull, Thomas Cow- 
per, Sir Robert Brerewood, Charles Walley, Richard 
Morgell, and Robert Harvey. But the articles having 
been adopted by the majority, they were finally con- 
firmed by the military commander, Lord Byron. 

ARTICLES OF SURRENDER. 

Article I. — " They, the Lord Byron, and all noblemen, commanders, 
officers, gentlemen, soldiers, and all other persons whatever, now residing in 
the city of Chester, and the castle and fort thereof, shall have liberty to march 
out of the said city, castle, and fort, with all their apparel whatsoever, and no 
other, or more goods, horses, or arms, than are liereafter-mentiooed, via. the 
Lord Byron with his hoise and arms, and ten men with their hones and 
arras, to attend him ; also his lady and servants two coaches and four hones 
in each of them, for the accommodation of them and such other ladies and 
gentlemen as the said Lord Byron shall think meet ; with eighty of the said 
lord's books, and all bis deeds and evidences, manuscripts and writings in his 
possession. And the said lord and lady, nor any of his attendants, shall 
carry amongst them all above forty pounds in money, and twenty pounds in 
plate. The rest .of the noblemen, with their ladles and servants to march 
with their horses, each of the said lords attended with four men, their horses 
and arms ; and every such nobleman carrying with him not above thirty 
pounds in money. Every knight and colonel to march with four men, their 
bon>e> and arms ; no such knight or colonel to carry with him above ten 
pounds in money. Every lieutenant-colonel, major and captain of hone, 
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with one man, their hones and arms ; and such lieutenant-colonel, major and 
captain, not to carry with him above five pounds in money. Every captain 
of foot, esquire, graduate, preaching minister, gentleman of quality, the ad- 
vocate and secretary of the army, every of them with his own horse and sword, 
the ministers without swords ; none of them carrying with him above fifty 
shillings ; and the ministers to have all (heir own manuscripts, notes and 
evidences. Lieutenants, cornets, ensigns, and other inferior officers in com- 
mission, on foot, with every man his own sword, and not above twenty shil- 
lings in money. All troopers, soldiers, gunpowder-makers, cannonlers, and 
all others not before mentioned to march without horse or arms ; and that 
none of the said persons before-mentioned shall, in their march, after they 
are out of the city and liberties thereof, be plundered, searched, or molested. 

II—." That all women of what degree soever, that please to march out 
of the city, shall have all their apparel with them ; and such officers' wives 
whose husbands are prisonersyor absent, may carry such sums of money with 
them as are allowed by these articles to commanders, officers, or gentlemen of 
their husband's qualities, and no more. 

Ill* — u That none of the commanders, or any other, at or before their 
marching out of the city, castle, or fort, injure or plunder the goods or arms 
of any person, nor carry any thing away out of the city, castle, or fort, But 
what is their own, and hereby allowed. 

1 V.— " That all citizens and others now residing within the city, shall 
be saved and secured in their persons, and their goods and estates within tho 
city and liberties thereof, be preserved and kept from the plunder and violence 
of the soldiers ; and have the like freedom of trade as other towns under the 
parliament protection have, and such immunities as they of right ought to 
have. And that every such merchant and tradesman of Chester, as shall 
desire to go into North Wales to look after his goods, shall have a pass to go 
thither and return back again, he first giving security, that during his absence 
be will do no act to the prejudice of the parliament ; and that no such person 
shall at any time, without licence, carry more with him than sufficient to de- 
fray the charges of his journey. And that all citizens and other inhabitants 
(who shall now or hereafter desire to march out of the city of Chester, and 
not act any thing against the parliament), their wives and families shall have 
the benefits and privileges of inhabitants. 

V— u That such officers or soldiers as shall be left sick or wounded 
within the city of Chester, or the castle or forts thereof, shall have liberty to 
stay till their recovery, and have passes or convoy to any of the king's garri- 
sons not blocked up, in the mean time to be provided for. 

VI — " That the said Lord Byron, noblemen, commanders, gentlemen, 
officers, and soldiers, and all others that shall march out of the town, shall have 
liberty to march to Conway, and five days allowed them to march thither, 
with a convoy of two hundred horse ; the Welsh officers and soldiers shall 
have Hberty to go to their own homes, all of them to have free quarters on 
their march, and twelve carriages, if they shall have occasion to use so many, 
which carriages are to be returned on the sixth day, and that passes be given 
them for their safe return to Chester, and that they be secured until they 
return thither. 

VII — « That no soldier on his march shall be inveigled or enticed 
fan his colours or command, with any promise or inducement whatsoever. 
A A 
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VIII—" That all such persons, citizens, or others, who have famines 
in Chester, and are now in places remote, shall hare the like benefit of these 
articles, as those who are now resident in the city. 

IX— ." That the friends of the Earls of Derby and Lichfield, or any of 
those whose dead bodies are not yet interred in Chester, shall hire two months 
time to fetch them thence whither they please, provided that none of them 
come attended with above twenty horses. 

X. " That no church within the city, or evidence, or writings belonging 

to the same, shall be defaced. 

XI—" That such Irish as were born of Irish parents, and have taken 
part with the rebels in Ireland, now in the city, shall be prisoners. 

XII. — " That all those horses and arms belonging to those that march 
out, and not by these articles allowed to be taken and carried out ot the city, 
except such horses as are the proper goods of the citizens and inhabitants 
that shall remain in the city before the delivery of the same, be brought, the 
horses into the Castle-court, and the arms into the Shire-hall, where officers 
shall be appointed to receive them. 

XIII. — " That in consideration of mis, the said city and castle, without 
any slighting or defacing thereof, with all the ordnance, arms, ammunition, 
and all other furniture and provision of war therein whatsoever, except what 
Is allowed to be carried away, and all the records in the castle without 
diminution, embezzling or defacing, be delivered to the said Sir William 
Brereton, or such as he shall appoint, for the use of the king and parliament, 
upon Tuesday next, being the third of this instant February, 1646, by ten 
o'clock In the forenoon. 

XIV_" That the fort, with all ordnance, arms, ammunition, and pro- 
visions therein, of what sort whatsoever, not firmly granted or allowed upon 
the signing these articles, be delivered to Sir William Brereton, or such as 
he shall appoint. 

XV.— ."That upon signing these articles, all prisoners in the city, 
castle, or fort, that have been in arms for the parliament, or imprisoned for 
adhering thereunto, shall immediately be at liberty. s 

XVT_" That the convoys shall not receive any injury on their journey, 
going or coming back, and shall have three days allowed for their return. 

XVII—" That if any persons concerned in any of these articles, shall 
violate any part of them, such persons shall lose the benefit of the said 
articles. 

XV1I1.— That upon signing of the articles, sufficient hostages (such as 
shall be approved of) be given for the performance of the said articles. 
Signed by us the commissioners appointed on the behalf of the right honour- 
able Lord Byron. 

"Edmund Vemey, John Robinson, Thomas Cholmondeky, Peter 
Griffith, Henry Leigh, Thomas Thropp, Christopher Blease, Wil- 
liam Ince, John Warden, John Johnson, Edmund Moreton, Thomas 
Bridge. 

" What is done by the commissioners is confirmed by 

*<J. By*oh." 
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la conformity with these articles, the brave and 
loyal city of Chester, which had held out twenty weeks 
beyond expectation, being reduced by famine to the ut- 
most extremity, was, upon the 3rd of February, 1646, 
surrendered up to the parliamentary forces ; who imme- 
diately took possession of it, and soon after two thousand 
arms and five hundred and twenty head pieces were 
brought into the castle, agreeably to the 14th article of 
the treaty. In a few days afterwards, orders were re- 
ceived from the parliament to regulate the garrison, 
appointing alderman William Edwards to be colonel of 
the regiment, and mayor of the city, until the time of 
electing a new mayor, which was fixed for the usual 
period in the year 1647* At the same time the sword 
and mace were restored to the city; but the victors were 
by no means scrupulous in observing that part of the 
treaty which protected the sacred edifices ; they pulled 
down the High Cross, defaced the cathedral choir, injured 
the organ, broke nearly all the painted glass, and removed 
the fonts from the churches. Another act, which marked 
the temper of the ruling powers, was the removal of the 
under-named individuals from their offices of justices of 
the pqace, aldermen, sherifPs-peers, and common-«coun- 
<ulmen, by a public ordinance, which recited, that these 
delinquents had been in arms, or had otherwise been 
violent fomenters of these unnatural wars against the 
parliament, viz. Charles Walley, mayor ; Nicholas luce, 
Kandle Holme, Francis Gamul£ Sir Robert Brerewood, 
Thomas Smith, Richard Dutton, and Robert Sproston, 
aldermen and justices of the peace. James Earl of Derby, 
John Earl Rivers, Richard Broster, and Thomas Savage, 
aldermen. — Humphrey Phillips, Edward Hulton, Thomas 
Weston, Richard Wright, Humphrey Lloyd, Richard 
Taylor, and Arthur Walley, sherifPs-peers and common- 
councilmen. 

From the picture exhibited in the preceding narra- 
tive^ some estimate may be formed of the mental and cor- 
poreal sufferings, as well as pecuniary distresses, sustained 

AA 2 
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by the inhabitants of Chester during this most calamitous 
conflict. For a period of three years, nothing was beard 
but the sound of warlike preparation, and for a considera- 
ble portion of it they were enclosed within their walls, 
the victims of starvation, while they were distracted with 
momentary apprehensions of the forcible entry of a vin- 
dictive and enraged soldiery. The incessant drains upon 
their property, in the shape of levies, for the maintenance 
of the garrison, and the support of their fugitive prince, 
had levelled the different classes of the community, and 
reduced the whdle to one common' concKtion of absolute 
beggary. Desolation and destruction marked the su- 
burbs, which presented an undistinguished mass of ruins, 
the only remains of dwellings, once the peaceful habita- 
tions of content and security ; while our walls and edifices 
within the city were defaced, or battered down by the 
destructive cannon. In addition to this, the city lands 
were all mortgaged, the funds quite exhausted, the plate 
melted down, and the churdhes, particularly St. John's,* 
being so long in the possession of the enemy, greatly 
damaged. 

But I shall here add the description of an eye-witness, 
Handle Holme, who drew the picture from observation. 

"Thus of the moste anchante and famous cittie of 
Chester, in times past; but now beboHe and mark the 
mines of it in these present times, within these few years, 
namely, within these three years 1643, 1644, 1645, the 
particular demolitions of it, now moste grievous to the 
spectators, and more woeftdl to the inhabitants thereof. 

"Imprimis, without the Barrs, the chappelle of 
Spittle, with all the houses, and gardens, and edifices 
there. 

" 2. Item, all * the houses, barns, and buildings, near 
to the Barrs, with Great Boughton, and Cbristleton. 

* In January, 1814, a six-pound cannooobot wti found by the sexton, 
in digging a grave at the west end of the north aide of tfefti church. Itb 
row in the poMcaeion of the Rev. Wm. P<f*?ff^ff^, and probably formed 
part of the warlike munition of the beaiegeri, or was discharged from the city 
featteriea. 
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"3. Item, in the Foregate-street, Cow-lane, St. 
John's-lane, with some other houses in the same street, 
all burned to the ground. 

" 4. Item, without the Foregate, from the said gate 
to the last house, Jollye's Hall, all burned and consumed 
to the ground, with all the lanes in the same, with the 
chappelle of Little St. John, not to be found. 

"5. Item, from Dee-bridge over the water, all that 
long street called Hand bridge, with all the lanes, baraes; 
and buildings about it, ruinated to the ground. 

" 6. Item, all the glovers* houses under the walles of 
the cittie, all pulled downe to the ground. 

"7- Item, all the buildings and houses att the Wa- 
tergate, upon the Roodee, pulled downe to the ground. 

"8. Item, besides the famous houses of gentlemen 
in the same cittie, and near unto adjoining the Bach-baH, 
Mr. Whitbie's. 

" 9. Mr. W. Jollye's hall at the Nortbgato-street end. 

" 10. Blacon-hall, Sir Randall Crue's, with cottages 
"belonging. 

"11. The Nunne's hall, Sir William Brereton's. 

" 12. Mr. Ellis's hall on the Hough-greene. 

" 13. Flookersbrook-hall, Sir Thomas Smith. 

" 14. Mr. Walker's, or Shermen's mills. 

" 15. The Hall of Hole, Mr. Bunburie's. 

u 16. The Water Tower, at Dee Bridge. 

" 17. Bretton-hall, Mr. Ravenscrofte's. 

" 18. The Lord Cholmondeleye's hall, in St. John's 
church yard, with the ruins of the said church. 

" 19. Mr. William Gamull's house att Newgate, with 
Mr. John Werden's house near unto it. 

" 20. The destruction of divers other houses in the 
cittie, with granadoes, too tedious to recite. 

" 21 . The mines of stalls, pentices, dopres, trees, and 
barnes, in divers lanes and places in the. cittie. 

" 22. The destroying of the Bishop's palace, with 
stables in the barne-yard, and the mine of the great 
churche. 
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"23. The charge of mudd walles, nodding, carrying, 
and building them, with centrye houses, both without 
the walles, and within the walles. 

" 24. The drawing dry of the cittie's stockes, plate, 
rentes, and collections, not knowne, all which losses, 
charges, and demolishments, in opinion of most, will 
amount to two hundred thousand pounds att the least; 
so fare hath the God of heaven humbled this famous cittie; 
and note, here, that if Jerusalem, the particular beloved 
cittie of God, of which it is said in sacred writ, marke well 
her bulwarked, and count her towers, in man's judgement 
invincible; yet her sinne provoked God soe, that he 
leaved not a stone upon another ; this may be an adver- 
tisement to us, that God's mercy is yett to be found, since 
he hath left us soe many streets, lanes, and churches, yet 
unmolested. God grant us faith, patience, and true re- 
pentance, and amendment, that a worse danger befall us 
not.— Amen/ 9 

With this quotation, I shall conclude my history of 
the memorable siege of Chester. In a subsequent part 
of the work the historical events from this period will be 
resumed, and brought down to the present time. But in 
the mean time, I shall advert to the ancient customs, 
sports, and pastimes of the city. 
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3mtent Custom*, £>jwrt$, an& ^tetixnt*. 



THE MIDSUMMER SHOW. 

From a very early period, certainly anterior to the 
existence of the office of mpyor, the city of Chester con- 
tained certain guilds, or incorporated companies. In the 
days of Hugh Lupus, and probably long before he was 
possessed of the city, it enjoyed by prescription divers 
privileges, having a guild mercatory, analagous to a mo- 
dern corporation ; so that no person, who was not of 
that society could exercise any trade, or carry on any 
commerce within its precincts. Such was the state in 
which the Normans found it, and these immunities, as we 
have already seen, were afterwards confirmed by the 
earls under their seals. Two overseers, selected out of 
the most respectable citizens, were appointed to main- 
tain the rights of this guild. They received for the use 
of the city all the customs paid by strangers, uuless at the 
fairs. It appears also from the Doomsday book, that here 
was a supreme officer, called the Propositus Regis, or 
provost, who had the care both of the civil and commer- 
cial interests. When, however, the local government of 
the city was committed to a chief magistrate, these officers 
appear to have lost much of their importance, their duties 
being confined to guarding their respective branches of 
trade from innovation by strangers. For this purpose, 
each company, in very early times,* appointed its alderman, 

* The antiquity of the companies is satisfactorily shewn from the follow- 
ing document, which I have copied from some MS. collections by the late 
Rev. Thomas Crane, with which I have been favouted by his worthy sur- 
viving relative, the Rev. Thomas Bradford, of this city :— 

" 18th December, 11 Henry VII. 1495— By an exemplification of this 
date, by letters patent under the great seal of the county palatine of Chester, 
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steward, or warden, by whom it continues to be governed 
to the present day, and who are chosen annually. 

The number of the companies has formerly some- 
what varied ; they are now nominally twenty-five, though 
two of them no longer exist in fact. Their classification 
is as follows : — 

1 Tanners. 14 Cordwamer*. 

2 Merchants, Drapers, and Hosiers. 15 Bakers. 

3 Brewers. 16 Felchers, Bowyers, Coopers, and 

4 Barbers, Chirurgeons, and Tallow Stringers. 

Chandlers. 17 Mercers, Grocers, Ironmongers, 
6 Cappers, Pinners, Wire-drawers, and Apothecaries. 

and Linen-drapers. 18 Innbolders, Cooks, and Victu- 

6 Bricklayers, alien. 

7 Wrights and Slaters. 19 Felt-makers, and Skinners. 

8 Joiners, Carvers, and Turners. SO Sadlers, and Curriers. 

9 Painters, Glaziers, Embroiderers, 21 Tailors. 

and Stationers. 32 Fishmongers (no longer existing), 

10 Goldsmiths, and Clock-makers. 23 Cloth-workers, Walkers, and 

11 Smiths,* Cutlers, Pewterers, Card- Masons. 

makers, and Plumbers. 24 Dyers (no longer a company). 

12 Butchers. 2§ Weavers. 

13 Glovers. 

For many generations, tljese companies paid great de- 
ference to the mayor and the corporate body, by attending 



k appears that there was then, and had been, u out of tymeof mynde a crafte 
called the craft of comen bakers" of the city of Chester, "havying and long* 
yng thereto an alderman and tow stewards to be chosen by the brethern of the 
same craft," to which said alderman, stewards, and company of bakers, and 
their successors, Arthur, at that time Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall* 
and Earl of Chester (the first-born son of the most illustrious prince Henry 
the Seventh, King of England and France, and Lord of Ireland), by the 
deliberation and advice fif his council, approved, ratified, granted and con- 
firmed certain customs, privileges and ordinances, respecting the saM alderman^ 
stewards, and company of bakers of the said city, as asa mentioned m die 
said deed of exemplification. From this exemplification it appears, that the 
company of bakers existed in Chester long before there was a mayor in that 
city ; for the company is here acknowledged by the highest authority to have 
existed from time immemorial. The exemplification is written partly in 
abbreviated Latin and partly in English, and the gseat seal appending is u> 
good condition.'* 

* The company of smiths have now in their possession a curious silver 
medal, which was presented to them by Prince Arthur, eldest son of Henry 
VII. when he was in Chester in the year 1498. It is round, about three 
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diem wW* their respective banners* in their pjjMc 
processions, and walking before them, particularly on 
their annual visit to St. Oswald's church, formerly on 
Midsmugmer day, but, s}ncp the restoration, on the 29th 
of MWj when grea|t p^gpw^y wqs 4wpJ wed* TJ*e com- 
panies Jawe now lost raucb of their aucieitf splendour and 
consequence, and with this loss has also disappeared that 
respect and reverence which were formerly shown to 
the constituted authorities. With these companies origi- 
nated the famous Midsummer Show, wfaieh, as a most 
curious object, is worthy of particular notice. This 
Show, according to Webb, in King's Vale Royal^ was 
instituted in 1498, and appears to have been composed 
of processions of die different companies, attended by 
various pageants and devices. Among the Harleian MSS. 
is an agreement between Sir Lawrence Smith, Mayor of 
Chester, and two artists ? " for the annual painting of the 
city's four giants, one unicorn, one dromedarye, one luce, 
one camel, one asse, one dragon, six hobby-horses, and 
sixteen naked boys." In another MS. in the same library, 
(No. 2125,) it is said, "A.D. 1599, Henry Hardware, 
Esq. th$ mayor, was a godly and zealous m$n ; he caused 
' the gyauntes in the midsomer show to be brokeq, and 
not to goe j the devil in his feathers he puj; away§, and 
the cuppes and cannes, and the dragon, aqd the naked 
boys.' In a more jnodern hand it is adde<J, 'and he 
caused a man in complete armour to go in their steac); 
he also caused the bull-ring tp be taken up/ &c. But in 
the year 16(H, John R^tclyffe being ipayor, ' set out tye 

inches across^ has several implements rudely cut on the convex >ide ? descrip- 
a/ft of their craft, whkh is sutmounted by t flower-de-toc*, in relief, weighs 
stag for ounces, art has a thin silter iJhafe Appsndtd. Py the pesmlatieu 
of John and #**ge Ca*pWJ, ajfesopn and stoyaad q( the to rffftiy , I 
obtained a sight of this curious relique, which is carefully yn^TOf ;fW$$W 
copied from their books the following entry, made at me time of its pre- 
sentation :— ." Thomas Edyan, smith to Prince Arthur, being att the castle 
of Chester, in the 14*h yeaieif the-reigne of Hoorie theSevath, his father, 
then heinge Jung of £nglaftd. 4a* att the same tyoat, Prihce ▲athnrgK* 
unto fre nyd Cdjum a crew* of alter g«h, a Um^it } *fth HeMsve 
and Pincej* the Am* of Smiths, to thm and tfcdctc mumiusi ftt aW 
BB 
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giaunts, and midsomer show as of oulde it was wont Co 
be kept/ The following payments were made for the 
show, in 1628 :— 

" fo four men that carried the two beasts 4s. &d* 

To the five men that held the boyi that rldd 3a. 6d. 

For painting the beasts and hobby.*hones .. 43a. Od." 

During the government of the puritans, all these 
shows and pageants were of course suspended, and the 
giants and hobby-horses all fell a prey to the worms and 
moths. At the restoration of Charles the Second, it was 
determined to revive " the ancient and laudable custom 
of the Midsummer show, by the late obstructive times 
much injured ;" and as the following computation of the 
charges for the different parts of the spectacle, are ex- 
ceedingly curious, I shall lay them before the reader 
without any apology. In the ordinance by which the 
show was restored, we are told " that all things are to be 
made new, by reason the old modells were all broken." 
The computist then proceeds :— 

" For finding all the materials, with the workman- 
ship of the four great giants, all to be made new, as neere 
as may be lyke as they were before, at five pounds a giant 
the least that can be, and four men to carry them at two 
shillings and sixpence each 1 The materials for the com- 
position of these monsters, are afterwards specified to be, 
' hoops of various magnitudes, and other productions of 
the cooper, deal boards, nails, paste boards, scaleboard, 
paper of various sorts, with buckram, size-cloth, and old 
sheets for their bodies, sleeves and shirts,* which were to 
be coloured ; also tinsille, tinfoil, gold and silver leaf, and 
colours of different kinds, with glue and paste in abun- 
dance/ Respecting the last article, a very curious entry 
occurs in the bill of charges, which runs thus : — € For 
arsknick to put into the paste to save the giants from 

* One pair of the * oulde sheets* were provided to cover the « father and 
nothtr giants.* Another article specifies, * three yards of buckram for the 
mother** and daughter's hoods;' which seems to prove that three of these 
stupendous pasteboard personages were the representatiTes of females. 
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being eaten by the rats, one shilling and few-pence.' But 
to go on with the estimate, 'For the aew making the city 
mount, called the maior's roount, as auntiently it was, 
and for hireingof bays for die same, and a man to carry 
it, three pounds six shillings and eightpence/ The bays 
mentioned in this and the succeeding article was hung 
round the bottom of the frame, and extended to the 
ground, or near it, to conceal the bearers. ' For making 
anew the merchant mount, as it auncientiy was, with a 
ship to turn round, the hiring of *e bays, and five men « 
to carry it, four pounds/ The ship and new dressing -k 
is charged at five shillings; it was probably made with 
pasteboard, which seems to have been a principal article 
in the manufacturing of both the moveable mountains j* 
it was turned by means of a swivel attached to an iron 
handle underneath the frame. * For making anew the 
elephant and castell, and a Cupid, with his bow and ar- 
rows, suitable to it ;' the castle was covered with tinfoil, 
and the Cupid with skins, so as to appear to be naked; 
€ and also for two men to carry them, one pound sixteen 
shillings and eight-pence ; for makinganewthefourbeastes, 
called the unicorn, the antilope, the flower-de-luce, and the 
camell, one pound sixteen shillings and fourpence apiece, 
and for eight men to carry them, sixteen shillings. For 
four hobby-horses, six shillings and eight-pence apiece $ 
and for four boys to carry them, four shillings. For lance- 
staves, garlands and balls, for the attendants upon the 
mayor and sheriffs, one pound nineteen shillings. For 
makingeanew the dragon, and for six naked boys to beat 
at it, one pound sixteen shillings. For six morris- dancers, 
with a pipe and tabret, twenty shillings/ 

The whole expence for this pageant amounted to 
something more than 451. which was paid in portions by 
die mayor, sheriffs, and leave- lookers. 

In the year 1666, an order of assembly was made, 
that all who were of the common- council should accom- 
pany the leave-lookers from the Bars, during the show, 

- • In the Mil of charges far the « merchant's mount,' is an entry of twenty- 
feqcej^ to a joynerfor cutting tto . 

bb2 
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auMrdtng to ancient custom, upon pain of forfeiting ten 
shillings apiece; and the members of the company were 
also ordered to attend, on pain of forfeiting five shitting* 
In 1670 it was ordered, that the show held at MidsnAnHer 
should he observed on Whit Tuettday, being more conve- 
nient* and all those fatting in attendance^ without a rea- 
aeftahle excuse to be allowed by the mayoc^ should pay 
five shillings ; and the company failing to " put forth*' 
their boy and horse, to pay five pounds to the oity/' The 
observance of this ancient cuttom continued miUH the 
year 1678, when it was finally abolished by an order of 
the corporation. 

Though the origin of the Midsummer Show in Chester 
i* placed at the close of the fifteenth century, I an inclined 
to think this date refers to the form it fhqn aatumed, and 
not to its first existence ; because in some made or other, 
Mhfeummer-day ha6 been celebrated from the earliest 
time* of which there are any records. The Pagan rites of 
thia festival at the summer solstice* may be considered m 
aeeanterpast of those used at the winter eo&tfbe, or Yule- 
tide. Sir Itatt Newtonr observes, that " the heathens 
were delighted with the festivals of their g(od% aiMt sa- 
willing to part with those ceremonies j therefore Gregory * 
bishop of Neo-Gsssarea* in Pontes, to faeUkatte their con- 
version, instituted animal festivals to the saints and 
asarty rs : hence the keeping of Christmas with joy, feast- 
tag, plays and sports, came in the room of Bacchanalia 
and Saturnalia ; the celebrating May-day with flowers, 
in the room of Floretta, and the festivals to the Virgin 
Mary, John the Baptist, and divers of the apostles* in the 
room of the solemnities at the entrant* ef the stfft into 
the $igm ctf the uxliac in th* oU Juiim emUndtrr The 
learned Gebelin calls this festival a " religions ceremony 
of the most remote antiquity, which was observed for the 
prosperity of ttttea and people f oraBoarGeetriailance* 
toisof the fifteenth century would say, *fer tbaptfesetatien 
of the king, his crown and dignity/' According to our 
meet aacictt historians* this festival waO Mtt*^ tele- 
hrated efeMI/ by tPOUHMSil^ b*t itir Met llfaftS, ftfifflU 
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pageants to those of Chester, w&re introduced in < 
pttrts of Eftgteud, though I hare met with no account of 
aft? frttltte whtoh tad so tiMSob parade or splendour ex- 
htbfted a* tete. tela wot very easy to account for the 
ittifotiitetioti of dritgets and gtonts into their processions, 
uiitess it Wlis ito&t taste for fabulous hktory $ but it is 
certain the tttotol description of personages was paraded 
id ether places, ujKJn like occasions* 

Dti Pioit, iA his history of Oxfordshire, mentions a 
cnsttrin At Burfcfd> in that county, of making a dragam 
yeartft and carrying it up and down the town in great 
jollity, on Midstnhiner Eve, to which he says, not know- 
ing fbr wMt reason* they added a Giant. In the printed 
accounts of the churchwardens of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, tittfe* the year 1401, are the following items :— . 

Received of the Churchwardens of St Sepulchre's for the Dragon. . . 2s. 8d. 

>Ua for fliewtlig of <fce Drop* and for packthread Od. Od. 

To Mkhael Wotebyche, for making of Tiil Dragons ft* 8d. 

Puttenham, in his "Arte of English Poesie," 4to* 
1580, p* 128, speaks of Midsommer Pageant* in London* 
" Where to make the people wonder, are set forth great 
and uglie Gpunts, marching as if they were alive, and 
armed at all points, but within they are stuffed foil of 
browhe papter and tow, which the shrewd boyea, under- 
peering, do guilefully discover and turtle to a greate 
derision/ 9 in the churchwardens' accounts of Sti Andrew 
Hubbard parish, in the city of London, A.D. 1583 to 1536* 
we hay e-^ 

tteotyvyd for A* Joyantt, xixe\ 
Beceyrydforth«Jtyantt,ifc ri^d. 

pfetably alluding to some parbfcbial midsumtoer pageant* 
Hi therefore, we be disposed to censure oar forefather* 
#f Chester* for their ridteulons and fantastic amuacneatat 
it Mttsb be t*(*tffc*teds that they kavts been accompanied 
in <heir Miff by the tafcabitants of the metrefroliii, as wall 
as of other places. On the subject of GinnU, it may be 
curious to add, that Dr* Milner, in his History of. Win* 
Chester, 4to» 1798, p. $, speaking 1 of the gigantic statue 
tfcAft ttdttttd * ttttttfo* of httnatt fictltofe, g*i» us this 
tUH^Htt^n^nrJi cbW*rWrg b*~*Ih m*m pftfcet** 
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the opposite side of the channel, where we are assured 
that the rites in question prevailed; amongst the rest at 
Dunkirk and Douay, it has been an immemorial custom, 
on a certain holiday in the year, to build up an immense 
figure of basket-work and canvass, to the height of forty 
or fifty feet, which, when properly painted and dressed, 
represented a huge Giant, which also contained a num- 
ber of living men within it, who raised the same, and 
caused it to move from place to place. The popular 
tradition was, that this figure represented a certain Pagan 
Giant, who used to devour the inhabitants of these places, 
until he was killed by the patron saint of the same. Have 
we not here a plain trace of the horrid sacrifices of 
Druidism, offered up to Saturn, or Moloch, apd of the 
beneficial effect of Christianity in destroying the same." 

The following account of some other customs and 
pastimes, which were annually exhibited by the various 
companies, under the superintendence of the corporation 
appears to have been drawn up by a son of the Rev. 
Robert Rogers, archdeacon of Chester, who died in 1596. 
The manuscript is in the possession of Mrs. Nicholls, of 
Nicholas-street, in this city, and is entitled, " Certayne 
collections of anchiante times, concerninge the anchante 
and famous cittie of Chester, collected by that reverend 
man of God, Mr. Robert Rogers, bachellor of divinities 
archdeacon of Chester, parsone of Gooseworth, and pro- 
band in the cathedral of Chester ; being but in scattered 
notes, and by his son reduced into these chapters follow- 
ing/' This manuscript was first printed by the Messrs. 
Lysons, in their Magna Britannia, and has been copied 
into the great work of Ormerod, and by others ; it con- 
tains many curious particulars respecting ancient customs 
long since abolished, and the origin of our annual races 
on the Rood-eye, which are continued to this day. The 
following is a copy :— 

" Of the laudable Exercises yearly wed within the cittie of Chester. 

\ "Mbm.— That whereas the companye and corpora- 
tion of shoemakers within the cittie of Chester, did 
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yearely, time out of memory of man, upon Tewsday, or 
otherwise Goteddesse day afternoon, at the cross upon 
the Rood Dee, before the mayor of the said cittie, offer 
unto the company of drapers of the same cittie, a ball of 
leather, called a foote-ball, of the value of 3s. and 4d. or 
thereabout : and by reason of greate strife which did arise 
among the younge persons of the same cittie (while 
diverse parties were taken with force and stronge habdes 
to bringe the said ball to one of these three houses, that 
is to say, to the mayor's house, or any one of the two 
sheriffs' houses of the time being), much harme was done, 
some in the great throhge fallinge into a trance, some 
having their bodies brused and crushed ; some their arms, 
heades, or legges broken, and some otherwise maimed, 
or in perill of life ; to avoid the said inconveniences, and 
also to tome and converte the saide homage to a fetter 
use ; it was thought good by the mayor of the saide cittie, 
and the rest of the common-council, to exchange of the 
saide foote-ball as followeth: that in place thereof there 
be offered by the shoemakers to the drapers six gleaves* 
of silver, the which gleaves they appoynted to be rewards 
unto such men as would come, and the same day and 
place, passe and overcome on foote all others : and the 
said gleaves were presently delivered according to the 
runninge of every one ; and this exchange was made in 
the time when Henry Gee was mayor of Chester, f A. D. 

* Javelins, or hand darts. 

f The following Is a copy of the order for the aboveanensfoied change, 
extracted from " The orders and acts of assembly of the mayor, aldermen, 
and common-council of the city of Chesther, in the Town-clerk's office. 

" 10 Jan. 3 Hen. VIII. Henry Gee, Mayor. 

Ate netting the ancient use of archery and shooting in the long-bow, 
for the honour and defence of the realm, and that the same is. much decayed, 
and other unlawful games more in use, " Ordered .by the mayor, aldermen, 
and common council, with the consent of the whole occupation of drapers, 
saddlers, and shoe-makers, (which always have, time out of mind, given and 
delivered yearly, on Shrove-Tuesday in the afternoon, unto die drapers, 
before the mayor, at the cross or the Roodee, one ball of leather, called a 
foot-ball, of the value of 3s. 4d. or above, to play at from thence to the 
eommon-hall of the said city, and further at the pleasure of the evil-disposed 
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169&, tad in the thirty-firste yeare of King Henry rtfe 
Eighth. 

"Alsoe, whereas the companye and occupation of 
the Saddlers, within the cittie of Chester, did yearely by 
cuetome, time o«t of memorle of man, the same day, 
hour, and place, before the mayor, offer npon a truncheon, 
staffe, or speare, a certain homage, to the drapers of the 
cittie of Chester, called the saddler Y ball, profitable for 
lew uses or purposes, as it was, beinge a ball of silfee of 
the bigness of a bowle, it was turned fato a silver beM, 
weighing about two ounces, as is supposed, of silver; the 
which salde silver bell was ewhyned to be the rewarde 
for that horse, which with speedy runatage then ghoutd 
man before alt others, and there presently should be gteen 
the daye and place. This alteration was made t&e satoe 
time, *ad by Che same mayor, like as the shoemakers 
foote-ball was before exchanged into six silver gteaves. 
Also whereas of an anchant custom, whereof man's 

persons, whereof hath arisen great Inconvenience) shall gi?e and deliver 
pearl? to the said drapers befost the mayor at the aatd time and pbee, sfal 
ailver gleaves, each of the value of #fd. at *b*re, tp be disposed 9 * ** *• 
pleasure of the said mayor and diapers, to him that ahajl win a foot -race before 
them, on that or any other day ; and that the saddlers (who have out of 
mind given and delivered, yearly, at the same time and place, eveiy master 
of them, unto the dmpem, before the mayor, one panted bail of wood, with 
flowers ajpd arms, upon the point «f a spear, fcwag 0»fy maytd «W 
horseback accordingly) shall henceforth give and deliver to the said drapers, 
before the mayor, at the same time and place, upon horseback, a ball of 
silver, to the value of 3s. 4d. to be disposed of at the discretion of the mayor 
and drapers to him that shall get the horse-race on that day: and fhat every 
naao that tosh been married in the said city since Shrove Tuesday last past, 
shall then and there also deliver to the said drapers, before the mayor, an 
arrow of silver, to the value of 5s. or above, instead of such bail of silk and 
verves, which such married man ought then to have given or delivered, by 
like ae*sent custom of the said city (used time out of mind), which silver 
anew shaH be wfspbsed of by the mayor and drapers, for the. preferment of 
the said feat and exercise of shooting in a long bow, for avoiding the aaid 
inconvenience*, any use or prescription to the contrary ncrtwith^tanding : and 
also, Che said drapers and their successort, shaU kee^ year^ their recrea^u 
and drinking, as they have used to 6>, time out of mini. And that the 
shoemakers and saddlers, and persons hereafter to be married* shall observe 
this order, upon pain of £10: for every offence, totiep ftcotpt, to \ft forfeited 
to eke drapers according to^andent custom. 9 * 
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memom nowfc living* etfnaor fettember the original or 
beginnings the eame daye^ however, and place, before 
the mayor for the time beings evefy person which is 
married within the liberties of the stMe cittie, dwelling 
wheresoever wifihont* and alt those tbdt dwelle within the 
saide&tliep for <rae year before* sod marye elsewhere did 
offer likewise a honlage to the aside companyc of drapers 
before the mayor, a bbli of ai!ke,of the bigness of a bowle: 
the sane mayor torned the same balls into silver arrowes, 
tta which arrowes they tooke order should be given to 
those winch did sboote the longest shoote, with diverse 
kinds of arrowes: this exchange was made as before is 
mentioned of the shoemakers' fbote-ball and the saddlers' 
ball. In which exchanges there appeared wisdom in 
aachan* and satge senators, whoe had gareate atudye and 
regatide to torne the foresaid* thingea unto see profitable 
uses and exercises; so that tbr*e of the. most commend- 
able exercises and practices of warlike- featea be, as roav 
ninge of men on foote, running^ of horses, and shootiage 
of the broade arrowe, the flighte and the butt-shafte, in 
citties of England, soe farr as I understand." 



"OF THE SHERIFFES* BREAJtEFASTE. 

* 'there Is an anchatit custome in this cittie of Ches- 
ter, the memory of man no^r Kvhige riot kitowiiig the 
original,* that ttfpori Monday te Easter #eeke, yearely, 
comnionly called Black Mondaye,f the two sheriffes of 
the cittie do fehoote for tf breakfasts of ca!te*-lreade* mWl 
bacon, Obrtionly called the sheritfes* breakfaftef, the 

* By some MS. annals, contained in Archdeacon Rogert's book, the 
cotnineneeitteftf oT thte cu&ofh iftifaiet} to r bv i th#yea¥16r*tf 

+ m catted ftaw rtnaAabfty dark and l*«iett vetf&v* *^ *#- 
peaedoa law M««da* 1350, whe* kii* Itf»»*d IIL ky wto hi* mm* 
Before- Pwisy attdpfered AM <e muuty of his toopa^-JioVa Clwaaidft 



X In the year 1640, the sheriffi gaye a piece of plate to be run fcr, in- 
itead of the calveg-heod hwabfig, la WM, ****** was entered In the 
cc 
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matter being thus :— The day before, the drum sowndeltr 
through the cittie, with a proclamation for all gentlemen, 
yeomen; and good fellowes, that will come with their 
bowes and arrowes to take parte with one sheriff or the 
other, and upon Monday morning, on the Rode-dee, the 
mayor, shreeves, aldermen, and any other gentlemen, 
that wol be there, the one sherife chosing one, and the 
other sherife chosing another, and soe of the archers; 
then one sherife shoteth, and the other sherife he shoteth 
to shade him, beinge at length some twelve score : soe 
all the archers on one side to sbote till it be $hode> and 
soe till three shutes be wonne, and then all the winners' 
side goe up together, firste with arrowes in their handes, 
and all the loosers with bowes in their hands together, 
to the common-hall of the cittie, where the maior, alder- 
men, and gentlemen, and the reste, take parte together of 
the saide breakfaste in loveing manner 5 this is yearly 
done, it bdnge a comendaWe exercise, a good recreation, 
and a lovinge assemblye." 



"OP ST. GEORGE'S RACE, OF LATE TIME 
INVENTED, AND WHEN ALTERED. 

; "Ja A.J). 1609,* Mr. William Leicester, mercer, 
beinge mayor of Chester, one Mr. Robert Amerye, iron- 
iqopger, sometime sherife of Chester (A. D. 1608), he, 
with the assente of the mayor and cittie, at his own coste 
<Jtuefly, as I conceive, caused three silver cupps of good 
value to be made, the whiche saide silver cupps were, 
upon St. George's daye, for ever to be thus disposed : all 

corporadoo journak, that the calves-head feast was held by ancient custom 
and usage, and was not to be at the pleasure of the sheriffs and leave-lookers. 
In the'menthtrf'MaTCh, 1676-7; the sheriffs and leave-lookers were fined £10. 
t* not keeping the calves-bead feast. For this feast was afterwards substi- 
tuted an annual dinner, usually given by the sheriffi at their own houses, on 
any day most suitable to their convenience. 

' ' * Mr. Asiorya places the date in 1610. 
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gentlemen that woulde brmge tbeir horses, to the Rood- 
<lee that daye, and there nine, that horse which with 
spede did over-nine the reste, shoukle have the, beste 
cuppe there presently delivered, and that horse which 
came seconde, next the firste, before the reste, had the 
seconde cuppe there also delivered ; and for the third 
cuppe, it was to be rune for at the ringe, by any gentle- 
man that would rune for the. same, upon the said Roode- 
dee, and upon St. George's daye, being thus decreed, that 
every horse putt in soe mud) money as made the value of 
the cupps or bells,* and had the money, which horses did 
winne the same, and the use of the cupps, till that daye 
twelve month, being in bond to deliver in the<cupps that 
daye; soe also for the cuppe for the ringe, which was 
yearely continued accordingly, untill the yeare of our 
Lord 1623; John Brereton, inn-holder, being mayor of 
Chester, he altered the same after this manner, and caused 
the three cupps to be sould, and caused more money to 
be gathered and added, so that the intereste thereof woulde 
make one faire silver cuppe, of the value of 8/. as I sup- 
pose, it maye be more wortb,f and the race to be altered, 
viz. from beyonde the New Tower a great distance, and 
soe to rune five times from that place rownd about the 
Rood-dee, and he that overcame alt the rest the last course, 
to have ihe cuppe freely for ever, then and there delivered, 
which is continued to this daye. Cut here I must not 
omitt the charge, and the solemnitie made, the first St. 
George's daye ; he had a poet, one Mr. Davies, whoe 
made speeches and poeticale verses, which were delivered 
at the high-crosse, before the mayor and aldermen, with 

* Among the corporation records are some old articles of a race for two 
bells, and likewise for a cup to be aui;for at the ring x the bell appears to 
have been first given as a prize at the horse races at Chester, in 1512. From 
this early custom of running for a bell as a prise, may probably hare arisen 
4he very common proverb, "to bear the beH." 

f In the year 1629,*he companies contributed to St Oeotge's race, to 
make up a sum of. money; in 1640 the sheriffs gave a piece of plate of 
£13. 6s. 8d. value, to be run for on Easter-Tuesday in lieu of the sheriff's 
breakfast 

cc2 
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ahawn of bis invention,* which boohe was imprmled 
aad pretexted to that ftyaaai Priace Hanry, eldest Sonne 
to *he Uaaaai Kiag James, of femow n^morfc. Alnoe, 

• Mr, Amorye himself it appease, wm the writer of the following de- 
scription of this show, which it copied from tome Cheshire collections among 
tbcHerfeUnM8S.(No.tlW). It appears from Mi account, that instead of 
stoat sap*, ***** hyjUgty^t^r^th^ywurw^e^obiUeand 
one cop. 

« The maiier of the ahowe, that la, if God spare fife and health shall he 
teen by aH the behoulders upon St George's day next, fceing the 13rd of 
Apefl, 1610, aad the same with mote additions to continue, being for the 
£700*9 crowDe and dignitie, and the homage tothokjngandnrynce, with 
that noble victor St George to. he continued for ever— God save the kyng. 

"Item—Two men in greene liveries, set with worke upon their other 
habet, with hlacke heare, and blacke beards, very ougly to bchould, and gar. 
sands open thcirfceade, with fe-work» to scatter abroad, to maiataiof way for 
the rest of the ahowe, 

" It—One on honebacke, with the buckler and heod-pieceof St George, 
and three men to guide him, with a drum before him, for the honor of 



u It— Os»o«*oss*i*eM*aJkdfaw^ to his band, and 

throe men to gutys him, and he to make en orattoi^ wimbjs habit m pompe, 

" It_Qne called Mercury, to descend from above in a doude ; hit 
wings, and aH other matters, in pompe, and heavenly musicke with mm ; 
and ate his oration spoken, so rydeon hornets ski, wish his mnakfce before 
Jgpn* 

"It— One ceiled Cheater, with an oration, and drums before him, bis 
habit in pompe. 

«It-4>aeon horseback*, wish the kynge*s semes upou a efaiesd, ia 



"Iu-Oneon h oroebacka, rantajning the kt^e^ csimne and dignity, 
with an oration, in pompe. . 

" It— One on honebacke, with a oeit, dedicated to the kynge, being 
doubfe^gOt, with the kyngwVi annes upon it, carried upon a septer, in pompe, 
aa4 before him a noiee of Jrumaota, fn uompe. 

" Jt^Ooeon hora cb acfr e, with an oration for the prynce, in pompe. 

"It— One on honebacke, with the bell, dedicated to the prynce, his 
armea upon it, in pompe, and to be carried on a septer, and before the ben a 
noise of trumpets. 

"It— jOne on horasbaoks, wish the cup for St George, canted upon a 
ospesr, m pompe. 

« It— One on hoastbsehs, wish on oration for St George, fat poutpe. 

"It— St George himself en honebacke, in complete asmot, with his 
flag and buckler, in pompe, and before him a noyse of drums. 

"It— Qae on ho r seba eke, emfled Peace, wkh aa oration, 4u pompe. 

«« It—One on honewaeke, called Plentey, with en oration, in pompe. 

"It— One on nstiehacke, called Bovy, with an oration, whom hm 
will comfort, in pompe. 
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he lawed a man to goe upon the spire of St. Peter's 
steeple, in Chester, and by the fai^e, ai thje *$me t#nel«e 
soirnded a drum, and displayed a baoer upon the top of 
the same spire. And this was the original of St. George's 
race, with the change thereof, as it is now used. Also 
the said Mr, Jtojberl Anjpjye caused the jacks or boyes, 
which strike quarterly at St. Peter's, at High Crosse, to 
he made and erected in A. D. 1612." 



"NOWE OF THE PLAYES OP CHESTER, CALLEO 
THE WHITSUN PLAYES. 

" These playes were the worke of one Randall Higden, 
a monke in Chester- abbey,* whoe in a good devotion 

4 * It— One on horsebacke, called Love, with an oration to maintaine all, 
inpompe. 

"It— The mator and his brethren, at the pontes ofthiscitye, with 
their best appereU, and in scarlet % and all 1he orations to be made before him, 
and seene at the high-csosse, as they passe to the Roodye, when by gent. 
shall be mane for by thefxr hones ; for the two bells en a doable stage, and 
the cnppe to be ranne for at the rynge, in the same place by the gent, and 
with a greater mater of the showe by amies, and shott, and with more than 
lean recyte, with a banket after hi she pentys to make welcome the gent ; 
and when aU is done, then Judge what yon have scene, and so speake on your 
mynd, as yon f>nd— the actor far the present*, 

u ROBSET AmORYE." 

u Amer is k^ and Amorye is his name, 
That did begin this pompe and prynceley game ; 
The charge is great to him thai all begun, 
Who now is satisfied to see afl so well done.** 
In 1612, it was ordered, " mat die sports and recreations used on St 

Geosge's-day, should in future be done by the direction of the mayor and ckt- 

sens, and not of any private person*" 

* In the following proclamation among the Harleian BfSS. as quoted 
% in the Magna Britannia, these plays are attributed to Sir Henry Francis, a 
monk of St Werburgh ; but a marginal note in another hand, asserts that 
they were written by Randal Higden, to whom they are generally ascribed. It 
is probable, that &r Henry Francis only procured the pardons mentioned in 
me proclamation. It is said in a note prefixed to a copy of these plays in the 
British Museum, that Higden was thrice at Rome, before he could obtain 
leave of she Pope, to hare them represented in the English tongue :— 

"The proclamation for Wlrftson playes, made by Wfffiam NewaD, 
clerk of die Pentice, 24 Hen. VIII. William Snead, second time mayor.— 
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translated the bible into several partes and playes, soe as 
the common people might learne the same by their play- 
inge ; and also by action in their sighte, and the first 
time they were acted, or played, was in the time of Sir 
John Arnewaye about the first yeare of his marokie, 
abonte A. D. 1326; we must judge this monke had no 
evil intention, but secret devotion therein ; soe also the 
citizens, that did acte and practise the same, to their great 
coste. Here I must shew the maner of the performinge 
these anchant playes, (which was) all those companies 
and occupations, which were joyned together to acte, or 
performe their several partes had pageants, which was a 
building of a great height, with a lower and higher rowme, 
beinge all open, and set upon power-wheels, and drawne 
from place to place, where they played. The firste place 

_" Forasmuch as of ould tyme, not only for the augmentation and increase 
of the holy catholic faith of our saviour Jesus Christ, and to exhort the minds 
of common people to good devotion, and Noisome doctrine thereof, hut also 
for the common welth, and prosperity of this city, a play and declaration of 
divers storyes of the bible, beginning with the creation and fall of Lucifer, 
and endinge with the general judgment of the world, to be declared and 
played in the Whitsan weeks, was devised and made by one Sir Henry 
Francis, sometysae monke of this monaster ye disoived, who obtayned and 
got of Clement the bushop of Home a thousand dayes of pardon, and of the 
bushop of Chester, at that tyme, forty dayes of pardon, graunted from thence- 
forth to every person resortinge in peaceable manner with good devotion, to 
heare and see the said playes from tyme to tyme, as oft as they shall be played 
within the said cittie (and that every person or persons disturbing the said 
playes, in any manner-wise, to be accursed by the authority of the say d pope 
Clement's bulls, untill such tyme as bee or they be absolved therefrom) ; 
which playes were devised to the honor of God, by John Arnway , then 
maior of this citty of Chester, his brethren, and whole cominaUy thereof, to be 
brought forth, declared, and played at the coste and charges of the craftsmen 
and occupations of the craftsmen of the said cittie, hitherto have, from tyme to 
tyme, used and performed the same accordingly : wherefore, Mr. Maior, in 
the king's name, streatly chargeth, that every person and persons, of what 
estate, degree or condition so-ever, he or they be, resortynge to the said 
playes do use themselves peaceablie, without making any assault, affray, or 
other disturbance, whereby the same playes shall be disturbed, and that no 
manor of person or persons, whosoever he or they be, do use, or weare any 
unlawful weapons within the precinct of the sayd citty, duringe the tyme of 
the sayd playes (not only upon payne of cursing by the authority of the sayd 
pope Clement's bulls), but also upon payne of imprisonment of their bodies, 
and making fine to the kyng at Mr, Major's pleasure," 
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where they begane, was at the Abbeye-gates, where the 
monks and churche mighte have the first sighte; and 
then it was drawne to the high crosse before the mayor and 
aldermen, and soe from streete to streete, and when one 
pageant was ended, another came in the place thereof, till 
all that were appoynted for the daye was ended ; thus of 
the maner of the playes, all beinge at the citizens' charge, 
yet profitable for them ; for all, both far and near, came 
to see them. 

" Now follow what occupations bring forth at their 
charges the playes of Chester, and on what dayes they are 
played yearly. These playes were sett forth, when they 
were played upon Mondaye, Tuesdaye, and Wednesdaye, 
in the Whitsun-week. 

1. " The Barken and Tanners— bring forth the Falling of Lucifer. 

2. Drapers and Hosiers — the Creation of the World. 

3. Drawers of Dee and Water-leaders — Noe and his Shippe. 

4. Barbers, Wax-chandlers, and Leeches— Abraham and Isacke. 

5. Cappers, Wire-drawers, and Pinners — King Balak, and Balam, 

with Moses. 

6. Wrights, Slaters, Tylers, Daubers, and Thatchers— The Nativity of 

our Lord. 
7* Paynters, Brotherers, and Glaziers.— The Sheppards' Offering. 

8. Vintners and Merchants— King Herod and the Mounte Victoria!. 

9. Mercers and Spisers— The Three Kings of Coline. 

" These nine pagents above written be played on the 
firste daye. 

1. Oouldsmiths and Masons— The Slayinge of the Children by Herod. 

2. Smithes, Forbers, and Pewterers— Purification of our Lady. 

3. Bouchers— The Pinackle, with the Woman of Canaan. 

4. Glovers, and Parchment-makers— The Arisinge of Lazarus from Death 

to Life. 

5. Corvesera and Shoemakers — The Coming of Christe to Jerusalem. 

6. Bakers and Millners— -Christe's Maundye with his Disciples. 

7. Boyers, Flechers, Stringers, Cowpers, and Torners— The Scourginge of 

Christe. 

8. Ironmongers, and Ropers— The Crucifieinge of Christe. 

9. Cookes, Tapsters, Hosiers, and Inn-keepers.— The Harrowinge of Hell. 

" These nine pagents above written, be played upon 
the second daye, being Tuesdaye in Whitsun weke. 
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1. SkjM*MfcGtftaMka»,Hatt«i, Peyntera, andGirdlers— -The Beaurtectkn. 
lea, and Fasten— The Castell of Emmaua, and the Apostles. 

3. The Taylors— Ascension of Cbriste. 

4. Fishmongers, Whheonday— the making of the creed. 
*< fchmrmi Pwfctta uhn the Day of Dome, 

& Hemstart and BelUfimnderi Antichrist*. 
7* Weayera and Walkers— Domesday. 

rt These seven pagents above-written, were played 
upon the thirde daye, being Wensedaye in Whitsoa woke." 

Archdeacon Rogers concludes his account of these 
exhibitions wfth the following observations :— " These 
Whitsan playes were played i» A, D. 1574> Sir John 
Savage, knight, being mayor of Chester, which was the 
laste time they were played, and we praise God> and pTaye 
that we see not the like profanation of holy scripture ; but 
O the mercie of God for the time of out ignorance : God, 
he regardes it not, as well in every man's particular, as 
also in general causes." 

These mysteries were the rude origin of the English 
theatre. Our drama, as Mr. Warton, in his History of 
English Poetry remarks, was in early times confined 
entirely to religious subjects ; and these plays were no- 
thing more than an appendage to the specious and me- 
chanical devotion of the age. The reader is referred to 
that gentleman's amusing history of the rise and progress 
of these performances ; but that he may form his own 
estimate of their character and merits* J shall present 
him with a few specimens of the gfroea and ridiculous 
exhibitions of the times ; when the auditory listened with 
the fullest admiration and devotion, as a late writer re- 
marks, to what wenld at present fillatbaatee withlaugbter 
from the gay, at the absurdity, or scamMKie the serious 
part, with the (unintentioned) impiety. Thesfi pfays, 
which are enumerated, were twenty-five in number. 
They were performed for above date* ee*urie*y to the 
staring audience, who received the unvaried subject with 
the same ammml pleasure as the Romans did the forces in 
their days of honest sinipKetty. 
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The Banes (Prologue) which are reade before the begiwninge 
of the playes of Chester, 

" Reverende lordes and ladyes all 

That at this time here assembled bee, 
By this messauge you shall ' 

That sometymes there was mayor of this citie, 

Sir John Arnwaye, knighte, who most worthilye 
Contented himselfe to sett out in playe 
The devise of one Done Rondall, monke of Chester Abbey. 

This moonke, moonke-like, in scriptures well seene 

In storyes travilled with the best sorte, 
In pagentes set fourth apparently to all eyne 

The old and new testament with lively comforth, 

Interminglinge therewith only to make sporte 
Some things not warranted by any writt ; 
Which to glad the hearers he would men to take yt. 

This matter he abbrevited into playes twenty-foure, 

And every play of the matter gave but a taste ; 
Leaving for better learning the circumstance to accomplishe. 

For all his proceedinges maye appeare to be in haste. 

Yet all together unprofitable, his labours he did not waste, 
For at this day and ever he deserveth the fame 
Which all monkes deserves professinge that name. 

These storyes of the testamente at this time you knowe t 
In a common Englishe never read nor harde ; 

Yet thereof in these pagentes to make open shewe, 
This moonke and moonke was nothing afreayde, 
With feare of hanginge, brenninge, or cuttinge off heade, 

To set out that all maye disserne and see, 

And parte good be lefte believe you mee. 

As in this citie divers yeares the have bene sete out, 
Soe at this tyme of Pentecoste, called Whitsuntyde, 

AUthough to all the citie follow labour and coste, 
Yet God giving leave, that tyme shall you in playe, 
For three dayes together, begynnyng on Mondaye, 

See these pagentes played to the best of theire skill ; 

Where to supplye all wantes, shall be noe want of goodwill. 

As all that shall see them shall most welcome be, 
Soe all that here them wee most humblie praye 

Not to compare this matter or'storie 
With the age or tyme wherein we presently stay, 
But in the tyme of ignorance wherein we did strays ; 

Then doe I compare that this lande throughout, 

Now had the like, nor the like dose sett ante. > 

DD 
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frtfitMUMbdlkrfnge to the comers aft, 
Then oar deseir is to satisfie, for that is all oar gains ; 

Yf no matter or shewe thereof spedall 

Doe not please, bat millike the most of the trayne; 
Goe backe I saye to the first tyme againt ; 

Then shall yon fynde the fyne witt at this day aboundinge, 

At that day and that age had verye small beinge. 

Condempne not oar matter where grosse wordas you here, 
Which ymporte at this daye small sence or understandynge, 

As some tyme podie Untie, in good manned or in feare, 
With such like will be uttered in their speeches speakinge, 
At this tyme those speeches carried good likinge, 

Tho at this tyme, you take them spoken at that tyme, 

As well matter as wordes, then all is well and fyne. 

This worthy knighte Arnwaye, then mayor of this cittie, 

This order toke* as declare to you 1 shall, 
That by twenty-fower occcupations, artes, craftes, or misteri*?, 

These pagentes should be played after brief ithearsall; 

For every pagente a cariage to be provided withall, 
In which sort we purpose this Whitsoatyde, 
Our pageants lnlo three partes to devyde. 

Now you worshiped Tanners tfcattfvustoni cad, 

The fall of boerf* did a«t oat, 
Some writers awarrante your matter — therefore be boulde, 

Lustely to play the s«nt to afl me iwwtte ; 

And yf any therof stande m any doubte* 
Your author his author hath your thwwe let be, 
Good speech, fftte players, with appareH comeryfe" 

[Here follow 106 lines of directions to the several 
companies, mingled with apologies for several exception- 
able passages, after which the protogne thus concludes.] 

" The Cominge of Christe to give eternal judgmente, 
You Weavers laste of all your parte is for to playe. 

Domesdaye wtcalle it, when the Omnopotente, 
Shall make end of this worlde, by sentence I say. 
One on his righte hande to stand, God grant us that daye, 

And to have that sweete worde in melodye, 

Come hether, Gome nether, Fentfo bctudiciL 

To which resteOf wayta* and selestial hafekatka, 

Orante ns tree ^passage, that altogether w*e, 
Accompanied witfi vngctts, and *idle*e delegation, 

Maye continually iioie G*a\ mad fiijrse that king of glorye." 
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[The following apologies for exceptionable passages, 
occur in that part of the prologue which is here omitted.] 

" The beirth of Christ shall all see in that stage, 
If the scriptures awarrant not the midwifes report, 
Our author telleth his author, take it in sport 

* * . • • * ,» • 
u See that Gloria in excelsis be song merelye, 
Few words in that pageant makes meirth trulye. 

" As our belief is that Christe after his passion 
Descended into Hell ; but what he did in that place. 
Though our author set forth after his opinion, 
Yet creditt jou the best learned : those doth he not disgrace. 
We wish that of all sortes the best you imbrajce." 

Extracts from "Noe and his Ship" 

" Then Noe shall goe into the arke with all hi* family*, his wife except; 
the arke must be horded rounde aboute, and upon the bordes all the beastes 
and fowles hereafter rehearsed must bt painted, that these wordes may agree 
with the pictures." 

NOE. 

" Wife come in, why afcaades thou there, 
Thou arte ever frtwacckt I dan mil swears 

" Yea, Sir, set «p yew sayfe, 

And row forth wJ* «?fil haife, 

For withoutten faile I will not«at 

Out of this towne ; 

But I have my gossippes every eich 004, 

One fbote further I will not gone ; 

They shall not drowne by St. John, 

And I may© save there ttfk ; 
But thou wyh let them into that chefct, 
Eke rowe form, Noe, where tljou list, 

And get thee a new wife. 

» THE GOOD GOSSIPPS. 

" The flood comes flitting in full fast, 
One every side that spreadeth full farr ; 
For feare of drowning I ame agaste, 
Good gossippes let us drawe neare ; 
And let us drinke, or we departe, 
For oft-tymes we have done soe, 
For at * draught thou drinkes a auarte^ 
And soe will I doe or I goe ; 
DD2 
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Here U a pottell full of Malmeseye godf and strongs, 
Yt will rejoice both hart and tonge ; 
Though flfoe thinke us never so longe, 
Yet we will drinke alike. 

JAPHAT. 

44 Mother, we pray you all together, 
For we are here, your owne children ; 
Come into the shipp, for feare of the weather. 

HOE'S WIFFE. 

" That will I not, for all your call, 
But I have my gossipes all. 

SEM. 

44 In rayth, mother, yet thou shalt, 
Whether thou wylt or not. 

HOE. 

" Welcome, wife, into this boat. 

wife. 
44 Have thou that for thy note. 

[Gwet kirn m it* •* th$ ear.] 

koe. 
"Ha! ha! marye this is hott, 
It is good for to be still; 
A! children, methinkes my boate remeves, 
Out tarying here highly me gneves ; 
Over the lande the water spreads*, 
GoddoeaahewilL" 



From " King Balack and Balaam;* with the Prolog**. 

44 Cappers and linen-drapers, see that you fourth bring 
In wen decked order, that worthy storee, 
Of Balaam and his Asse, and of Balacke the kinge ; 
Make the Asse to speake, and set yt out lively* 

AS IN a. 
44 Master, thou doest evill sikerly, 
So good an Asse as me to aye ; 
Nowe thou hast beaten me here thrye, 
That bare thee thus about*. 

BALAAM. 

u BurneH, why begykst thou me, 
When I have most nede of the*. 
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▲8INA. 

44 That sighte that before me I see, 

Maketh me downe to lowte ; 

Am not T, master, thyne own Asse, 

To beare thee whither thou wilte paste, 

And many winters ready was, 

To smy te me it is shame. 

Thou wottest well, master, padye 

Thou hadest never non like to me, 

Ney, never yet soe served I thee, 

Nowe ame I not to blame." 



From « The Creation of the World" 

44 Then God taketh Adam by the hand, and causeth him to lye downe, 
and taketh a rybb out of his side, and say th," &c. &c 

44 Then God doth make the woman of the rybb of Adam ; then Adam 
wakeing speaketh unto God as followeth :— . 

ADAM. 

44 1 see well Lorde, through thy grace, 
Bone of my bone thou here mase, 
And fleshe of my fleshe she hase ; 
And my shape through thy sawe, 
Wherefore she shall be called, I wysse, 
Virago, nothing amisse, 
For out of man taken she is 
And to man shall she dzawe. 

Then Adam and Eve shall stande naked, and shall not be ashamed ;* 
ihtn the serpent shall come up out of a hole, and thedivill walking, shall say, 

44 That of woman is forbidden to doo, 
For any thinge they will there too.; 
Therefore that tree she shall come to, 
And assaye what yt is : 
A manner of an edder is in this place, 
That wingeslike a bird she hase, 
Fete as an edder, a mayden's face, 
Here kinde I will take : 
And of the tree of paradice 
She shall eate through my contyse ; 
For women they be full lieorise, 
That will not she forsake." 

... * J * •»• o/ the copies the mintueU art afterward* directed Id play, white Aitm 
Md Et« are adjoitini thtir ag-teavet . 
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These plays were exhibited several times after the 
reformation ; but they were at this era so generally dis- 
countenanced as to fall into disrepute and disuse. There 
were, besides these scripture dramas, others of a profane 
character, which were acted occasionally on special occa- 
sions. The Shepherd's Play was acted in St. John's 
church-yard in 1515 ; in 1329, the play of Robert Cicell, 
was performed at the High Cross; oa the Sunday after 
Midsummer-day, 1563, the " History of iEneas and queen 
Dido" was played on the Rood-eye, set out by one William 
Crofton, gentleman, and one Mr. Mann, Master of Arts. 
In 1677* the " Shepherd's Play" was performed before the 
Earl of Derby at the High-cross, and other triumphs on 
the # Rood-eye. And in 1589, a play was performed at the 
High-cross, called the story of " Kinge Ebranke with all 
his'sonnes.*' 



BULL BAIT. 

Amongst the sentimental pastimes of the cky from 
time immemorial, may be reckoned, an apnual bull bait, 
the mention of which, however, is omitted by Arch- 
deacon Rogers, as not coming, I suppose, within his 
, definition of " laudable/' The time fixed upon for this 
detestable entertainment was the day upon whieh the 
election of the mayor aud sheriff* look place, and which 
always happened during the great Michaelmas fair. One 
of our Chester annalists, in noticing this exhibition, says, 
that till within a few years/' the dramatis persona of this 
elegant scene included even magistracy itself, the mayor 
and corporation attending, in their official habiliments, 
at the Pentice windows, in front of St, Peter's church, 
not only to countenance the dwemtm* of the ring, but to 
participate in a sight of its enjoyments. A proclamation 
was also made, by the crier of the court, with all the 
gravity and solemnity of an oration before a Romish sacri- 
£ee; the elegant composition of which xm &«*:<-* 
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*l(fyez ! Oyezl Oyez ! If any man stands within twenty 
yards of the bull-ring, let him take— what comes. 9 After 
followed the usual public ejaculation for < the safety of 
the king and the mayor of Chester/ when the beauties of 
the scene commenced, and the dogs immediately^// to. 
Here a prayer for his worship was not unseasonable, as not 
even the ermined cloak was security against the carcases 
of dead animals, with which spectators, without distinction, 
were occasionally saluted. I shall not attempt a descrip- 
of the tender offices practised on these occasions on so 
noble a creature as the English bull ; one, however, I 
cannot omit mentioning:— In 1/87, an unfortunate ani- 
mal, smarting under his wounds and fatigue, was very 
naturally induced to lie down ; the argument made use of 
in this situation, as naturally induced him to get up : his 
humane followers hitting upon the ingenions expedient 
of setting fire to some straw under his body ; when, it is 
hardly necessary to add, ' the wretched animal heaved 
forth such groans as stretched his leathern coat almost to 
bursting.' This circumstance of the fire was, however, 
no bad satire, emblematically considered, on the transac- 
tions of the day — the whole being little better than a— 
burning shame." The danger and inconvenience of this 
brutal amusement in the centre of a populous city, and at 
a time, when crowded with strangers, were too obvious 
to need illustration. Mr. Hardware, the active and 
spirited magistrate before-mentioned, not only caused 
this ancient but mischievous practice to be discontinued 
in his mayoralty (1599) but with a view to its total sup* 
pression, ordered the bull-ring to be taken up. It does 
not appear that he succeeded in his good intentions be* 
yond his own year of office ; and it was not till the year 
1754, in the mayoralty of Mr. William Cowper, that the 
corporation withdrew their sanction, by absenting them- 
selves from this cruel diversion. In 1776, another effort 
was made by Mr. Broadhurst, during his mayoralty, to 
suppress this nuisance, feift his utmost exertions proved 
unavailing; and the lcr*m *f life Sport returned his en- 
deavours to deprive them of it, by forcing the bull into 
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the row below the Feathers-steps, where his worship' 
resided, and fastening the end of the rope with which the 
animal was held, to his knocker, drove on the horned 
victim, which bore away with him in triumph the brazen 
utensil. It is said, the worthy magistrate was so alarmed 
at the transaction, that he made a hasty retreat down a 
passage into Pepper-street, from whence he precipitately 
fled into the country, nor made a moment's pause until 
he had secured a safe retreat at the distance of several 
miles. From this period, no serious attempt appears to 
have been made to put an end to the bull-bait, until the 
year 1803, when a clause was introduced into the new 
police act, by which it was finally suppressed. It is, 
however, a subject of regret, that there is still, in the 
immediate vicinity of the city, one of these annual brutal 
spectacles ; it is exhibited on Boughton heath, a spot just 
without the jurisdictiou of the city magistrates, during 
the wakes ; and it is somewhat extraordinary, that the 
county magistracy have not efficiently interposed to put it 
down. Although there is no specific statute to interdict 
the exhibition there, yet upon every such occurrence, 
violent breaches of the peace are committed; and be- 
sides, the act against cruelty to animals sufficiently arms 
them with authority to commit the participators in these 
orgies to gaol. 

The origin and object of the execution and gable 
rents in the city, referable to the usage of the local autho- 
rities executing the county criminals/ will be given in a 
subsequent part of the work. An account of the ancient 
procession of the minstrels to the church of St. John, has 
already been noticed in the biographical sketch of Randal 
Blundeville, at page 101. 
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ittumripal aobentmmt of tbc City* 



It has already been noticed, that from the time of 
the conquest, at least, the city has enjoyed several dis- 
tinguished privileges ; but there are no documents now 
known to exist, by which to ascertain the precise time 
when the office of mayor* began to exist. The first 
officer under this name, who can be traced with any cer- 
tainty, is Sir Walter Lynnett, stated in the following list 
to have commenced his mayoralty in 1247-t Stow, in 
his Survey of London, fixes the date of 1189 as that when 
the first mayor was appointed to govern that city, and 
says, that the person so nominated continued to hold the 
office for twenty-four years. Admitting the correctness 
of these computations, the mayoralty of London is but 



* The word mayor is a word, according to some, derived from the latin 
major , greater, In reference to his pre-eminence as a magistrate within his 
jurisdiction ; or, as others affirm, from the British rneyr, anciently the hono- 
rary distinction of the chief civil officer among the burgesses ; from the 
British word mi*et, signifying custodies, to keep and preserve the peace, 
&c Whilst the old French title of moire, such as Moire du PalaU, one of 
the ancient great officers of France, offers a more probable, and more natural 
etymology* 

f In Archdeacon Rogers's collection is the following memorandum 
which gives (if correct) the name of a mayor existing about a century earlier 
than any of his successors in the office now upon record :— " It appears by 
an order made at an assembly, dated 26th December, 4th Eli*, when Richard 
Dutton, Esq. was mayor of the city in the reign of k. Henry I. and that 
during his mayoralty, a byelaw was enacted and made, that no citixens should 
make any foreign suit, or non-freeman exercise any trade in the city." I do 
not think this representation is worthy of the slightest credit, as it assumes 
the existence of the office of mayor, while the constableship of the earldom 
was in its full vigour, and places it at a period at least 60 yean anterior to the 
creation of the office in London. 
IB 
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fifty-eight years older than that of Chester. The follow- 
ing list of mayors and sheriffs, is believed to be as correct 
as any that has been published, having had the benefit of 
the researches of that labourious antiquary, Mr. William 
Aldersey, the revision of William Richards, Esq. late 
town-clerk, and the approbation of Dr. Ormerod, who 
affirms that it has also been collated with several MSS. in 
the Harleian Library : — 



SUCCESSION OF MAYORS, &c. 



MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 

267 Sir Walter Lynnet . . .Robert Fife, Adam Venator. 

258 The Same The Same. 

250 The Same Stephen Satasen, Robert le Mercer. 

260 Walter Coventry • • • • Richard Clerke, Gilbert Marshall. 

261 Richard Clerke Richard Apoticary, Robert le Mercer. 

262 The Same The Same. 

263 The Same Robert le Mercer, Richard Apoticary. 

264 The Same Stephen Sarasen, Richard de Rothelent. 

265 The Same Oliver de Trafford, Robert de Terven. 

266 The Same Oliver de Cotton, Robert de Tervin. 

267 The Same William de Hawajden, Oliver de Trafford. 

268 Sir John Arnewey. . • • The Same. 

269 The Same Matthew de Daresbury, Richard de Espieer. 

270 The Same Matthew de Daresbury, William Cossine. 

271 The Same The Same. 

272 The Same • • • William Cossine, Matthew de Daresbury. 

273 The Same • . .Robert le Mercer, Richard Apoticary. 

274 The Same Adam God wicke, Richard le Spiccr. 

275 The Same Randell de Daresbury, Christopher Clerk. 

276 The Same Adam Godwiche, Richard Apoticary. 

277 Randoll de Daresbury Hugh Moles, Robert Terven. 

278 The Same Matthew de Daresbury, Randoll Dobley. 

279 The Same Hugh Moles, Robert Terven. 

280 Robert le P. Mercer ..Hugh de Moles, Robert Ernes. 

281 Robert le Mercer .... Alexander Hureb, Robert Ernes. 

282 Alexander HoreU.... Hugh de Moles, Robert de Hole. 

283 Robert le Mereer .... Alexander Hurell, David de MoMndinox. 
1284 Robert P. Mercer- • • .Alexander Hurell, Rob. Ithell, or Ulcher. 

285 Robert de Tervine ... The Same. 

886 The Same Nicholas Payne, Robert Ernes. 

287 The Same The Same. 

986 Hugh de Moles...... HugbdeBrichull, Nicholas Payne. 

289 Robert de Terven .... 
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MiTOKt. SHERIFFS. 

1290 Robert Mercer 

1291 The Same Robert Ernes, Robert Caudry. 

1292 Hugh de BrkhuH- • . • Nicholas Payne, Roger Dunfole. 

1293 Robert Mercenat • ••• 

1294 Hugh de Brichull • • • •Alexander Hurell, Robert Ithell, or Ukhet. 

1295 The Same Edward Molindinox, Roger Dunfole. 

1296 The Same John de Warwick, Robert de Macclesfield. 

1297 Alexander Hurell « ••Andrew Stanlow, Robert Ithell, orUlcher. 

1298 The Same Richard Candline, Robert de Macclesfield. 

1299 The Same • • •• Andrew Stanlow, Robert Ithell. 

1300 Hugh de Brichull . . . .Richard Candline, Robert Ithell. 

1301 Alexander Hurell . . • Richard Candline, Mag. John de Teran. 

1302 Hugh de Brichull. . . .Robert Macclesfield, Roger Danfok. 

1303 The Same Henry de Blackrode, Peter de Brichull. 

1304 Richard L'Engenour * • Benedict Standon, John Warwick. 

1305 Hugh de Brichull • • • Richard Candline, Peter de BrichuH. 

1306 The Same Gilbert Downefole, Roger le Sparks. 

1307 The Same William de Brichull, Robert de MaockiflfUL 

1308 Benedict Standor . . . .Henry Blackrod, Richard Moaks. 

1309 Hugh Brichull Gilbert Dunfole, Richard de Wheatky. 

1310 The Same John de Blound, Richard de Wheatky. 

1311 TheSame Robert Macclesfield, Peter de Brichull. 

1312 TheSame • • -. William de Doneatter, Richard RuaselL 

1313 Benedict Standon .... Gilbert deDownfok, William le Peak. 

1314 John Blound •••Richard le Wood, Richard Wheatky. 

1315 TheSame Richard Russell, Richard Wheatky. 

1316 William Doncaster .. Richard k Wood, William kBloubd. 

1317 £m.lKer,* d } W ^ C ^*^ M "^- 

1318 William Doncaster ..Richard de Wheagey, Richard le Bryne* 

1319 The Same •••• Gilbert de Dounfok, Robert le Strangeways. 

1320 William Brichull • . • • John Daresbury, Roger de Blound. 

1321 John Brichull Gilbert Downfule, Richard Wheatky. 

1322 TheSame Richard Russell, Richard Wheatky. 

1323 William Clarke Roger k Quit, John de Daresbury. 

1324 Richard Russell Richard Wheatky, William Bassingwerk. 

1325 Richard le Bruyne • • • Richard Ernes, Roger Norleigh. 

1326 TheSame ••* Richard Ernes, Roger Sparks. 

1327 Richard Ernes Roger Macclesfield, Madock de Capinhurst. 

1328 The Same •Warren de Blunte, Roger le -Harper. 

1229 William Brichall .... Henry Hurrell, Madock CapinhuwL 

1330 TheSame •• Roger del Broughton, Henry Wade. 

1331 Roger le Blounte ••••William Baainwerke, Roger k Harper. 

1332 TheSame Roger Norleigh, Madock de Capinhunst. . 

1333 Richardde Wheatley . • Madock Capinhurst, John Bam* 

1334 Roger Blound • *•• "Daniel Russell, Robert Ledsham. 

1335 John le Blound Henry Torrand, William KelsalL 

1336 Roger Blound • David Russell, Roger Capinhurst. 

1337 JohnBkmd Henry Hurrell, Madock Capiahunt. 

bb2 
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MAYOKi. IHXKIFFt. 

338 The Same John le Hawarthen, Edmund de Waterfall. 

339 The Same The Same. 

340 Robert le Ledsham • • John de Hawarden, John de Stoke. 

341 Richard Capinhurst ..Madock Capinhurst, Thomas le Bolgrave. 

342 The Same • • • » Madock Capinhurst, Richard de Wenenete. 

343 John Blound William de Doncaster, Richard le Brwyne. 

344 Richard Capinhurst •• Madock Capinhurst, Bartholomew N or w or then. 

345 The Same • • • • • John Bam, William: Hadeley. 

346 Henry Torrand Hugh de Mulvelton, Richard de Rldgley. 

347 John Blound William de Capinhurst, Richard de Ditton. 

348 The Same Adam de Wheatley, William Dorwaldsage. 

340 B. Northerdeo, aloml ^ g^ 

Rich. Bruyne, tuc. f oaw 

350 John Blound William de Huxley, Stephen de KeUalL 

351 The Same .. Robert de Castle, John le Quite. 

352 The Same Thomas Wise, Adam del Hope. 

353 Richard le Bruyne . . . .William Brassey, Adam Ingram. 

354 The8ame William Braasey, Roger Ledsham. 

355 John Blende • • • Benedict de Rigley, Hamon de Dersbury. 

356 The Same Alexander Belleter, John Collie. 

357 The Same William de Beaumaris, Thomas de Aplton. 

358 The Same • ..John Collie, William de Muckleton. 

359 Alan de Wheatley • . • • John Degnold, Henry Welch. 

360 The Same.... Henry Done, Hugh de Stretton. 

361 The Same William de Harley, Thomas Peacock. 

2 The Same Richard Mankigh, Jeffrey Flint. 

363 Roger Ledsham John Collie, William Brerewaet. 

364 The Same David de Eulow, John de Cotton. 

365 John Dalby Robert Fox, Henry Staple. 

366 The Same John Chamberlain, William del Hope. 

367 Richard le Bruen • • • Nicholas de Troughfield, Richard de Hawarden. 
6 The Same John le Armeier, William Danson. 

369 John Whitmore Thomas Done, John Dernever. 

370 The Same Thomas del Fey, Richard Dounfole. 

371 The Same . Ralph Thropp, Robert Collie. 

372 The Same Robert del Broughton, Richard de Birkenhead. 

373 Alexander Belleter . .Robert le Marshall, Hugh de Dutton. 

374 Richard Bruyne • . . •William Bradburn, William Savage. 

375 Richard Downfole • .Robert Collie, Hugh Dutton. 

376 The Sam John Barber, John Bebindon. 

377 Thomas Bradford . . . .Thomas de A pulton, John le Armerer. 

378 The Same Roger Potter, Stephen Carley. 

379 John Chamberlain * • .Roger Potter, Ralph Hatton. 

380 The Same John Hatton, Gilbert de Billitin. 

381 David deEwlowe.... John Collie, William de Barton. 

382 The Sam Roger de Ditton, Richard de Hewster. 

383 The Same Roger de Ditton, Robert Lancelin. 

384 John Chamberlain* • ••Thomas Dod, John Preston. 

385 The same, dud John Delwych, Richard Strangewayi. 
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ISM John Annerer John de Moseley, William Blackrode. 

1387 The Same Henry Yate, John del Hall. 

1388 The Same Thomaa HuitU, John flawe. 

1389 Ralph Marshall Ralph de Polton, John de Madeley. 

1380 John Armerer Ralph Hatton, John de Bebington. 

1391 Gilbert Trussell Robert DargeU, Roger le Potter. 

1392 The Same Robert Lancelin, John de Preston. 

1393 John Armerer • • • • • Richard le Hewster, Thomas Piggot. 

1394 The Same Hugh de Ditton, Roger de Dittos. 

1395 John Capinhunt • • • • Roger Ditton, William Preston. 

1396 The Same * • • • • • John Madeley, William Heath. 

1397 The Same Richard Strangeways, John Ha warden. 

1398 The Same John de Hawarden, Richard Stalemon. 

1399 The Same • • • • • • • 'John Hawarden, Robert Bradley. 

1400 John Bebington . . ..William Heath, Richard Stalmon. 

1401 The Same, died. . . . \ John Harden, Thomas Acton, died, 
John Marshall, $uc. J John Arrow, sue. 

1402 Roger Porter Innocent Chesterfield, William Kempe. 

1403 Ralph Hatton John Hall, John Arrow. 

1404 John Preston William Ratchdale, Thomas Allen. 

1405 John Ewlowe Robert Chamberlaine, John Hatton. 

1406 The Same John Hatton, Thomas Gottingham. 

1407 The Same John Walsh, Ellis Trevor. 

1408 The Same John Walsh, Hugh Multon. 

1409 The Same, removed) 

Sir W.Brereton made V John Tarpurleigh, Hugh Multon. 
Governor of the city ) 

1410 Roger Potter John Brown, Ellis Trevor. 

1411 John Walsh William del Hope, Richard Hatton. 

1412 John Whitmore • ••-•• John del Hope, Hugh de Milton. 

1413 The Same J.- John del Hope, Richard le Spicer. 

1414 The Same John del Hope, John Overton. 

1415 John Walsh •••••• • • John de Hatton, Robert del Hope. 

1416 John de Hawarden • • John Hatton, Richard Spicer. 

1417 John Horton ........ Robert Hall, Thomas Cliffe. 

1418 William Hawarden • -Alexander Henbury, John Bradley. 

1419 John Hope Robert Hall, Stephen Belleter. 

1420 The Same William Malpas, Nicholas Wyrvin. 

1421 The Same Richard Massey, William Malpas. 

1422 John Walsh Robert Hewster, Nicholas RuaselL 

1423 John Hatton Hugh Woodcock, Richard Weston. 

1 424 John Hope • • • • * • • • • Richard Massey, Adam de Wotton. 

1425 The Same «.. Richard Massey, William Stanneer. 

1426 The Same Roger de Walsall, Thomas de Wotton. 

1427 John Hope Thomas Madeley, John Flint. 

1428 John Bradley William Holme, Thomas Bradford. 

1429 John Walsh Edward Skinner, Hugh Green. 

1430 Robert Hope John Freeman, Richard Hankey. 

1431 Richard Massey John Pilkenton, Richard Vynken. 
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1432 The Same Thomaa Walley, David Skinner. 

1433 Thomas Wotton WilBam Rogerton, Hugh Hickling. 

1434 Adam Wotton Bartholomew Byaltoo, Thomas Hamon. 

1435 John Walsh John Cottingham, Robert Eaton. 

1436 William Stamner • . • • John Minor, John Layott. 

1437 RichardMassey John flint, Thomas Wood. 

1438 Richard Westyn • • •• John Coupland, Thomas Clerke. 

1439 Nicholas Danyll Robert Gill, Peter Savage. , 

1440 John Pilkenton Henry Willastoo, William Massey. 

1441 Hugh Woodcock • • • . Thomas Lylly, Hugh NeaL 

1442 John Flint Philip Hewster, Robert Walley. 

1443 Nicholas Danyell . • • . Jeakine Lowther, John Rathley. 

1444 The Same The Same. 

1445 The Same Richard Berew, William Barker. 

1446 Edward Skinner Rowline Bunt, Richard Ethilk. 

1447 wl^t'1 Jcnkin ap Wffliam ' Rogcr "*"»■ 

1448 William Rogers • • • • John Yardley, Robert Bryne. 

1449 William Massey • • • • John Southworth, Henry Hemes. 

1450 William Whitmore ..Richard Hawarden, James Hurktfeo, 

1451 J.D.Hatton Richard Massey, Richard Raynford. 

1452 William Stamner ••••Robert Rogers, Thomas Oarrat. 

1453 Nicholas Daniel Rawlin Marshall, Jenkin Trafcd. 

1454 The Same — John Barrow, John Grosvenor. 

1455 Jenkin Cottingham • •Thomas Kent, William flaukey. 

1456 The Same Jenkin Roncorn, Richard Bower. 

1457 Nicholas Danyell • • • • Richard Buckley, William Trickett 

1458 The Same Thomas Macclesfield, Robert Acton. 

1459 John Southworth • • • . William Lilly, Nicholas Macclesfield. 

1460 The Same • •*. Roger Warmisham, Henry Day. 

1461 David Ferrer • • • — ♦ • •Thomas Cottingham, John Chamberlaine. 

1462 Robert Brown ••••} H ^h ( iS^5, William Gough, ss«. 

1463 Robert Rogers John Spencer, Alen Stanney. 

1464 Roger Ledaham Richard Green, William Runcorn. 

1465 Richard Rainford • • •• James Norris, John Fenton. 

1466 William LiUey William Rawson, William Thomason. 

1467 John Southworth • • • . William Sharman, Richard Sharp. 

1468 John Dedwood Richard Garratt, Robert Nottervill. 

1469 Thomas Kent John Smith, Henry Ball. 

1470 Thomas Cottingham . Thomas Femes, William Richmond. 

1471 Robert Rogers Henry Port, Richard Harper. 

1472 John Spencer John Eivas, Nicholas Hopkin. 

1473 William Whitmore • John Barrow, William Snead. 

1474 John Southworth • • • • Roger Hurleston, Robert Walley. 

1475 The Same Richard Smith, Thomas Eecles. 

1476 Hugh Massey Henry Warmisham, Roger Lightfoot 

1477 John Southworth ••••George Bulkley, Thomas Hurksten, 

1478 Robert tfotteyill • • • • Robert Elkeweck, John MacdeefiesA * 
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1479 William Snead • Robert Walker, Matthew Johnson. 

1480 John Southworth • • • • Ralph Davenport, William Hey wood. 

1481 Roger Hurleston • • • * John Dedwood, Henry Francis. 

1482 The Same Roger Taylor, Roger Burgess. 

1483 John Dedwood • • * • • • Peter Smith, John Runcorn. 

1484 Sir J. Savage *- John Norres, Hugh Hurleston. 

1485 The Same .Thomas Barrow, Richard Gardner. 

, A** r* » -a f Randal Sparrow, 

1486 Henry Fort J Hcnry H arpur-<Ked, Richard Spencer, $uc. 

1487 Hugh Hurdleston .•••Randal Sparrow, Nicholas Lowker. 

1488 George Bulkley Thomas Bunbury, Robert Barrow. 

1439 Ralph Davenport . • • • John Cliffe, Thomas Monninge. 

1490 John Barrow Richard Wright, Richard Worrell. 

1491 Randal Sparrow Edmund Farrington, Richard HockeneL 

1492 Roger Hurleston .•••Richard Goodman, Richard Barker. 

1493 Ralph Davenport • • • • Ralph Manley, Richard Gtosvenor. 

1494 George Bulkley Henry Balfront, John Walley. 

1495 Richard Worrall • • • .Nicholas Newhouse, Randal Smith. 

1496 Thomas Barrow Thomas Smith, Tudor ap Thomas. 

1497 Thomas Ferrar John Grimsedich, Ralph Eaton. 

1498 Richard Goodman ....Richard Fletcher, Thomas Thornton. 

1499 John Cliffe Roger Smith, John Walley. 

1500 Thomas Ferror * James Manley, Richard Walton. 

1501 Ralph Davenport • • • William Rogerson, Richard Lowe. 

1502 Richard Wright William Ball, Thomas Gylle. 

1503 Richard Goodman • • • • John Tatton, John Rath bone. 

1504 Thomas Smith Thomas Harden, William Snead. 

1505 Thomas Thornton • • • • Hamnet Goodman, John Bradfield. 

1506 Thomas Barrow Robert Barrow, Hamnet Johnson. 

1507 Richard Worrall • • * • John Harpur, Robert Golborn. 

1508 Thomas Harden Edward Smith, William Davison. 

1509 Richard Wright Thomas Crook, Richard Brewster. 

1510 William Rogers ..•••• Thomas Haughton, Henry Radford. 

151 1 Thomas Smith Hugh Clerke, Charles Eaton. 

15 12 Piers Dutton Thomas Middleton, David Middleton. 

1513 The Same John Brickdale, Robert Aldersey. 

1614 ]^!S5. wL ! y ) William Hurdleston, John Looker, said to have 

1515 Thomas Smith Thomas Smith, jun. Robert Wright. 

1516 William Snead Hugh Aldersey, Randal Done. 

1517 William Davison . < . . William Offley, Nicholas Johnson. 

1518 Thomas Barrow Piers Smith, Robert Middleton. 

1519 John Rathbone - • - * -John ap Griffith, Richard Anyon. 

1520 Thomas Smith Thomas Golborn, Christopher Warmisham. 

1521 The Same Ralph Rogerson, Thomas BamvilL 

1522 William Davison .... Roger Bairowe, John Woodward. 

1523 David Middleton • • • • Roger Pike, Stephen Cross. 
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1524 R-Golbom Richard Evanee, John Dimcock. 

1525 Richard Aldersey ••••John Walley, Henry Eaton. 

1526 Robert Barrow Henry Davenport, Foulk Dutton, 

1527 Thomas Smith Thomas Hall, Henry Gee. 

1528 Hugh Aldersey Edward Davenport, Robert Barton. 

1529 Henry Bradford Thomas Rogerson, Ralph Goodman. 

1530 Thomas Smith Lawrencs Dutton, William Massey. 

1531 William Sneyde Robert Brerewood, Thomas Bartow. 

1532 William Goodman •••• William Beswick, Richard Hunter. 

1533 Henry Gee Randal Mainwaring, Hugh Hankey. 

1534 Ralph Rogers John Thornton, Thomas Martm. 

1535 Sir Thomas Smith ... Robert Walley, Richard Wrench. 

1536 William Goodman • . • George Leeche, George Lightfoot. 

1537 Foulk Dutton ••-... .William Glaseor, Ro. Whitehead. 

1538 David Middleton . . • . Thomas Aldersey, Richard Dixon. 

1539 Henry Gee William Aldersey, William Whiteleg. 

1540 Lawrence Smith .... John Smith, Thomas Langley. 

1641 HughAMe^y....}!^!^^^^^^-*- 

1542 William Beswick ••••Adam Goodman, Edmund Gee. 

1543 William Sneade Ralph Radford, John Roseengreave. 

1544 Robert Barton William Leech, John Offley. 

1846 ?jfs^h*» bw > *— ■-»■ 

1547 Ralph Goodman Richard Rathbone, Thomas Bavand. 

1548 Foulk Dutton John Webster, Robert Jones. 

1549 Thomas Aldersey • • Richard Massey, Morris Williams. 

1550 ■£-*£*-}** Good™, Pe« ta*. 

1551 William Glasier Ralph Rogers, Thomas Green. 

1552 Thomas Smith Thomas Saunders, W. Brounkshank. 

1553 John Offley Henry Hardware, William BalL 

1554 Foulk Dutton Robert Amery, John Cooper. 

1555 John Smith Thomas Weddrall, John Rice, 

1556 John Webster John Hankey, Thomas Bellin. 

1557 William Bird John Newall, Thomas Burgea. 

1558 Sir Lawrence Smith . .John Yerworth, William Jewet. 

1559 Henry Hardware • • • . Christopher Morvill, Simon Mounford. 

1560 William Aldersey . . . .Robert Derhurst, Richard BoydelL 

1561 Joseph Cowper Richard Dutton, Thomas Pillon. 

1562 Randal Bamvill William Hamnett, John Harvey. 

1563 Sir Lawrence Smith ..Hugh Rogers, Gilbert Knowles. 

1564 Richard Pool Henry Leech, Ev. de Necett. 

1565 Thomas Green Richard Thompson, William Dod. 

1566 SirW.Snead William Bird, Robert Brerewood. 

1567 Richard Dutton Edward Martin, Oliver Smith. 

1568 William Ball Edward Hanner, Roger Ley. 
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) Sir J. Savage Richard Blassey, P. Utterly. 

570 Sir Lawmw Smith ..John Middleton, William Styles. 

571 J«hn Hankej Richard Bavand, William Wall 

572 Roger Ley Richard Wright, Robert Hill. 

573 Richard Dntton WiUfcm Messey, Paul Chantrett. 

574 Sir J. Savage..* ...Jetro AUen, Waiiam Goodniah, 

575 Henry Hardwaae . . - * William Goiboin, David Dimmeck. 

576 John HajNty • John LyneaU, John Barns*. 

577 Thomas Bellin Valentine Broqghton, John TUstone. 

578 William Jew* Pavid Atamfwd, Randal Leech. 

1679 S&SS^ 

580 William Bird Richard Bard, William Cotgreave. 

581 Richard Bavand. . . . • .Robert Wall, John Fkton. 

582 William Styles Thomas Cooper, Richard Raybosne. 

68* Robert Brerewoed.. { w ^^ Muttonlified, Nicholas Massey, n*. 
1584 Valentine Broughten. .William Aldersey, Henry Anion. 

585 Edmund Gamul • . . •» Thomas Tatlow, Thomas Lynaker. 

586 William Wall Robert Amery, Richard Knee, 

587 Robert Brere wood .. ..Thomas HareboteH, John Williams. 

[589 William Cotgreave -.Thurston Holinshead, Godfrey Wynne. 

590 William Massey . . . .John Ratcliffe, John Werdon. 

591 Thomas Lyoeall Ralph Alien, Richard Broster. 

592 John Fitten Peter Newell, John Sife. ' 

593 David Lloyd Jol» Li*ier, John Francis. 

594 Foulk Aldersey William Knight, Henry Hamnet. 

595 William Aldersey.. - Philip Philips, William Leicester. 

596 Thomas Smith John Aldersey, Rowland Baj»*a. 

697 nJnSSS^S] Wffltan Tta »PPe, Kob«t Fktd*r. 

598 Richard Ratfabone. * • • John Brerewood, Lewis Roberts, 

599 Henry Hardware • • * • John Owen, John Moyle, 

600 Roh.Breiewoed-4k<n Edward Button, 

Rich. Bavand— **c. j Edward Bennett— «K«rf, Thomas Wright****** 

601 John Ratcliffe —-••John Ratcliffe, jua. Owen Harris. 

602 HughGlaseOT. ..,>.. ..William Gamul, WiUism Johnson. 

603 John Aldersey William Aldersey, William Manaiag* 

604 Edward Dottos Thomas Revmgton, Kenrick ap £rao. 1 

605 John Littler Themes Harvey, Robert Bi ff . 

606 Philip Philips Thoss*# Throppe, Ricbatd Fletcher. 

607 Sir J. Savage ....... .Robert Whitby, Geoff* Brooks. 

608 William Gamul Edward Kitchen, Robert Amery. 

} William Lester Charles Fitten, George Harper. 

610 Thomas Harvey . . . . Hugh WiUanwon, John Throppe. 

611 John Ratdin^ Nicholas Ince, Robert Fletcher. 

612 Robert Whitby ..-..- Thomas Whitby, Peter Drinkwatcr. 

613 Wm. AMcrsey, jujfc..Ed>ntfd Bathoe, TImmbm PercivaL 
FF 
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614 Wm. Aldersey, sen. . .Richard Aldersey, Robert Bennett 

615 Thomas Throppe . . . .Handle Holme, Thomas Weston. 

616 Edward Button .... { J^^^^^ Tbomu BM ~«* 

617 Charles Fitton Foulk Salisbury, Gilbert Baton. 

618 Sir R. Manwaring . . . .John Brereton, Robert Bery. 

619 Hugh Williamson . . . .Charles WaHey, Thomas Ince. 

620 William Gamut Humphrey Lloyd, William Spark. 

621 Robert Whitehead. . . .William Allen, Richard Bridges. 

622 Sir Thomas Smith . . . .John Williams, Hugh QukfatecL 

623 Joseph Brereton Christopher Bleast, 'William Fisher. 

6?4 Peter Drinkwater . . . .Thomas Knowles, William Glegg. 

625 Sir R. Manwarmg . . . .Robert Sproson, Robert Harvey. 

626 Nicholas Ince Richard Bennett, Thomas Humphreys. 

627 Richard Button William Edwards, Thomas Aldersey; 

628 John Ratdiife Richard Lester, John Leeche. 

629 ChristopberBW.I^H^^^^^^^ 

630 Charles WaHey Thomas Throppe, Thomas Cowper. 

m Xl*£^ 

632 William Sparke .... William Pamela Robert Wright 

633 Randle Holm Randle Holme, Richard Bird. 

«4 M G_ril . ..{55T ftt**-«ta-il«--«, 

635 Thomas Knowles ....Thomas Crosse, Calvin Bruen. 

636 William Edwards . ...Edward Bradshaw, Owen Hughes. 

637 Thomas Throppe .... Thomas Weston, William Wilcock. 

638 Robert Sproston Philip Sproston, William Drinkwater. 

639 Robert Harvey Richard Bradshaw, Ralph Hulton. 

640 Thomas Aldersey ....John Whittle, Edward Hulton. 

641 Thomas Cowper Thomas Mottershead, Hugh Leigh. 

642 William Ince William Crompton, John Johnson. 

643 Randal Holme, jun. . .William Whittell, William Bennett 

645 No election of City Officers this year. 

646 William Edwards ....John Wynne, Richard Sproson. 

647 K^i^fwmi^ Wright, Rich«dMinshun. 

648 Richard Bradshaw .... Jonathan Ridge, Gerrard Johnes. 

649 William Crompton. . . .Thomas Parnell, Robert Capper. 

650 Richard Leycester .... John Anderson, Thomas Heath. 

652 William Bennett William Wilson, Richard Townshend. 

653 Edward Bradshaw.... Daniel Greatbach, Charles Farrington. 

654 Richard Byrd Arthur Walley, John Griffith. 

655 William Wright John Witter, John Pool 

656 Peter Leigh. Thomas Robinson, Ra* Burroughs* 
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a 657 Thomas Minshull William Street, William Bustowe. 

1658 Se3 S££^} WUUam H^ 004 ' ^^ °« lto »- 

1659 John Johnson Thomas Wilcock, John Knowles. 

1660 Arthur Walley Richard Taylor, Randal Bennett, 

1661 Thomas Throp Richard Harrison, John Hulton. 

1662 Richard Broster John Maddocks, William King. 

1663 John Pool Charles Lienslj, Edward Kingsey. 

1664 Richard Taylor Robert Murray, Richard Key. 

1665 Randal Onlton .Gawen Hudson, Richard Annion. 

1666 William Street .Henry Lloyd, William Warrington. 

1667 Richard Harrison ....William Harvey, Robert "Caddock. 

1668 Charles Earl Derby .. Richard Wright, John Young. 

1669 Robert Murray ..... .Thomas Simpson, Owen Ellis. 

1670 Thomas Wilcock .... William Wilme, Thomas Billington. 

1671 William Wilson .. {^j£^ 

1672 Gawen Hudson George Man waring, Benjamin Critchley. 

1673 Thomas Simpson .... William Ince, Peter Edwards. 

1 674 Richard Wright ...... Edward Oulton, Isaac Swift. 

1675 Henry Lloyd Nathaniel Williamson, Thomas Wright. 

1676 *MSa^.H to - Robert Shone. 

1677 William Ince Thomas Hand, John Mottershead. 

1678 William Harvey .. ..Hugh Starkey Robert Fletcher. 

1679 William Wilme Ralph Burrows, Francis Skelleme. 

1680 John Anderson John Taylor, William Starkey. 

1681 George Man waring. . . .William Allen, Henry Bennett 

1682 Peter Edwards Robert Hewitt, William Bennett 

1683 William Street John Wilme, Robert Murray. 

1684 Sir Thomas Grosvenor Richard Harrison, John Johnson. 

1685 William Wilson Randal Turner, Richard Oulton. 

1686 Edward Oulton P. Partington, Nathaniel Anderton. 

1687 Hugh Starkey. ; Edward Starkey, Jonathan Whitby. 

1688 William Street Robert Murray, John Goulborn. 

1689 Francis Skelleme . . . .Edward Partington, Randal Bathoe. 

1690 Nathaniel Williamson John Warrington, Robert Dentith. 

1691 Hen. El. of Warrington Thomas Maddocks, Michael Johnson. 

1692 Roger Whitley Joseph Maddocks, John Burrows. 

1693 The Same Thomas Hand, John Kinaston. 

1694 The Same Arthur Bolland, Thomas Holland. 

1695 The Same 'Timothy Dean, John Holland. 

1696 Peter Bennett James Manwaring, Owen Ellis. 

1697 William Allen Peter Edwards, William Francis. 

1698 Henry Bennett Thomas Parnel, Thomas Wright 

1699 William Bennett .... Edward Puleston, John Bradshaw. 

1700 Rich. Oulton— died I „ , „ „« t^.v^ 
Hugh Starkey-tiie. J Humphrey Page, Thomas Bowker> 

1701 Thomas Hand. ...... .William Allen, William Coke* 

ff2 
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1702 William Eeri of Der-| 

by— died Nov. 5... . > John Minshull, Thomas Partington. 
Mich Johnson — we. J 

1703 Nathaniel Anderton ..George Bennion, John Thomasen. 

1704 Edward Partington . : . . Daniel Pack, Thomas Houghton. 

1705 Edward Puleston ... .John Stringer, Randal Holme. 

1 706 P. Partington Thomas Davies, Francis Sayet. 

1707 Humphrey Pags. • • • . . Thomas Williams, Joseph Hodgson, 

1708 James Main waring. . . . Ja. Comberbach, Alexander Denton. 

1709 William Allen Henry Bennett, Randal Bingley. 

1710 Thomas Partington . . Hugh CoHey, Edward Burroughs. 

1711 John MinshuU Thomas Edwards, Thomas Wilson, 

1712 John Thomason Robert Crosby, Lawrence Gather. 

1713 John Stringer .John Parker, Thomas Bolland. 

1714 Francis Sayer . . . *+, . .John Parker, Peter Leadbeatec 

1715 Sir Rich. Grosvenor ..William Hughes, Thomas Brooke. 

1 7 16 Henry Bennett John Pemberton, James Johnson. 

1717 Joseph Hodgson Traffbrd Massie, George Johnson. 

1718 Alexander Denton ....Thomas Williams, Peter Ellamef. 

it 10 n^unu,.!^ i William Jo h nson— died, Thomas C h al ton — aw . 

1719 Randle Bingley . . . . | Th<mM Brfdge — » 

1720 Thomas Edwards .... Roger Massey, John Cotgreave. 

1721 Thomas Wilson Nathaniel Wright, Thomas Hiccock. 

1722 Lawrence Gother John Marsden, Thomas Duke* 

1723 Robert Pigot Peter Parry, Charles Bingley. 

1724 John Parker Edward Twambroek,«amuel Jarvia. 

1725 Thomas Bollend Edmond Parker, Arthur Mercer. 

1726 John Parker James Burroughs, Thomas Davies. 

1727 James Comberbach . .Themes Maddoek, Thomas Gother. 

1728 William Hughes . . . .Joseph Parker, Randal Bingley. 

1729 Thomas Brooke • John Francis, Thomas Rawacroft. 

1730 John Pemberton. Andrew Duke, George FerneU. 

1731 Trafibrd Massie Henry Ridley, Edward Yeardsley. 

1732 George Johnson Edward Nichols, William Edwards. 

1733 Peter EUames. Charles Mytton, Robert Holland. 

1734 Roger Massey Edward Griffith, Francis Basstno. 

1735 John Cotgreave .... ..William Speed, Peter Potter. 

1736 Sir W. W. Wynn.,.. Thomas ftingley, John HallwoocL 

1737 Sir Robert Grosvenor.. Ralph Probert, Thomas Brostnw 

1738 Nathaniel Wisght ... .John Dices, John Snow. 

1739 John Marsden .Henry Pemberton, William Vise*. 

1740 Thomas Duke. William Smith, Edmund Bolland. 

1741 Charles Bingley ......Edward Partington, Benjamin Perryn. 

1742 Samuel Jante {5o1mi»S! Fl ^"* ,rf, Wmm0ow * t *~* u ' 

1743 Thomas Davies .»• ^Benjamin Maddoek, John Egerton. 

1744 Thomas Maddoek ....Peter Dewsbury, Ricbaid Richardson. 

1745 Henry Ridley Gfcorge Griffiths, Thomas Massey. 

1746 Edw. y^aakj^dUiY^u. Ml1 M -aw^ Tutm^ 
Edw. Nictass-Ltv*. j rRab€rt *•«■*> Themej Briflge. 
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1747 William Edwards .... Thomas Cotgreave, Edward Walley. 

1748 Edward Griffith John Lawton, Peter Ellames. 

1 749 Thomas Bingley Charles Party, Henry Hesketfc. 

1760 John Hallwood John Dicas, Holmes Burro wes. 

.... « i_i.»_v— * * John Hickcock, 

1751 Ralph Probe*. ^ Jame8 Briscoe— <Ked, John Bridge— an*. 

1752 Thomas Brostsr Edward Burrows, -Thomas Hart 

1753 Edmund Bolland . .. Richard OUerhead, Richard Ledsham. 

1754 Dr. William Cowper. .Thomas Astle, John KelsaL 

1755 John Page Charles Boswell, Joseph Wffldnton. 

1756 Peter Dewsbury John Johnson, George French. 

1757 Richard Rkhatdson . .Thomas Craven, Robert Lloyd. 

1758 Thomas Cotgreaye.... Thomas Randies, John Lawton. 

1759 Sir Rich. Grosrenor . .Thomas Slaughter, Peter Morgan. 

1780 Thomas Grosrenor. .. .Thomas Marsden, Samuel Dob. 

1781 Thos. Chohnondeley ..Joseph Dyson, Joseph Crewe. 
1783 Henry Hesketh Wmiara Dicas, John Drake. 

1783 Holmes Burrows Thomas Griffith, John Thomas. 

1784 Edward Buwews James Broadhurst, Francis Walley. 

1785 Richard OUerhead . . . .Daniel Smith, John Hart. 

1768 Thomas Astle Thomas Bowers, William Seller. 

1767 John Kelsall Robert Williams, Gabriel Smith. 

1788 Charles Boswell Joseph Snow, Patrisen Ellames. 

1789 George French Thomas Powell, Thomas Amery. 

1770 John Lawton Henry Hegg, John Bennett 

1771 Henry Vigars J. D. Griffith, Thomas Edwards. 

1772 Joseph Crewe ........John Hallwood, Thomas Lee. 

W3SirW.W.Wy»a..{$^^ 

1774 Joseph Dyson Richard Ledsham, William Codes. 

1775 ThomasGriffith Thomas Fatten, John C h a m berlai n . 

1776 James Broadhnrst ....John Monk, Peter Broster. 

1777 John Hart John Wright, George Johnson. 

1778 WWatm Sefier Thomas Richards, (diaries Francis. 

1779 Gabriel Smith,......, William Birch, George Bingley. 

1780 Joseph Snow William Harrison, Thomas Barnes. 

1781 Pattison EUames . . . .Rowland Jones, John BramweR. 

1782 Thomas Patton Joseph Turner, Samuel Bromfield. 

1783 Thomas Amery Cotton Prober*, Daniel Smith. 

1784 Henry Hegg ...John Meacock, Richard Richardson. 

1785 John Bennett John Larden, Thomas Jones. 

1788 Thomas Edwards .••.Charles Panton, Edmund BusheH. 

1787 John Hallwood Nathaniel Dewsbury, William Edwards. 

1788 John Leigh Andrew Davison, Thomas Bennion. 

1789 R. H. Vaughan... . { Joseph w ^ ghtmmdig ^ j omi Troughton— sue. 

1790 Thomas Powell Thomas Rathbone, John HassalL 

1791 Peter Broster Roger Dutton, Thomas Jenkins. 

1192 John Wright John Johnson, Peter Wilkinson. 
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MAY018. SHERIFFS* 

793 Tbomas Richards .... William Seller, John Thomas. 

794 George Bingley .•-••.Samuel Barnes, William Newell* 

795 William Harrison . ... Thomas Evans, Robert Brittain. 

796 Thomas Barnes Francis Woods, John Bakewell. 

797 Rowland Jones Thomas Griffith, John Webster. 

798 John Bramwell Robert Bowers, Samuel Bennett. 

799 Daniel Smith John Btdward, John Harrison. 

800 John Meaeoek John Cotgreave, Robert Williams. 

801 John Larden Joseph Bage, Thomas Francis* 

802 Robert Hodgson Henry Bowers, Thomas Bradford. 

803 Edmund Bushell .... John Tomlinson, Thomas Richards. 

804 William Edwards ....John Powell, John Williamson. 

805 Thomas Reunion .... Thomas Poole, John Swarbrick Rogers. 

806 Thomas Rathbone. . . . Timothy Whitby, James Bennett. 

807 Robt Earl Gfosvenor. .Joseph Johnson, J. S. Hughes. 

808 William Newell Joseph Hornby, William Cortney. 

809 Thomas Evans William Massey, Joseph Grace. 

810 General T. Grosvenor William Moss, Robert Morris. 

811 Robert Bowers George Harrison, James Snape, 

812 Samuel Bennett Josiah Thomas, Samuel Nevitt Bennett. 

813 Sir W. W. Wynn.... John Fletcher, George Hastings. 

814 John Bedward Thomas Dixon, Titus Chaloner, 

815 John Cotgreave*. . . . . . Richard Buckley, George Harrison. 

816 Thomas Francis Thomas Bagnall, William Gaman. 

817 Henry Bowers John Melfer, Thomas WhittalL 

818 Thomas Bradford ....Charles Dutton, John Dodd. 

819 John Williamson .... George Wildig, William Sefton. 

820 William Seller Francis Massey, William Cross. 

821 John S. Rogers John Johnson, John Gardner. 

822 William Massey . . . .William Davenport, Edward Ducker. 
3 Robert Morris ...... Jonathan CoUey, George Walker. 

824 George Harrison .... John Harrison, Robert Shearing. 

825 John Fletcher ...A^S^^ST^auj «• tw 
I William Bevin— d*cd t Simeon Lest— «*e. 

826 TtlltF^... } George Brydges Granville, Gabriel Roberts. 

827 Henry Bowers John Walker, Edward Titley. 

828 Robert Morris ...... Thomas Bowers, George AUender. 

829 William Moss John Parry, Thomas WhHtakers. 

* Knighted during his mayoralty, on the occasion of presenting • congratulatory 
address on ihe marriage of the Princess Charlotte. 
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Catalogue of the recorders of Chester. 

4. Ralph Birkenhead Wtt the fiwt Recorder of Chester, by virtue of the 
charter of 21st Henry VII. 1566* was youngest, son of Adam Birkenhead 
of Huxley, and according to the Cheshire pedigrees, received die honour of 
knighthood. 

2. Richard Sneyd* was recorder, 1512, 10th Hen. VIII. horn whom the 
Sneyds of Bradwell and Keele in Staffordshire are descended. .He was one 
of the representatives of the city in four successive parliaments. 

3. Raufe Wiine, son of William Wrine, succeeded recorder 1535, 27th 
Hen. VIII. 

4. William Gerard, mentioned as recorder 5th and 16th Elis. 1563 and 
1574. He was made chancellor of Ireland, died in .May 1580, and was 
buried in the cathedral of St. Werburgh, Chester. 

5. Richard Birkenhead, chosen recorder of Chester 17th EUz. 1575. 
He surrendered this office in 1601, by reason, of extreme old age, not able to 
execute the same* 

6. Thomas Lawton, chosen recorder 44th Elis. 1661. 

7« Thomas Gftmoll, a citisen bom,' son to Alderman Edmund Gamull 
of Chester, chosen 3rd Jac 1605. He died August 11, 1613. 

8. Edward Whitby, son of Robert Whitby, then mayor of Chester, was 
chosen 1613, 11th Jac He died April .8, 1639, at the Bache. 

9. Robert Brerewood, a citUen born, was chosen recorder 15th Car. 1, 
1639. He was son of John Brerewood, sheriff ef this city ; which John 
was son of Robert Brerewood, wet-glover, thrice mayor ef Chester. This 
recorder had two wives ; the first was Anne, daughter of Sir Randle Man. 
waring, of Over Peover, the younger ; the second was Katherine, daughter 
of Sir Richard Lea, of Lea and Deruhall, in Cheshire, and had several 
children by each of them* He was sergeant-aUlaw, judge of three shires 
in Wales, and was made judge of the common-pleas, and knighted at Oxford 
1643. He died the 8th of September, 1654, aged 67 years, and was buried 
in St. Mary's church, at Chester. 

10. John Ratcliffe, a citizen born, son of Alderman John Ratcliffe, was 
chosen recorder 1646, in the time of the great rebellion, after the surrender of 
the city to the parliament. He was removed because he refused the negative 
oath ; and Richard Haworth, a lawyer of Manchester, was chosen in 1651 ; 
and because Haworth would not reside constantly at Chester, he surrendered 
the office to the said John Ratcliffe, who was again chosen 1656, but was 
put out by the commissioners for regulating the corporations of the city and 
county palatine of Chester, A.D. 1662, because he refused to take the oath 
enjoined by act of parliament in that behalf. 

11. Richard Lieving, of Parridge, in Derbyshire, was chosen recorder 
by the commissioners aforesaid, 1662. He died in the beginning ef April, 
1667. 

12. William Williams, son of Dr. Williams, of Anglesey, was elected 
recorder, with the king's approbation, 1667, » ▼cry acute young gentleman. 
This recorder was male ancestor of the Wynn's of Wynnstay. He had been 
educated at Jesus college, Oxford, was subsequently a member of Gray's 
Inn, was elected a buagess for Chester, on the death of Sir Thomas Smith, 
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and was re-elected to serve in the two parliament! eammooed 31 Car. II. and 
a fourth time in the year succeeding, in which two last faiUaaaats he waa 
chosen speaker of the house of commons. In the S6th of Car. II. he suffered 
the singular hardship of bete*; triad m the kms^ees^fbr aHbel, tocatrsing 
to bo printed, a his official caps any, As tefmmsiiia of Ttaanaa Paaa^raaid, 
aad of being incd tan fha sjta nd potsnds, niiis hh snaa tl i g Shatia* poUkmikw 
was the act of the commons, and made by him, at speaker, by their easier. 
Hews* appointed attarney-gantralllB^^ knighted at WhtohaH on the 
Uth of the ss m s a as nt h , and acted aa csMsitoi g in ml at the trial of theatre 
bishops, June 29, W88> within eight days after whish he was created a 
baronet 8k William Williams rapeeaeuted GaeenOTotisaJrt in tare parlia- 
ments. Haying been removed by the charter of King Charles II. m N84, 
he was s u c tn sds d by 

13. Sfr Edward Lotwyeh^kaag'ssanjseni, who r^ 

upon Richard Leringe was elected in his stead,and waeee^aorcd by the 
crown, and trtnrnnfl imr trf thn l iii rp naanaj far f hretrt hi the n afi i sinsnt sum 
moned lot Wiiliaat and Mary— Sir William Wittaeo* van restored to uW 
office by the last charter of King James II. in 1687, and dying July 11, 
1700, was succeeded by 

14. Bogsr Con*stbach, elected on September 19th in the sasno year, 
who had been previously town-clerk, and was s w b se qacull y one of tho jadget 
of Caermnron, Anglesey, and Merioneth, fie died January, 1719. 

15. Thomas Mather, son-in-law of Mr. Cbmberbaeh, was elected in Ma 
room Jan. 1719-90, and was tho last reeorder whose election was approved by 
the crown, the succeeding recorders being sleeted in the ancient manner, 
without application for royal sanction. 

16. William Falconer succeeded in 174*. A monument to tho memory 
of this gentleman, who died in 17*7, was placed in St. John's church. By 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Handle Wilbraham, of Tewnaend, Esq. be 
was father of Thomas Falconer, of Chester, an individual of considerable 
classical acquirements, the fruit of which was the Oxtsrdoaltion of Strebo. 
On the resignation of Mr. Falconer, 

17. Robert Townsend succeeded in 1764* 

18. Thomas Cowper, of Overleigh, the representative of a Samtty, which 
had been for many generations closely connected wife tto eitf of Chester, was 
elected on the resignation of Mr. Townsend, and dying in 1798, was suc- 
ceeded by 

19. Foster Bower, elected reeorder in that year. 

20. On the death of Mr. Foster Bower, Hugh Leyeester, king's counsel, 
a younger bromer of the family of Leyeester of Toft, was elected in hie 
room, and was subsequently appointed Tioe*cham b oAdn of Chester, and chief 
justice of the North Wales circuit. Mr. Leyeester resigned his enSoe in 
1814, and was succeeded by 

91. De^ Francis Jones, a neirve of the city, and m 
able solicitor, who was appointed in the same year. He resigned the office in 
1820 ; has since travelled the northern circuit, m which he obtained a re- 
spectable practice, and has lately been made a kmg*f sergeant. 

22. Samuel Yate Benyon, elected m 1820. He died in 1822. 

23. The present recorder (Feb. 1830) is Richard Tyrwhitt, Bsq. a gen- 
tleman of great rcspectabffity, who was elected on the death of Mr. Benyon. 
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CLERKS OF THE PENTICE. 

The Town-Clerk of Chester is a vary ancient officer, being generally 
catted the Clerk of the Pentice, and of the several Court* of Pentice, Crown* 
mote and Portmote. This officer is said to have existed as long as those 
courts ; though at present the following are the only persons whose names can 
be satisfactorily ascertained, with the dates of their appointment. 

In 1404) a writ, a certiorari, was delivered to the mayor and sheriffs, to 
remove a cause out of the mayor and sheriff's courts, because William de 
Hawarden, clerk of the Pentice and of those courts, was cousin to one of 
the parties. Thomas de Hawarden held the office afterwards. 
?5tt) John Farrar. He was also deputy-recorder. 
1540 RaufeWryne. He was also recorder. 
1543 William NewhalL 
1551' Thomas Gkseor. 

John Yearworth executed the office by deputy'. 
Anthony Harper did the same. 
1500 William Knight (who had been seven years Mr. Harper's deputy) 

was succeeded by 
16*00 Ellis Williams, who was succeeded by 
1002 Robert Whitby. 

1009 Thomas Whitby, joined with the said Robert his father. 
1619 Robert Brerewood, learned in the law ; who was also a Welsh judge, 

and recorder. 
1027 Robert Littler, jun. 
1039 David Lloyd. 
1640 John Jones. 
1649 Richard Goulborn. 
1651 Ralph Davenport, who executed the office by George Bulfceley, his 

deputy. 
1653 Daniel Bavand, who employed the same deputy. 
1655 George Bulkeley, before-mentioned. 
1688 Roger Comberbach, appointed recorder in 1700. 
1700 Richard Adams. 

1712 Thomas Lloyd and Roger Comberbach, appointed joindy. 
1756 Thomas Brock, jointed with the said Roger Comberbach, whom he 

survived. 
1786 William Hall. 
1795 George Whitley. 
1799 William Richards, who in the year 1813, appointed John Finchett- 

Maddock, his deputy. 
1817 May & John FmchetuMaddock, on the resignation of Wiffiam 

Richards. This gentleman at present (Feb. 1830) fflhi the office* 



GG 
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The corporation of Chester is composed of twenty- 
four aldermen and forty common- council men ; from? 
among them are chosen the mayor, recorder, two coro- 
ners, two treasurers and mnrengers, two leave-lookers ; 
the two sheriffs, on their appointment, are not necessarily 
of the corporate body, though one or both of them have 
usually been so ; nor does that office make them a con- 
stituent part of the select body, after the expiration of 
their year of office* 

The mayor of Chester, by ancient usage, confirmed 
by the charter of Henry VIL hascrowmoote and portmole* 
courts. The former must have been created by one of the 
earls of Chester, as we see by the following document* 
extracted from the rolls of the court of session at Chester, 
44 Henry HI. that it was in existence in 1360 :— " Be it 
remembered, that the sheriffs and commonalty of the city 
of Chester, bailed to the liberty of their town from the 
gaol of the castle of Chester, Dawe the son of Maurice, 
suspected of many robberies, and him afterwards deli- 
vered, and the same was soon afterwards attainted for 
stolen goods found upon him, and capital offences perpe- 
trated within their bailiwick/' 

In this court, the mayor, assisted by the recorder, 
tries all criminals excepting traitors; the former presides^ 
but the latter passes sentence of death, and may respite at 
pleasure. The portmote coert is also held before the 
mayor, every Monday fortnight, and holds pleas real, 
personal, and mixt, without writ. The jurisdiction of 
these courts, and of die city coroner*, eocteods through the 
city liberties, and on the river Dee to high water mark, 

* PortmoU is derived from the word port, Chester being an havm ftt 
ships, and moU a Sauna word for court. It appears from die ancient book* 
of the corporation, that the "portmote" was something analagous to the 
" / •law «* ? ,* wfcida signified originally, awarding to Jacob, "a general 
assembly of the peopla, teconidcr of, and order matters of thecommonwealth." 
There was anciently used by the Saxons a mote-beU, employed by the Eng- 
lish Saxons to summon people together to the court. The remains of this 
ancient custom is still retained in this city to this day, where a small bell is 
rang at St Peter's church, when the mayor and recorder go into court, at each 
of the general courts held in April, August, and October. 
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from Arnold's Eye below the city bridge, and opposite to 
tbe castle, to the Red-stones, near Hoyle-lake. 

The pentice court (so denominated from tbe build- 
ing m which it was formerly held) is held before the 
sheriffs, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, who have 
cognizance by plaint of personal actions here to any 
amount, but these causes may be removed from beating 
in the portmote, by order of the mayor, or petition of the 
parties. This court is also of very remote origin, more 
ancient perhaps than the cro wnmote, though the earliest 
roll extant of its existence, amongst the muniments of the 
corporation, is of the date of 1282. 

Another court known to oar local jurisprudence is 
denominated the sessions' court, created by the charter 
of the 21st Henry V1L power being given to bold it by 
the aldermen who arc justices of the peace, or to any four 
of them, the mayor and recorder being two. 

A fifth court formerly held was what was termed the 
passage court, required to meet every six weeks, and a 
bye-law was passed by the corporation, imposing a 
penalty on die sheriff*, if they failed to i*old them at die 
stipulated times. This court was to try ail causes which 
had been brought to issue in the pentice court, and tried 
by a jury. Although I have atated die original nature 
and constitution of the preceding courts ; yet the fact is, 
that at present they are only held three times a year, for 
the trial of criminal and civil causes, namely, the day 
before holding each assise for die county, and tbe day 
before the choosing of die mayor* 

There is also a sixth court occasionally held in the 
city, known by the name of tbe county court, created by 
the charter of Henry VIL This, however, is never held 
but for tbe purpose of election for members of parlia- 
ment, the pentice court being found more convenient and 
efficient. 

Of the honours ani duties of die chief officers of the 
select body, it may be necessary to give a short account. 
The mayor of course always ranks and acts as head of the 
gg2 
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corporation. He is invested by charter with the escheat* 
orship and clerkship of the markets ; in all public pro- 
cessions, he is attended by a sword-bearer, and sergeant 
at mace, the former being allowed to carry the sword 
with the " point upwards/' and the latter to have their 
emblems of dignity " gilt, or of silver, or silvered." As 
already intimated, the mayor presides over ail the courts 
of which be is cognizable. On the usual court-days, 
Wednesday and Saturday, his worship is generally at- 
tended upon the bench in the administration of justice, 
by some of the aldermen, all of diem who have passed 
the chair, being justices of the peace for life. 

The duties of recorder, town-clerk, treasurer, and 
coroner, are too well understood to need enumeration. 

Besides the duties usually devolving upon the office 
of sheriff, there is one, not less peculiar than irksome, 
which pertains to the sheriffs of the city of Chester; 
namely, that of being charged with the execution of all 
criminals, not only within the city, but the county also. 
Much doubt and obscurity have long prevailed as to the 
cause and origin of this custom; but as I intend investi- 
gating this subject in a separate article, nothing further 
need be said upon it here. 

The office of leave-looker is of ancient standing. It 
is quite clear, that as early as 1297, officers charged with 
similar functions as at the present day, were elected under 
the name of custos guild mercatar. Speaking of these, 
Webb, in King's Vale Royal, observes, " A continuance 
of the same officers remaineth to this day in the leave* 
lookers, who then were the head and chief of the citizens 
before a mayor was ordained, and still is reputed the head 
or chief of the forty, or the common-council of the city, 
and are chosen usually of the best ability of the same 
forty, as may expend and make provision in such matters 
as belong to the honour and dignity of the city, and to 
look to the profits and commodities of the city in such 
customs and duties as faH due by importations of mer- 
chandize into the same." They were accustomed to go 
xmnd the city, in order to preserve its privileges, and 
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*irere used to take small sums, called fawe^hokerage, for 
leave for non-freemen to sell wares by retail. In later 
limes the yeoman of .the pentice discharged this duty ; 
but at present there is little or no regard paid to this 
branch of revenue. 

The duties of the Murengers were formerly, of con- 
siderable extent and importance, and consisted in collect- 
ing the customs on imports, which were appropriated to 
the repairs of the city walls. The appointment of these 
officers is continued annually, but this source of revenue 
is almost entirely dried up. So long as the direct im- 
portation of Irish linens to this port was continued, an 
adequate sum was raised for this purpose, but that trade 
has long been diverted into other channels, and with ks 
disappearance the revenue has failed. The latter circum- 
stance will be more particularly noticed, when I come to 
speak of the trade of the city. 

The mode of electing the different branches and 
members of the corporation, as well as the constituent 
parts of which it is composed, have varied at different 
periods.* The charter of king Henry VII. is considered 



* There It a document amongst the corporation records, which purports 
to be a return to a guo warranto, under the statute of the 6th Edw. I. in 
which the constitution of the city is thus stated :—" The Maior and citizens 
of the cUty of Chester clayme to have liberties under- written, that is to say, 
that the citty of Chester be a free citty : and that the citizens may chute to 
them a maior of themselv es from year to year, the Friday next after the feast 
of St. Denyce, which shall jnake his oath to keep the laws of our sovereign 
Jord the prince, and the liberties and laws of the citty aforesaid. And also 
that they may chose to them two sheriffs of themselves, the day aforesaid, 
which in manner aforesaid the execution and commandments of the said Earl 
of Chester, and of the maior and citizens of Chester, truly shall do by their 
oaths, and to have Gildam Mercala* in the citty aforesaid, and to have free 
court of port-mote in the city aforesaid, of all quarrels growing within the 
<rftty aforesaid to be tried (that is to say) to have pleas of lands and tenements, 
and of repleven growing by plaint, in the port-mote, or writ and pleas of 
dower in a writ of right, which in the aforesaid port-mote by writ originally 
.ought to be served. And all other pleas to be holden in the pentice of the 
citty aforesaid, afore the sheriff there ; and to have two fairs by the year, one 
by a whole week next before the feast of the Nativity of John Baptist, and 
m the day of the tame feast, and one week next following : and another fair 
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tobettei^fTm»gowe<rfttecfcy; but the present mode 
of election differs from that prescribed by tfie charter, 
in tfce election of the aldermen and common council, by the 
select body, instead of by the citizens at large. This is a 
point which has divided the city for a long period of time, 
and given rise to numberless legal litigations. But as 
the author has already announced his intention of prefix- 
ing to his work a Political History of the city, he must 
take leave to reserve any further observations on this sub- 
ject to that portion of his labours. 



by one week next afore St. Michael, and on one week next following. And 
m two markets every week, that is to say, the Wednesday and the 8atj*day. 
And whatsoever to any fair or market belongeth." 
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C&arfcr*, ^raate, ^arU'amentarp &tte, &t. 
fcrfatflrt to tbt Cftg of £f)t*ttr. 



From what has already been advanced in the early 
part of the history, sufficient is disclosed to show the high 
antiquity of the city of Chester. And as this is unques- 
tionable, so there are few, If any, places in the kingdom, 
that can boast such lucid evidences, from written docu- 
ments, of that fact. Nor is it a little creditable to our 
local ancestors, that these have been scrupulously pre- 
served amtdfet the varied political convulsions that have 
agitated the city in different periods ; and at present, the 
order and excellent arrangement of the city muniment- 
room, at the Exchange, are the theme of unmingled 
praise by those individuals who have occasion to refer to 
original documents. 

The original grant of peculiar immunities to the city, 
by our first local monarch, is not known to be in exist- 
ence; but that such were actually promulged is undenia- 
ble, as all the subsequent charters advert to previous 
grants. The three following ones, translated from their 
originals, and numbered in the order of time in which 
they were given, will be greatly esteemed by the curious 
in our local antiquities; for although I have seen them 
referred to by most of oar historians, they have never 
found their way into print. — 

CHARTER I. 
a Handle, Earl of Chester, to his constable and dapi- 
pher, justice and sheriff, and all his barons and bailiffs, 
and all bis men, French as well as English, future as 
present, greeting, be it known to you all, that I have 
given and granted, and by present charter have confirmed 
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to all my citizens of Chester, their guild mercatory, witfir 
all liberties and free customs, which they ever better and 
freely and quietly have had in the times of my ancestors, 
in the aforesaid guild. And 1 prohibit on the forfeiture 
to me often pounds if any one shall disturb them. These 
witnesses :— Roger, Constable of Chester ; Ralph de 
Monte Alto, Steward of Chester ; William and Robert 
Patrick; Philip de Orreby; Richard and William de 
Boidell ; Richard Phitton ; Luilph de Twamlow ; Rauno 
de Davenham ; Warin de Vernon ; Robert, the son of the 
fisher: Peter, the clerk ; Earl Richard; Fisher Herbert,, 
of Pulford; William de Verdon; Thomas, the clerk. 
Written in the presence of the Earl, and many others at 
Chester/' 

CHARTER IL 
" Randle earl of Chester, to his constable, dapifer, 
justices, bailiffs, and all his barons, and all his men,.. 
French and English, as well to come as present, — be it 
known to you all, that I have given and granted, and by 
my present charter have confirmed to all my citizens of 
Chester, all the liberties and all the free customs which 
tbey ever better and more freely and quietly have had in 
the times of any of my predecessors; and particularly an 
acquittance and release of recognizance and proporta- 
ment, in the said city of Chester for ever. And that if 
any citizen of my aforesaid city die, his testament reason- 
ably made may be good in law, and firm wheresoever he 
may die. And that if any citizen shall make any pur- 
chase in open day and before witnesses, and suit shall 
afterwards come from a Frenchman or an Englishman, 
who can reasonably challenge the thing bought, the citi- 
zen who shall have made that purchase may be quit of 
me and my bailiffs, by losing do much only, and restoring 
what he shall have bought, if he cannot otherwise satisfy 
the challenge ; but if suit shall arise from a Welshman, 
who can reasonably challenge the price erf the thing 
bought, he may give back to the citizen what the same 
citizen shall be reasonably able to show that he gave for 
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the thing bought And thai if a citizen in the aforesaid 
city shall have leal to any one his chattels, it may be law* 
fill for him to take surety in the city for the recovery of 
his chattels, without lfceac* or demand from my sheriff 
or other bailiff. And if any citizen of the aforesaid city 
in my service shall have been skin, it may be done with, 
his chattels as if he should bare made a reasonable testa- 
ment. All these the aforesaid liberties and free customs 
to the aforesaid citizens I have given and granted, and by 
my present charter have confirmed to them and their 
heirs, to be had and held of me and my heirs freely and 
quietly, and peaceably for evei\ And I forbid that any 
one disturb them or their heirs therein, under the for* 
feiture of 10/. These being witnesses— Roger, Constable 
of Chester; Ralph de Monte Alto, Steward of Chester; 
Ralph de Mainwaring; William and Robert Patrick; 
Phillip de Orreby; Richard and William de Boidell; 
Richard Phitton ; Luilph de Twamlowe ; Handle de 
Davenham ; Warin de Vernon ; Robert, the Soft of Picol $ 
Peter k Clerk; Earl Richard; Pick Herbert 'de Pul- 
ford ; William de Vernon ; Thomas Clark ; and many 
others at Cheater." 

CHARTER III. 
" Randle, Earl of Chester, to his constable, daptfer, 
justice, sheriff, barons, knights, bailiffs, and all his men, 
present and to come, greeting : Know ye, that I have 
granted, and by my present charter have confirmed, to 
my demesne men of Chester, and to their heirs, that no 
erne may buy or sell any kind of merchandize* which shall 
have come to the city of Chester by sea or land, but them 
or their heirs, or by their favor, unless the fairs appointed 
on the nativity of St. John the Baptist* and on the feast 
of St. Michael. Wherefore I will that my aforesaid men, 
and their heirs, may have and hold the before-mentioned 
liberty from me and my heirs for ever, freely, quietly, 
honorably, and peaceably; and I prohibit on the for- 
feiture of 10/. to be taken for my use, that no one may 
hinder or trouble them in respect of the aforesaid liberty 

HH 
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Witnesses :— the Lord Hugh, then Abbot of Chester; 
Phillip de Orreby, then Justice of Chester ; Warren de 
Vernon 5 William de Venables; Peter le Clerk; Roger 
de Mainwaring ; Hugh and Thomas de Spencer; Alured 
de Suligne; William Pincerna, Norman Pantulf; Adam 
de Yeland ; David de Malpas ; Josecram de Helsby ; 
Richard de Rengeslegh; Hugh and Geoffrey de Dutton; 
Master Hugh ; and many others/ 9 

All the above charters are without date, a circum- 
stance which has led all our local historians into gross 
mistakes as to the period of their grant. Webb, in the 
Vale Royal, has led the way to these errors, which have 
been adopted, without examination, by those who fol- 
lowed him ; he says, " The first charter that I find men- 
tioned is from the Jin C Ranulph, Earl of Chester/' which 
" makes a large grant to the city, and warrants the same 
strongly against his heirs, and appoints 'forfeitures upon 
all that shall withstand, which charter is without date ;" 
adding, that this charter was confirmed by the other two 
Randals, with additions. He then places among the at- 
testing witnesses, " Domino Hugone, Abbate Cestriae." 
Now Randal, the first earl, demised in 1128, whereas 
Hugh, the eighth abbot, was not installed until the year 
1208, that is, in the time of Randal Blundeville. The 
Messrs. Lysons state the feet in the same way, in which 
they are followed by Mr* Ornjerod, Dr. Pigott, Mr. Han- 
shall, &c. It may be equally demonstrated that the 
second charter was not the grant of the second Randal. 
It will be seen, that the signature of PMlip de Orreby is 
appended to all the three charters. Now it is impossible 
that he could have been a witness even to the second 
charter, if it had been granted by Randal II. taking it to 
be in the last year of his reign. This earl died in 1153, 
and Philip de Orreby lived to the year 1231, a period of 
seventy-eight years— an interval far too great to allow 
his being a party to documents so distantly asunder. 
Besides, the second charter, as well as the first, bears the 
name of Roger Lacy, the constable, who was contempo- 
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rary with Orreby, and is the same who flew to the rescue 
of Randal Blundeville, while besieged in the castle of 
Rhuddlan. Nor have I been able to find in the public 
grants of either of the first Randals, of which Sir Peter 
Leicester gives a long list, any of the names of these three 
individuals, as subscribing witnesses, except that of Hugh 
the abbot, erroneously placed by Webb to the first charter; 
nor are the names of any of them mentioned in the trans- 
actions of the two first Randals. That the third charter 
was granted by Blnndeviile, is undeniable, being attested 
by Hugh, the abbot, installed as before-mentioned in 
1208, and by Philip de Orreby, els justice of Chester, to 
which dignity he was appointed about 1202. 

Upon a thorough examination of the whole, I there- 
fore arrive at this conclusion, that all the above three 
charters were granted by the same individual, namely, 
Randal Blundeville ; and this hypothesis receives- an in- 
creased probability from the circumstance, that his reign 
extended to the unusual period of fifty-one years. It will 
be observed, that in each a recognition is made of pre- 
viously existing grants, and it is certain the city had 
received favourable immunities as early as the local mo- 
narchy, and indeed before that period, though I know of 
no written document extant, to ascertain their precise 
character. Perhaps some of my readers may deem the 
time and space occupied in this discussion but ill em- 
ployed. But although this may be the case with some, 
who seek in local history entertainment, rather than in- 
formation, yet there are others, who would justly deem 
an history incomplete, unless the author paid some regard 
to ascertaining correct data for the facts he narrates. 
Subjoined is an enumeration of the various charters, 
grants, &c. made to the city from the above period, down 
to the present time, with some particulars in those which 
are deemed most important. 

Earl John, the Scot, granted the same powers to the 
Gnild Mercatorie, " as freely as in the time of his uncle 
hh2 
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Randal." There was likewise a charter from King John 
in confirmation of other charters granted by King Henry 
II. which seems to have related to the customs between 
Chester and Ireland. 

King Henry III. granted three charters under the 
great seal as king of England ; by him the first mayor 
was created after he took the earldom of Chester into his 
own hands, in the twenty-second year of bis reign. One 
of the said charters shews that tie had seen the former 
charters of Randal, Earl of Chester and Lincoln, and doth 
grant and confirm, that none shall buy and sell merchan- 
dize in the city but citizens, except at the fairs mentioned 
in the charters of Randal, and he' willeth that the said 
citizens shall have the same freedoms to them and their 
heirs for ever.— An. 32. Hen. III. 

King Edward I. appointed the mayor and citizens of 
Chester to furnish two ships to serve in his wars in Scot- 
land,— An. 4. Edw. I. 

The same King Edward I. confirmed the former 
charters of his father Henry III. and also the charters of 
Randal, Earl of Chester, &c. and the same king, by the 
•awe charter, gave the city of Chester, with the appurte- 
nances, liberties, and freedoms to the citizens of Chester, 
and their heirs, to be holden of him and his heirs for ever, 
P*yiog yearly IQOL ; he granted also the office of coroner, 
and that the citizens should have Socke, Sacke, Tole, 
Theam, lafeng-theof, Outfang-theof, and to he free 
throughout all his lands and dominions of Tole, Passage, 
&c. Tins charter was dated at York.— An. 28. Edw. I. 

Edward III. after reciting the said charter of King 
Edward I. his grandfather, confirmed as well the former 
charters of the earls, as also the said charter of Edward I. 
—This is dated Worcester, An. 1. Edw. III. 

The same king again confirmed the former charters, 
and farther granted to the citizens the vacant grounds 
within the city, with liberty to build upon the same.— 
Dated An. 1. Edw. I. 

The same king did by another charter confirm his for- 
mer, infeUer wordaandstroqger language.— An.26. Ed. III. 
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Edward Prince of Wales, and Earl of Chester, son of 
Edward HI. and commonly called the Black Prince, did 
by his charter, directed to the mayor and citizens, grant 
the fee farm of Chester, being a hundred pounds a year, 
to the Earl of Arundell, for the term of his life. 

The same prince and earl, also confirmed the former 
liberties and charters, and particularly and distinctly 
specified the boundaries of the city, viz, from a spot called 
the Iron Bridge on the Eccleston-road, across the W rex- 
ham-road to the Leach, then crossing Saltney-marsh, 
near the second mile-stone, and the river up to Blacon 
Point, along the old course of the river turning up to 
Stone Bridge, by the brook side, cross the Parkgate- 
road, up to Bachepool, along the side of the brook to 
Flookersbrook, then crossing the canal and the two turn- 
pike-roads to London, down to the river side and up to 
Iron Bridge, making a circuit of about twelve or fourteen 
miles. This charter also gave to the mayor and citizens 
the jurisdiction of the river Dee, from Iron Bridge to 
Arnold's-eye, now called the Red Stones, near Hoylake, 
to which place the duty of the city coroner extends. — 
Dated An. 28. Edw. III. 

King Richard II. by his letters patent* shews the 
ruinous state of the city and of the haven, and therefore 
released to the citizens seventy- three pounds ten shillings 
and eightpence, parcel of the hundred pounds for the fee- 
farm reserved by the charter of Edward I. for which the 
city was in arrears. — An. J. Rich. II. 

The same king granted to the city, the profits of the 
passage, towards the building and repairing the bridge of 
the Dee.— An. 2. Rich. II. 

The same king confirmed all former rights and pri- 
vileges, — An. 3. 

Also he granted to the citizens the murage for four 
years.— An. 18. 

The same king granted to the citizens the profits of 
the murage duties, towards the reparation of the walls of 
the city, for five years,— An. 21. Rich. II. 
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The same King Richard II. by the name of King of 
England and France, Lord of Ireland, Prince of Wales, and 
Earl of Chester, confirmed the former charters and liber- 
ties in stronger words ; and under the seal of the earl- 
dom, erected it into a principality, which title however 
was annulled in the following reign. — An. 22. Rich. II. 

The same king, using the above style, to remedy Such 
demunities as had happened to the city, and for the fur- 
therance of justice in the same city, did grant to his 
subjects, mayors, sheriffs, and commonalty of the said 
city, leave to hold their courts, and limited what processes 
they might award in actions personal, felonies, appeals, 
processes of outlawry, as to the common law. This 
charter carried great authority, was under the seal of the 
earldom, and dated at Chester, the 4th of August, An. 22. 
Rich. II. 

King Henry IV. granted a pardon to the mayor and 
citizens for the service and aid they had given to Henry 
Percy. An. 5. Hen. IV. 

Henry Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, eldest 
son of King Henry IV. confirmed all former charters, and 
gave 'the mayor and citizens power to hold and enjoy 
their ancient freedoms. 

The same Henry, Prince and Earl, granted the mayor 
and citizens, the profits of the murage and bridge tower, 
durante bene placito, An. 10. Hen. IV. 

And in the third year of this king, a reservation of 
the tythe of the roodeye was by him confirmed, u that the 
parson of Trinity should not have it." 

King Henry VI. confirmed all former charters, An. 4. 
The same king, by his charter, stating the great con- 
course of strangers and others, with merchandise to 
Chester, by reason of the goodness of the port, and the 
great trade for victuals and other things, in and out of 
Wales, to the great profit of the city, until the late rebel- 
lion (which seems to have been that of Owen Glendower), 
shewed how the same port of Chester was lamentably 
decayed, by reason of the abundance of sand, which had 
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choaked the creek, did for these reasons release to the 
city 10/. of the fee farm, reserved by Edward I. ; also he 
released parcel of the fee farm for which the sheriffs of 
the city were in arrears before the auditor. — An. 25. 

Edward IV. released 50/. of the said fee farm, which 
must be either the former or some other arrears. — An. 1. 
Ed. IV. 

King Henry VII. did in the first year of his reign, 
remit for ever to the citizens of Chester, the sum of 80/. 
per ann. being part of the fee farm rent ; the remaining 
20/. is still paid. Also, 

The same Henry VII. did in the 21st year of his 
reign, grant a very full, favorable, and. important charter, 
which has, however, by one of its provisions, caused 
much party animosity in the city ; this charter instituted 
the office of recorder, erected the city into a county by 
itself, and granted it to the citizens and commonalty (ex- 
cepting the castle), to be governed by a corporation, 
which he empowered them to elect in the following 
terms : — 

* u We will also, and give and grant for us, our 
heirs, and successors, to the above-named citizens and 
commonalty, their heirs and successors, that they and 
their successors for ever, have power to elect, make, and 
create, every successive year, twenty-four fellow citizens, 
of the said city aforesaid, for aldermen; as also forty 
other citizens of the said city, for the common council of 
the said city. • Which twenty-four citizens so chosen and 
created, shall for ever henceforth have and bear the name 
of aldermen of the city of Chester ; out of which twenty- 
four aldermen, one, by the unanimous consent and assent 
of the mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and the other citizens of 



* " Volumus etiam, damus et concediraus pro nobis et heredibus nostril 
prefatis Civibus et Communitati, heredibus et successoribus suis, quod ipsi 
et successors sui imperpetuum, singulis annis successivis, viginti quatuor 
concives civitatis predict® in Aldermanos, necnon quadraginti alios dyes 
ejusdem civitatis pro communi consilio civitatis illius, eligere, facere, et 
creare, possint; qui quidem viginti-quatuor concives sic electi et creati, 
nomen Aldermannorum civitatis Cestris habeant et gerant imperpetuum.*' 
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the common council aforesaid) shall be chosen and ap- 
pointed recorder of the city aforesaid. We will also, and 
grant for us and our heirs, that the aforesaid citizens and 
commonalty, their heirs and successors, shall hare, make, 
aud have power to chuse from among themselves every 
successive year for ever, a mayor of the said city ; and 
that every mayor of the said city for the time being, so 
soon as he shall be chosen and appointed mayor of the 
city, be our escheator, and clerk of the market, &c. All 
fellow citizens of the said city, suburbs, and hamlets, 
dwelling within the said city, suburbs and hamlets of the 
said city, who chuse to be present at the election of the 
mayor, every year, upon Friday next, after the feast of St. 
Dennis, may meet together freely and without hindrance, 
at the Common-hall of the said city, who there being 
met, or the greater part of them, shall name two citizens, 
dwelling in the said city, that are most sufficient, discreet, 
and best able (of the number of the twenty-four alder- 
men) in the said city, suburbs, and villages, to be chosen 
in form following : — Either of them may or may not, 
heretofore, have been mayor or sheriffs of that city, and 
shall in no wise have occupied the office of sheriff, for the 
space of three years, next preceding the Friday after the 
feast of St. Dennis aforesaid ; of which two so named, the 
greater part of the aforesaid aldermen and sheriffs then 
and there present, by scrutiny, shall name, chuse, and 
appoint one mayor ; and if it so fell out, that in the elec- 
tion or nomination of this one person for mayor, the 
discordant voices be in number equal, then we will that 
the voice of the mayor for the time being, shall be taken 
and accounted for two ; but in chusing the sheriffs of the 
city, this form shall be observed, viz.— That the mayor, 
sheriffs, aldermen, and other citizens of the said city and 
county, dwelling there, if they chuse to be present at the 
election of such sheriffs, may without contradiction, upon 
Friday next, after the feast of St. Dennis, yearly assemble 
snd meet together; when the mayor, sheriff^, and alder- 
men for the time being, or the greater part of them then 
and there personally being, shall the same day freely ebuoe 
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aft able and sufficient person for one sheriff of the city ; 
and the other said fellow. citizens, then and there present, 
or the greater part of them, one other able and sufficient 
person for the other sheriff of the said city ; which two, 
so chosen sheriffs of the said county and city, shall from 
the. aforesaid Friday next,, after the feast of St. Dermis, 
for one whole year, be and remain," &e. 

This, charter provides, that the sheriffs shall hold 
weekly courts to determine all pleas ai\d assizes, by plaint, 
(without writ) coming before them, concerning all con- 
tracts md, cases arising within the city aforesaid. It 
empowers the mayor of this city and his successors, to 
have .their sword carried before them with the point 
upwards (in the absence of the king and his heirs) in the 
presence of all the nobles and lords of the realm of Eng- 
land. And that the Serjeants at mace of the mayor and 
sheriffs of the city, and their successors, for the time 
being, may bear their maces gilt, or silver, or silvered, 
and adorned with the escutcheon and royal arms, as well 
in , the presence of the king and his heirs, as in the pre- 
sence of his consort, his mother, and heirs and successors 
aforesaid, : within the said city. — The mayor and his suc- 
cessors may chuse two citizens, to act as coroner for the 
king within the liberties. Also the mayor and citizens 
and their successors may every year elect two citizens to 
be overseers of the walls of the city, called murengersy 
and that they, thus chosen, may every year collect and 
receive a certain custom or subsidy, called murage, towards 
th$ maintenance and building of the walls, as of old it hath 
been levied in the said city. No king's officers to inter- 
meddle in the affairs of the city. The aforesaid mayor, 
aldermen, and sheriffs, may in case of need and for the 
good of the citizens, make bye laws, with the assent of 
the forty \ other fellow citizens yearly ehosen/m the man- 
ner before directed, as to them may seem expedient, so 
that, however, these ordinances be profitable to the king 
and his people, and agreeable to good faith and reason as 
aforesaid. 
1 1 
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It grants the Northgate tower to the mayor and sheriffs 
for a prison, as in time past it had been used. Abo 
grahts the fishery of the Dee to the citizens, and its cus- 
tody, from the use of unlawful nets and other devices for 
the destruction of young fish, or in case of any violation 
of any statute already or hereafter to be enacted, to the 
mayor or sheriffs of the city. Also that the mayor and 
recorder of the city* and their successors for ever, and 
those aldermen who have been mayors of the city, as abo 
those who hereafter shall sustain that burden, shall so 
long as they shall be alderman there,* jointly and seven- 
ally be keepers of the peace, within and through the 
liberties of the city, without any other commission to be 
given them, than these letters patent, &e. &c. 

Also that the citizens be not in afty way restrained of 
any privileges or ancient customs of the seme city, but 
that they and their heirs and successors keep all their 
liberties and free customs perfect, and inviolate as at atfy 
time heretofore they have done. thM the rtfotesafet 
mayor and citizens, &e. have and hold the city h&nflets 
and suburbs of the same, with all lands* tenements, profits, 
commodity, escheats, forfeits, deodarids, amereiattiewts* 
fines, and a certain custom called murage, with all other 
rights and things aforesaid, howsoever belonging or ap- 
pertaining to the city, &c. due to the king and his heirs, 
the earls of Chester, as fee farm of him, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, the earls of Chester* paying the aforesaid earls 
yeartjr, at the Eacbeqiter of Chester, for the tenure of the 
phthises, twenty p&mds of silver, and no toore, at the 
feast of Easter, and St* Michael the Archangel, by equal 
portions. Also the mayor and citizens may build upon 
fell tide void places, rind make the most, and reap the 
benefit thereof. cc In witness whereof, we have caused 
these our letters to be made patent, witness dtirs&f at 
Chester, the sixth day of April, the tweftty-fihrt year of 
our reign." 

* "Quamdiu Aldermanni ibidem steterint." 
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This charters! Henry VIL has only the great seal of 
the county palatine affixed. / 

King Henry VIII. directed his letters in pfarebment, 
Under his privy seal* la the mayor of the city, charging 
that the inhabitants should remain within the same for 
the defence thereof; and not suffer any person by virtue 
of any of his letters, to take away any men in the city, 
without they mentioned the revocation of the said letters 
so directed to the mayor. 

The same King Henry VIII. by an act passed in the 
37th year of his reign, the preamble to which states, that 
justice had not been equally dealt in the county of Chester, 
(or in the several counties of Wales) as in other parts of 
the realm, enacted that for the fixture, justices of the 
peace should be appointed in Cheshire and Wales, as in 
other parts of the kingdom. 

The county palatine of Cheater having in former 
times had a parliament of ks own, sent no representatives 
to the parliament of the realm, but having been abridged 
erf sow* ancient privileges, the inhabitants petitioned that 
they nright be allowed to send their knights and burgesses 
to parliament, in consequence of which petition it was 
enacted, in the 38nd year of the said king, that in future 
two knights should be returned to parliament for the 
county palatine, and two burgesses for the city of Chester. 

The same king, by an act in the 33rd year of his 
reign, removed the sanctuary from Manchester to Chester. 
The act reserved a power to the king, that if it should 
appear that Chester was not a fit place for a sanctuary, 
he might, by his proclamation, appoint some other town 
or place in Hs stead. On the passing of tfiis act, Hugh 
Aldersey, the mayor in 1541-2, accompanied by Mr. 
Foulk Dutton, went up with a petition to the king, and 
represented to his majesty that Chester being a port-town, 
and situated on the borders of Wales, was a very unfit 
place for a sanctuary for malefactors, and that it would 
be attended with great inconvenience to the merchants and 
inhabitants ; the king acceded to their petition, and by pro- 
clamation removed the sgnctuary from Chester to Stafford. 
n2 
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Queen Elizabeth did by her letters patent, dated at 
Westminster, April the 8th, in the 5th year of her reign, 
confirm the charter of her grandfather king Henry VII. 
The mayor and citizens having in due form surrendered 
absolutely the above letters patent, confirmatory of the 
charter of Henry VII. 

The same Queen Elizabeth did on the 14th of June, 
in the 16th year of her reign, grant other letters patent 
under the great seal of England, and did confirm and re- 
capitulate verbatim the above mentioned charter of king 
Henry VII. her grandfather, 7 and did ordain that the same 
be taken and accepted for the city charter, and moreover 
did add to the same, " that so oft as it shall fall out that 
the mayor or sheriffs of the city aforesaid, or any of them 
do die within the year of their offices, that the aldermen, 
citizens, and commonalty, who wish to be present at the 
new election, may assemble and gather themselves to- 
gether in the Common-hall of the city, on the Friday 
next after the death of the mayor or sheriffs, deceased, 
and then and there they may, and must chuse and appoint 
some one of the most discreet and fit person in the num- 
ber of the twenty-four aldermen, in such manner and 
form as in the yearly election of the mayor of the city 
aforesaid they are accustomed to do; which mayor, so 
chosen and made, shall before all the aldermen present, 
take that oath which die mayors of the city before were 
wont to take. And if the mayor so chosen and made be 
not present at the election, then on the Friday next after 
his coming home, he shall take his oath before the afore- 
said aldermen, or at least four of them in the Common- 
hall aforesaid ; and after the death of every sheriff, de- 
ceasing as aforesaid, they shall elect and name one, out 
of the forty who are the common council of the city afore- 
said, for sheriff, in such manner and form as in the yearly 
election of sheriffs in the year aforesaid, they accustom to 
do ; which sheriff so chosen, shall take his oath before 
the mayor then being, and the sheriffs so chosen shall 
continue in their offices from the day and time of the 
election aforesaid, until the Friday next after the feast of 
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St. Dennis, when they are wont to cbuse new officers." — 
This same charter goes on to give power to the mayor 
and citizens to hold lands, &c. to a certain amount; also 
it provides for the safe custody of the goods of orphans 
(as in the city of Jjondon) by the mayor and citizens j 
it grants a pardon to the mayor and citizens, with acquit- 
ance from all fines and forfeits for any improper exercise 
of their liberties, franchises, jurisdiction, &c. — This char* 
ter has the great seal of England, is dated 14th June, in 
the 16th year of Elizabeth, and signed by the queen her- 
self, with the authority of parliament. 

King James I. in 1604, gave a confirmation of the 
charter, which seems to have been merely complimentary. 
The year following his majesty wished to nominate a re- 
corder, and by his letter to the mayor, aldermen and 
burgesses, dated Nov. 22nd. in the 3rd year of his reign, 
required them to elect Hugh Mainwaring, u givinge us 
therebie a testimonie .of your comformitie to any thing yt 
is recommended from us to you." This unconstitutional 
demand of James was respectfully but firmly protested 
against by the corporation of Chester, in a spirited letter, 
which for the honour of the city deserves to be transmitted 
to posterity :~- 

" To the King's moste excellent Majestic. 

"Most dreade and most gracious Spv'igne. In 
obedience of yo'r Ma' ties letters to us addressed dated 
xxijth of November laste but delivered firste the tennth 
of this instant January for the electinge of Hughe Main- 
wairinge unto the office of Recorder, within this citie 
w'ch now is become voied by the death of our late Recor- 
der the vjth of this month. Wee the Maior, Aldermen, 
and Counsell of the said citie, unto whom the election 
belongeth assembled ourselfes together upon receipte of 
your Highness said letters. But forasmuch as by the said 
charter granted unto us by your noble progenitor Henrie 
vijth of blessed Memorie, and tatelie confirmed by your 
Ma' tie, noe person is eligible to that office, excepte he be 
one of the xxiiij Aldermen, and none can be chosen an 
Alderman excepte he be first infiranchised and made a free 
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citizen amongeste us. Such the said Hughe Mam- 
waringe is not, nor ever came hither in person to desyre 
the same, ,but is a meere stranger to us and the state of 
this incorporation, for the observation of w'ch Charter 
and aH other liberties granted to this Citie we have take* 
our corporate oathes. Wee therefore your Ma'ties most 
humble and loyall subjectes cannot without expresse 
breach of our oathes and infrmginge of our liberties elect 
the said Hughe Mainwairinge to be our Recorder; of 
wbfch our juste excuse wee do most humbly beseeche 
your Ma'ties gracious acceptacon. And that your High- 
ness will be pleased of your accustomed graoe and cle- 
mencie to vouchsafe unto us our free election and to give 
us leave to mafce choise of a man to that office who is 
.capable thereof by our Charter, whereof at this tyme 
there are div*se amongest us whoe are alreadie Aldermen 
of this Citie and such as have heretofore donne good ser- 
vice to this Corporation, and evrie waie fitt for the place 
both for their learninge in the lawes, their knowledge 
and experience of our orders and liberties, and their 
sinceritie in the true religion. And wee your Ma'ties 
moste loyall subjectes accordinge to our most bounden 
duities doe and will always upon the Knees of our hartes 
praie to the Almightie God for the most happie and pros- 
perous state 0/ your most excellente Ma'tie jonge raigne 
over us.* 1 

King Charles I. had substantial proof of the loyally of 
the citizens of Chester, and the devotion of the corpora- 
tion to his cause ; he had frequent correspondence with 
the mayor, but he does not appear to have made any 
alteration in the local government, or to have passed any 
act particularly affecting the city. Prom the unshaken 
fidelity and courageous loyalty which the corporation had 
evinced for king Charles, the parliament on September 
17th, 1659, passed a vote to dissolve it and take away its 
charter. This, however, was in the February following, 
declared nuH and void. 

Oliver Cromwell, as Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth, did by his letters patent, dated ait Westminster, 
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on die 23rd of Jund, 1668, grant to the mayor, aldermen, 
and citizens of Chester, and their successors, the hospitaf 
of St. John the Baptist, and aH lands &c thereunto be- 
longing, and ordered that Richard Mirahull, then mayor, 
and his successors in office; should be the masters and 
keepers of the said hospHal for the time being. This 
charter is in English, highly ortiawented, h**a half length 
portrait of the protector, and is sealed with the great seal 
of the Common wealthy on one side the armorial quarter- 
ing^ supporters* motto, &c. and on the other to eques- 
trian figure of Cromwell ; the impression is remarkably 
well executed, and in the most perfect preservation. 

King Charles fl. in the lOtf* year of his reign, did 
confirm the charter of Henry VII. and renewed oil the 
ancient lights of the City. 

The same king Charles II. did towards the latter end 
of bis reign, cause an information to be filed against the 
corporation of Chester, 1n the natirte of a fuo uarranto^ 
with a view to procure by some means or other, either 
the absolute destruction of the terporrtkfti, or £et the 
power of it into the hands of the crown* this design it 
appears succeeded, for the ttftiporafcion suffered jadgtoent 
to go by default, not appearing to defend themselves ; their 
franchises were then eebed into the king's hands, and in 
the term following thefe w*b a final judgment entered up 
against them by which they ware ouMed of the franchise 
of being the corporation of Chester. We do not give the 
particulars of this charter, inasmuch as it has been de- 
ckled by the House of Lords to be raid; but the main 
feature of it was to exclude certtu* civic officers who 
were opposed to the fatrodocOon of die Catholics, and 
for the 4Kchn*ion of the Duke of York, afterwards James 
II* from the crown, giving the king farther power <rf 
amoval, and girhig to the ^leet body the power of electa 
jng the mayor, eherifib, aldermen, oommofr-ceu*ioil y 
and aH 'the office**, to the entire Wttdusion of the coto- 
manity. 

King James II, in pursuance of the power of remov- 
ing corporate officers, according to. the above charter of 
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bis brother, did by an order of council made at the court 
of Windsor, on August 12th, 1668, amove all, or nearly 
all, the members of the corporation. 

The same king, did also by warrant, dated Windsor, 
28th of August, 1688, direct his attorney-general to pre* 
pare a bill for incorporating -the inhabitants of the cky of 
Chester. And the same king did by his letters patent, 
bearing date 25th September, in the same year, incorpo- 
rate the citizens and inhabitants, and appointed Sir 
Thomas Stanley, Bart, mayor, with all the other officers 
of the city; which last charter, however, contained the 
same power of amoval by the crown, as that granted in 
the 37th of Charles II. — James was soon after, though too 
late, convinced of the necessity of ingratiating himself 
with the people, in order to retain his falling throne, and 
he accordingly did oil the 17th of Oetober, in the said 
fourth year of his reign, issue " A proclamation for re- 
storing corporations to their aadent charters, liberties, 
rightsy and franchises," and the said king did accordingly 
grant his letters patent, under the great seal of England, 
commonly called the charter of restitution, bearing date 
the 26th day of Oetober, in the fourth year of his reign, 
as follows:— 

Know ye, that we— have pardoned, remitted, re- 
leased, and quitted claim, and by these presents— do 
wholly pardon, remit, release, and quit claim, to the mayor 
and citizens of out* city of Chester, the judgments given 
against— the aforesaid citizens— in Hilary term, in the 35th 
and 36th years of the reign of, our mo^t dear brother 
Charles II. upon an information in the nature of a quo 
warranto, theretofore exhibited by Sir Robert Sawyer, 
Knight, attorney-general— before the king himself— at 
Westminster— and also all seizures and prpce§sthereuppn 
had ; and all and singular forfeitures, pains, and penalties, 
by the said citizens— by reason of the said judgments— 
also, all and singular claims and demands of us, our heirs 
and successors, against any liberties, privileges, or fran- 
chises, by the said citizens— before the time — of rendering 
the said judgments, lawfully held or enjoyed— and farther, 
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4a restore and grant to them, the mayor and citizens of 
the city of Chester aforesaid, all and singular liberties, 
franchises, lands, tenements, rents, jurisdictions, heredita- 
ments, &c. whatever, which to them in any wise apper- 
tained, at or before the time of rendering the said judg- 
ments ; and further, we do, for us, our heirs and successors, 
by these presents, constitute and restore to William 
Streete, Esq. (who was mayor of the city of Chester afore- 
said, at the time of rendering the aforesaid judgments), 
the office of mayor of the city ; also we constitute and 
restore Sir William Williams, Knight and Baronet, the 
office and place of recorder and alderman of the same 
city. And we constitute and restore to William, Earl of 
Derby, Thomas, Earl Rivers, Sir Thomas Grosvenor, 
Bart. Sir Peter Pindar, Bart. Roger Whitley, Esq. the 
said William Streete, Thomas Wilcox, Richard Wright, 
Thomas Sympson, Henry Lloyd, William Ince, John 
Anderson, George Mainwaring, Peter Edwards, Nathaniel 
Williamson, William Wilson, Edward Gulton, and Hugh 
Starkey, gentlemen, (who were aldermen of the said city 
at the Eke time of rendering the said judgement), the 
several and respective offices of aldermen. And we con- 
stitute and restore to Robert Warren, the office of sheriff 
of the said city, to hold and exercise the same several 
respective offices and places, in such and as ample man- 
ner and form as before rendering the said judgment. 
And that the said mayor, recorder, aldermen and sheriffs, 
and the ^common council of the city aforesaid, shall chuse 
and cause to be chosen others in the places of aldermen, 
sheriffs, and citizens of the common council aforesaid, 
now vacant within the said city, in such and the like 
manner and form as the aldermen, sheriffs, and citizens- 
of the said city of Chester, in the common council of the 
said city, at or before the time of rendering the said 
judgment, were elected. And also that they cause the 
citizens of the said city, to be assembled in the common 
hall of the said city, to make election, and do all things 
requisite wd aco*stomed, and to be done in the usual 
manner, &c &c. Given at Westminster, the 26th of 
October* By the lung himselfc 

KK 
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In the Hth and 12th years of William and Mary, an 
act of parliament was passed) "to enable the mayor and 
citizens of Chester, to recover and preserve the naviga- 
tion of the river Dee." In the 6th of Geo. II. another 
act was obtained for the same purpose, by which the 
undertaking was transferred to Nathaniel Kinderley ; and 
in the Hth of the same king, the like powers and privi- 
leges were invested in an incorporated company, now 
known by the appellation of the River Dee Company. 
Other acts were subsequently granted; bat as it is my 
intention to introduce a condensed history of the Dee 
Navigation, when I come to review the trade of Chester, 
nothing more is here necessary to be added. 

King George II. did by an act in the 26th year of his 
reign, * For the stopping of a distemper in horned cattle," 
alter the day of the annual election of mayor, sheriffs, 
treasurers, coroners, and leave-lookers of the city of Ches- 
ter, from the Friday next after the feast of St. Dennis, to 
the Friday next after every 20th of October, in order to 
.avoid the inconvenience which would arise to the citizens, 
from the alteration of the style bringing the ancient day 
of election into the fair week. Anno. 96 Geo. H. cap. 34, 
sect. 4. 

In the second year of Geo. III. an important act was 
obtained for regulating the Police of the city, entitled, 
" An Act for better regulating the poor, maintaining a 
nightly watch, lighting, paving, and cleansing the streets, 
rows, and passages, and providing fire engines and fire- 
men, and regulating the hackney coachmen,* chairmen, 
carters, and porters, within the city of Chester/' The 
principal provisions of this act are the following :— It 
directs the incorporation of certain persons, to be elected 
by the parishes within the city, as guardians of the poor, 
who with the mayor, recorder, and aldermen, being jus- 
tices of the peace, were to be in name and feet, one body, 

• This pravisian In the act appears to 1m perfectly nugatory. No . 
fcackney. coaches have ever been established in Chester, nor probably ever wflj 
be. In the city, the rows are always a protection from the rain and mire; 
And the population generally is confined within cunpajativcly ntarov BmU* 



poTitic and* corporate hi law, and to have a perpetual sue- 
cession and common seal, and be called the Guardians of 
the Poor within the city and county of Chester, #c. This 
act vested the Poor-house in the above guardians, from 
the first of May, 1762, for the term of ninety-nine years, 
subject to the payment of 9W. per ann. to the mayor and 
citizens. The guardians are empowered to levy fine* 
upon persons refusing to act as guardians after being duly 
elected-; but no person liable to serve again as guardian 
within three years of his first election. They have power 
to hold a speeial court on giving two days notice, to be 
left at the usual place of abode of each guardian. Penalty 
for refusing to attend, or members departing without 
leave. Power to examine witnesses on oath. May pur- 
chase ground for building upon. Power to search for 
peor within the city, and compel them to go into the 
House of Industry. Property vested in the guardians, 
who may prosecute persons stealing or embezzling it, 
and levy a penalty on- persons buying any of the goods, 
Sfc. Treasurers to give security. Officers to account 
en oath, in case of refusal to be committed. Rates 
to be collected by the church-wardens and overseers. 
Rates to be published in the churches, entered in 
books, and allowed by justices. Payment of rates re- 
fused, to be raised by distress and sale, for want of 
which the party to be committed* Penalty on church- 
wardens and overseers neglecting their duty. In case 
of insolvency of collectors, the rates to be made good 
by their respective parishes. On a refusal to pay 
over money when collected, the same may be levied by 
distress, for want of it the party to be committed. The' 
books, papers, Sfc. may be inspected by any rated inhabi- 
tant* Guardians may contract for the care of the poor' 
of other places. Persons employed by guardians not to* 
gain settlements ; nor bastards born of any woman under 
their care. A minister to be provided. 

Commissioners to be elected for the regulation of 
paving, and lighting, $c. Penalties to be levied on per- 
sons not removing nuisances or obstructions hi the streets, 
kk2 
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rows, and passages, when ordered* Pavements and 
pipes may be broken . to get water in eases of fire* 
Twenty-one commissioners may, as they find necessary, 
order any pavement, steps, #$• belonging to any indivi- 
dual or body corporate* to be repaired, amended, or wholly 
renewed at their own proper charge, in such manner and 
at such time as the said commissioners stall appoint. In 
case of non-payment, any one justice may, upon proof of 
demand, by warrant* cause all such charges and sums of 
money to be levied by distress and sale, and for want of 
it commit such party to the common gaol, these to re- 
main without bail, until payment. Commissioner* to 
cause copies of all order and regulation for wotcbasea, 
to be delivered to the constables. Watchmen have power 
to apprehend all disorderly persons, mghfe-waUcers, or 
other persons found idling or wandering about in the 
sight time, and detain them in safe custody till they caa 
be brought before the mayor and magistrates* who have 
power to confine, whip, and keep to hard labour m the 
House of Correction, for thirty days, any reputed whore, 
or common night-walker ; or to publicly whip at the high 
cross in Chester. Any seven commissioners have foil 
power, from time to time, to set town and ascertain the 
fares and prices to be paid by hackney, coachmen, chair- 
men, carters, carmen, and porters, plying within the 
liberties of the city; and for enforcing sueh regulations, 
they have the power to fix penalties and levy by distress. 
The mayor to preside at all meetings, in his absence the 
recorder, and if neither be present, the senior justice of 
the peace* or in want of such justice, such one of the com- 
missioners present as the major part of them shall ap- 
point. These not attending to be summoned, and in case 
of refusal, or departing without leave, to be fined. They 
may contract for lamps, and also for any person to keep 
m repair the fire engines and other necessaries, Persons 
damaging lamps, &c to forfeit for the first offence 51. for 
(be second 10/. for the third 15/. to be levied by distress. 
Apy person who shall throw or set fire to any squibs, 
cmobers, fireworks, &c oar fire any gunpowder, &c. &c. 
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or make, or assist to make any open fire or bonfire (ex* 
cept by order of the mayor and four justices) or shall 
carry about any open fire in any street, lane, row, &c. &c. 
and shall be convicted on the oath of one or more wit- 
nesses, shall forfeit and pay for every such separate offence, . 
the sum of 1Q& Commissioners to raise money, and pre- 
mises taxed by virtue of this act; to be rated according to 
the land-tax valuation, and the money to be raised in 
each ward to be collected by the collectors of the land- 
tax, and such preceding rate or assessment to be upon 
the tenants and occupiers of all property within the liber- 
ties of the city, so far as the commissioners or any seven 
of them shall direct. Collectors to be allowed two* pence 
in the pound for their trouble. Rates refused may be 
levied by distress, &c. Penalty on misconduct of collec- 
tors. Money lost to, be made good by a fresh rate. Per- 
sons liable to a rate, and removing before it is collected, 
to be still liable* Commissioners may appoint officers, 
and allow diem salaries. Bye laws may be revoked or 
altered. This act to be taken as a public act. 

The above act, having been found in several respects, 
inadequate to its object, another was passed in the 43rd 
of Geo. III. to alter and amend the former one, the prin- 
cipal clauses of which are annexed.— Any seven of the 
commissioners enumerated may act, unless a larger num- 
ber is specified as necessary. The mayor, recorder, and 
justices of the peace, also the dean and prebendaries for 
the time being, are qualified to act as commissioners j and 
no other person shall be qualified to act as commissioner, 
unless at the time of his acting he be seized or possessed, 
either in fee or for life, or form term of not less than four- 
teen years, and be in actual possession of buildings, pre- 
mises, &c« rated and assessed under this act, at the yearly 
value of €0/. or upwards, unless such person shall be the 
actual occupier of some house, shop, fcc. within the dty 
or liberties, rated and assessed under this act at the yearly 
vatae of 2QJ. or upwards. Any person acting as com- 
missioner not qualified as above, shall for every such of- 
fence forfeit and pay the sum of 50/. to any person who 
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shall inform or sue for the same. Commissioners to take 
au oath to act with impartiality. Not to act in any cafce in 
which they are personally interested. A general meeting 
of commissioners to be held the seoond Tuesday in April, 
in each year, which shall be called die General Annual 
Meeting of the commissioners; when an account of all 
monies received or paid by virtue of this act shall be pro- 
duced, examined, and settled, being verified by oath, whicb 
any commissioner k qualified to administer. Commis- 
sioners may order a rate or assessment to be made, by 
surveyors as often as they think requisite, which shall be 
signed by seven, or more of the said commissioners, and , 
shall not be deemed valid, unless so signed. Premises 
occupied by several persons, any one or more of them 
may be deemed liable to pay rates. John Fletcher,, and 
John Bedward, appointed surveyors, wkb such salaries 
as the commissioners shall at some general meeting order 
and direct; if in any case such surveyors differ in opinion, 
then Thomas Fenson, of Wrexham, architect, is appointed 
to settle the difference between the said surveyors, who 
are to take an oath to act impartially. Houses under the 
yearly value of 3/. not to be rated, and no messuage, &c* 
to. be rated higher than 70/. except the Dee mills, which 
shall not be. rated at any greater value than 100/. No 
empty and unoccupied house, shop, &c. to be rated. 
Persons quitting premises before the assessment* be paid, 
shall be liable. Agreements between any landlord and 
tenant concerning payment of rates not to be affected by 
this act. The commissioners may cause the names of 
streets, &e. to be painted in any conspicuous place, and 
if any person shall wilfully obliterate or deface the same, 
he shall on conviction, by the oath of one witness, forfeit 
any sum not exceeding 40s. nor less than 10s. "The 
owners aod occupiers of houses and other buildings, within 
the liberties of the city, shall at their own costs and 
charges, within such time and in such manner as the said 
commissioners at their general annual meeting shall from 
time to time by notice in writing, signed by their clerk, 
to be delivered to such owner or occupiers, or left at their 
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respective dwelling- houses, direct and appoint, cause aH 
steps, stairs, posts, pillars, and piltasters, palHsadoes, pales, 
and rails, poles, projecting windows, porches, spouts, 
shew-boards, stalls, cellar-windows, doors and grates, 
steps into cellars and vaults, and all other encroachments 
and annoyances whatsoever, belonging to their respective 
houses, buildings, or premises, and extending over or 
upon the street?, squares, lanes, alleys, passages and public 
places, or any part thereof, to be removed, altered, or re- 
formed, and also to cause the water to be conveyed from the 
roofs, cornices, and penthouses of their respective htmses, 
and other buildings by proper and sufficient pipes or trunks 
to be affixed to the sides of their respective houses or other 
buildings ; and in ease any such owner or occupier shall 
neglect or refuse so to do, it shall be lawful for the said 
commissioners to cause the same to be done at the costs 
and charges of any such owner or occupier, and the costs 
and charges attending the removal, alteration, or reforma- 
tion of the same, to be ascertained and settled by the said 
commissioners, shall, in case the same be not paid on 
demand made by any person authorized by the said conn 
missioners in that behalf, be levied by distress and sale of 
the goods and chattels of such owner or occupier, by war- 
rant under the hands and seals of the said commissioners, 
or any two or more justices of the peace of the said city 
of Chester, (which warrant such commissioners or justices 
are hereby authorized to grant) rendering the overplus (if 
any) upon demand, to the person or persons whose goods 
and chattels shall have been so distrained and sold ; and 
if the tenant or occupier of any such bouse or other build- 
ing shall remove, alter, or reform, any suoh encroach- 
ment, obstruction, or annoyance as aforesaid, to the 
satisfaction of the said commissioners, it shall be lawfiil 
for him or her to deduct and retain the reasonable charge 
and expense thereof, and also any money which shall or 
may have been levied upon his or her goods and chattels 
as aforesaid, out of his or her next payment of rent; 
and the owner, proprietor, or landlord of every such 
house or other bmlding, is hereby required to allow the 
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same accordingly as a payment or part of payment of rent, 
as the case may be, and the same shall be good as such 
payment to all purposes whatever." Commissioners may 
raise money on mortgage of the rates, but it shall not 
exceed in the whole the sum of one thousand pounds. 
They may with consent of the mayor and citizens, make, 
repair, or cause to be opened in all or any of the streets, 
such drains, soughs, common sewers, and reservoirs as 
they shall think proper. " If any person shall trail or 
draw, or cause to be trailed or drawn upon, or along any 
of the said squares, streets, lanes, or public roads, within 
the said city, or the liberties thereof any tree or piece of 
timber, or any stone, otherwise than upon wheel-car- 
riages, or shall suffer any tree, &c. which shall be con- 
veyed upon such wheel carriages to drag upon any part 
of the said squares, streets, lanes, or public roads, within 
the said city; or shall bring any stoned horse or stallion 
into any of the squares, streets, lanes, roads, or public 
passages aforesaid, or in the market-place, or places of 
the same city, otherwise than for the purpose of passing 
through or along the same, or shall exhibit the same in 
any of the places aforesaid ; or shall suffer any butcher's 
blocks, huxter's standings, coach, chaise, waggon, cart, 
or other carriage, wheelbarrow, trucks, timber, bricks, 
lime, stones, slates, hay, straw, wood, faggots, coal, tubs, 
casks, crates, hampers, goods, wares, or merchandise, or 
any other materials or tilings whatsoever, to be laid or 
placed, and left to remain in any of the said squares, 
streets, lanes, roads, rows, pnblic passages, or places, for 
any longer time than shall be necessary for removing or 
bousing the same,, or for the taking up or setting down 
passengers, or persons going into or coming out of any 
stage coach, or for the loading or unloading of any 
waggon, cart, or other carriage; or Aall cast or throw, 
or cause to be cast or thrown My broken glass or earth- 
enware, ashes, rubbish, diitt, dirt, dUug, filth, soap-lees, 
or any other nuisance, annoyance, or obstruction what- 
soever, into, or laid in any of the said squares, streets, 
rows, fanes, roads, public passages or pladca, or shall 
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lea#e atfy ceUuMwMia open therein, or shaU driv$ draw, 
carry, or place in any of the rows, or on afty of the foot- 
ways of any of the said squares, streets, city walls, lanes, 
\yays> public passages, or places, any cart, wheel-barrow, 
hand-terr qw, wbee^stedge, track, or carriage, or wilfully 
ridb, lead* or drive; mp horse or other beast or cattle 
therein 09 thereon 1 or ftball cause any bull, bear* badger, 
oc other beast, to be baited or worried ift any ojf tiae street 
rowey or squares, within the said dtp* every person, so 
ofientftag shall for every such offence forfeit and pay any 
sum not exceeding five pounds, nor less than five shillings, 
to be recovered as after mentioned; and it shall also he 
lawful for any person or persons to seize and detain any 
such cart, carriage, wheelbarrow, ojr other matters, and 
also to impound any such horse, mare, mule, ass, swine, 
beast, or other cattle, in the common pound of the said 
city, or in such other place as shall be appointed by the 
said commissioners and the same to detain in the said 
pound or places, until the penalty and the expenses of 
impounding, seizing, and detaining the same, shall he 
fully paid and satisfied; and in case such penalty, and all 
expenses attending the levying thereof shall not be paid 
within four days next after such seizure, or after such 
horse, mare, mule, ass, swine, beast, or other cattle, shall 
be so impounded, it shall be lawful for the person or per- 
sons, who shall be appointed by the said commissioners 
for that purpose, to sell, or cause to be sold, such horse, 
mare, mule, ass, swine, beast, cattle, or other things so 
distrained or seized, returning the overplus (if any bfe) 
to the owner thereof, after such penalty, and the reason- 
able charges occasioned by such impounding, seizure^ and 
distress, shall be deducted and paid" No person to be 
subject to any penalty on account of any building mate- 
rials, &c. sp that there be convenient room left fcf car- 
riages to pass and re-pass, and the owner or occupier 
shall effectually inclose the same with posts and rails, and 
set up, and maintain a light during the night time, to 
prweitf accidents, or mischief happening to passengers 
or cattfe. Coumissipners to appoint a tunc tor the 

LL 
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removal of night soil, &c. Persons summoned to give evi- 
dence before the commissioners, liable to a penalty for 
refusal. Inhabitants declared competent witnesses and 
jurors, in all actions concerning the execution of this act. 
Penalties to be recovered with costs of conviction by dis- 
tress and sale of the offenders' goods, and in case of de- 
ficiency the party may be committed to the common gaol 
without bail, for any time not exceeding six calendar 
months, or until such penalty, together with the costs, 
shall have been fully paid. Of penalties recovered, one 
moiety to go to the informer or informers, in such shares 
as the justices shall direct, and the other to the treasurer 
of the commissioners for the uses and purposes in this 
act mentioned. Charges of prosecution to be reimbursed. 
Any person thinking himself aggrieved may appeal to the 
justices of the peace, at the General Quarter Session for 
the city, within the space of seven calender months next, 
after such cause of appeal shall have arisen. Proceedings 
not removable, nor to be quashed for want of form. 
Commissioners and their officers allowed to plead the 
general issue, and give this act in evidence. No process 
to issue against them unless previous notice shall have 
been given to such commissioners, clerk, &c. Tender of 
sufficient amends may be pleaded in bar to such action. 
Plaintiffs not to recover without proof of notice. Com- 
missioners neglecting to give notice to be at liberty to 
pay, money into court. No evidence to be given but 
what is mentioned in the notice. Nothing in this act to 
affect the powers of the General Turnpike Act, &c. 
Powers of the former act to extend to this. Declared to 
be a public act. 

The royal assent was given to this act on the 27th of 
May, 1803. 

The same king George HI. did, in the 44th year of 
his reign, grant his letters patent, dated at Westminster, 
on the 7th day of November, to the mayor and citizens 
of Chester, in consequence of their petition, showing that 
by the constitution of the magistracy of the said city, 
"the mayor and recorder only being justices of the quorum, 
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great delays and inconveniences have arisen, and it 
is apprehended may hereafter arise, in the administration 
of justice, and particularly in the execution of the laws 
relating to the revenue and the poor, from the mayor and 
recorder of the said city for the time being, or either of 
them, being prevented by absence from the said city on 
account of illness, or any other reasonable cause, or by 
sickness, infirmity, or interest in any matter in question, 
from attending on or acting in the execution of the said 
offices of mayor and justices x>{ the peace : and that it 
would be of great public utility to the said city, if the 
mayor for the time being were authorised to appoint a 
deputy, with power to execute the office of mayor in all 
things in the absence of the said mayor, for such cause as 
aforesaid; and that such deputy should be during his con- 
tinuance in that office a justice of the peace of die quorum, 
in like manner as the mayor and recorder now are/' He, 
the same king George III. did give and grant to the 
mayor and citizens of Chester, and their successors for 
the time being, "that it shall and may be lawful to and 
for the mayor of the said city for the time being, to nomi- 
nate and appoint from time to time, by any instrument or 
writing under his hand and seal, executed by him in the 
presence of, and attested by two or more credible wit- 
nesses, with the consent and approbation of any three of 
the aldermen of the said city, for the time being, testified 
by their signing the same, one of the aldermen of the said 
city, who shall have served the office of mayor, to be 
deputy of him the said mayor, and to execute and act in 
the said office of mayor in the place and stead of the said 
mayor for the time being, and also in any other office or 
offices which is, or are to be executed by the mayor for 
the time being, in the place and stead of such mayor in 
and over the said city of Chester and county of the same 
city, -at such times only as the said mayor for the time 
being shall be absent from the said city, on account of 
sickness or other reasonable cause, or be prevented by 
sickness, infirmity, interest, or other legal cause from at- 
tending on and executing the same office, which said 
ll2 
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person so to be nominated and appointed, shaR have and 
exercise by himself and together With any other or others, 
as the case may require, all and every the powers and 
authorities, jurisdictions, offices, and Amotions, which by 
the constitution of the said corporation are vested in> -or 
ought to be exercised by the said mayor for the time be- 
ing, by bimsetf or together with any other or others, or 
as are vested in, or ought to he exercised by sadh mayor 
as exercising any other office within the said city, and 
county of the same. Provided always that such instro- 
ment of appointment shall be registered amongst the 
proceedings of the crownmote and portmote ^courts of 
the said city, within fourteen days of the execution of 
the same. And that it shall not be lawful for any 
such deputy to act under such 'appointment until such 
registration as aforesaid, and until he shall have taken an 
oath duly and impartially to execute the same according 
to the best of his skill and knowledge, -rtfiich oath shaH 
and may be administered by the mayor or two of the 
aldermen of the said city for the time being. And all 
acts, matters, and things, done and executed by the person 
so to be nominated and appointed as aforesaid, by himself 
or together with any other or others as the one may te» 
quire, shall be as valid and effectual in the taw to all in- 
tents And purposes whatsoever, as if the same had been 
done and executed by the mayor t>f the said cky for -the 
time being, named, chosen, and appointed as heretofore 
accustomed. And that every such deputy so to be nomi- 
nated and appointed as aforesaid, Shall during his continu- 
ance of Ae said office of deputy, be and be held, deemed, 
and taken to be a justice of the peace of us, our heirs and 
successors, of the quorum within the said city and county 
df the same, With such and the like powers, jurisdictions, 
dhd authorities, in all 'respects and of what mature soever, 
andwh&her the same are to be Executed together with 
any titter person orpdrsons or otherwise, as are vested 
in thesaid mayor andrtbtfrder, asju^kds of theTpew» rf 
the cJuorufa,'and Wfcftjh they or either of item *in or owy 
*Jtercfee ! by themsdves or himself, or together wfch mtj 
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other person or persons by virtue thereof. And our will 
and pleasure is, that every such appointment shall continue 
in force during such time as the person who shall 
have made and executed the same as aforesaid, shall con- 
tinue in the said office of mayor, or until the same shall 
be revoked by instrument in writing as hereinafter men- 
tioned. Provided always, and our will and pleasure is, 
that these our letters patent 6hall extend and be construed 
to extend to authorize and empower such person so to be 
nominated and appointed by the mayor of the said city 
for the time being as aforesaid, to exercise or execute all 
or any of the said offices, powers, authorities, jurisdic- 
tions, and functions hereby granted to, or vested in him, 
or which he is hereby authorised and empowered to exer- 
cise and execute either in the place and stead of the said 
mayor for the time being, or as a justice of the peace of 
us, our heirs and successors, of the quorum, within the 
said city, and county of the same, in such cases and at 
such times only as the said mayor for the time being, shall 
be absent from the said city, on account of sickness or 
other reasonable cause, or be prevented by sickness, infir- 
mity, interest, or other legal cause, from attending on and 
executing the same. Provided also, that it shall and may be 
lawful for thesaid mayor, for the time being, to revoke any 
such appointment by instrument or writing, under. his hand 
or seal, executed by him in the presence of, and attested by 
two credible witnesses as he shall see occasion, such in- 
strument of revocation being registered amongst the pro- 
ceedings of the crownmote and portmote courts of the 
said city, within fourteen days after the execution thereof." 



No later or other acts or grants than the above have 
been made, that affect the local government of the city. 
It is true, that several attempts have been made at dif- 
ferent times, to obtain some improvements in the Police 
Act j but difference of views in those who have associated 
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together for that purpose, as to the nature and extent of 
the proposed alterations and amendments, have hitherto 
effectually operated to preclude the requisite concurrence of 
sentiment. The commissioners have long found it neces- 
sary to raise the assessment to its maximum, namely, one 
shilling in the pound on rentals; and the sum thus raised 
affords but a scanty surplus for desirable improvements. 
One of the most palpable defects in the present act, is the 
restrictions of all rates to 70/. a year, except the Dee 
Mills, which are allowed to be assessed at 100/. By what 
species of legerdemaine this extensive property was per- 
mitted to be rated so much below its value, I know not; 
but certainly the rents amount to from 800/. to 1000/. a 
year. By the same restrictive clause, that enormous es- 
tablishment, the lead-works of Messrs. Walker & Co. 
pays but 3/. 10s. which, according to the rule that governs 
the rate on all other property, ought to produce probably 
not less than twenty times that sum. The same may be 
said, though not to the same extent, of our large hotels, 
and other public inns, and gentlemen's mansions and 
premises, upon which no higher a claim can be made 
than 70s. a year. Whenever the time arrives for the re- 
vision of these legislative enactments, it is to be hoped 
that this disparity and partial inequality in the police 
assessments, will be remedied. 
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In a former part of this history, I have hazarded some 
speculations that the Christian faith was most probably 
introduced into the city of Chester, during the period 
while the legionaries of Rome remained here. Bradshaw 
the monk says, but without stating his authority, " that 
the Christian faith and baptism came into Chester, in the 
time of king Lucius, king of the Britons, who lived about 
140 years after the Christian era." He affirms, " that a 
church was then built, and dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and that this was the mother church, and burial to 
all Chester and seven miles round, so continuing for up- 
wards of three hundred years/' It is also stated in the 
ancient records of Free Masonry, " that the Christian 
faith was preached at Caerleon, by Amphibalus, a Roman, 
about the year 300, and that it was he who converted Al- 
banus, or St. Alban, the first who suffered martyrdom 
in Britain, in the year 303/' 

Sir Peter Leycester says, " I find no mention of a 
bishop of Chester before the Norman conquest." In the 
popular sense of the term, as it is now understood, Ches* 
ter does not appear to have stood alone as the head of a 
diocese, being connected with Lichfield and Coventry, 
though the diocesan was occasionally called Bishop of 
Chester. In confirmation of which, Dr. Ormerod adduces 
the following evidences. 

u Mention of a bishop of Chester, in ages anterior to 
the Norman conquest, occurs in several of the old chroni- 
cles and legends, and may not be improper for notice, 
though more as matter of curiosity than history. Henry 
Bradshaw, the monk of St. Werburghs, enumerating the 
three archbishops constituted by Lucius, places ' the second 
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o'er North Wales, in the city of Legions/ Hovedea 
says, that Chester was a bishop's see whilst it was under 
the dominion of the Britons, and an ancient MS. (formerly 
in the possession of Henry Ferrers, Esq. and printed in 
the Monasticon i. 197), informs us of Egbert's intending 
to have his daughter St. Edith, veiled by the then bishop of 
Chester. 'And the king Egbryght, for the wollenesse 
that was in Sent Modwen, betoke to hure his dowghtr 
Edyth, to norycb, and to kepe, and to infanne hnr, after 
the reule of St Benett, and after to veyle his dowhtur of 
the Boschoppe of Chester*' Wilfric is also called bishop 
of Chester, in the time of Ethelred in the MS. Chronicle 
of St Werburgh's abbey. Parts of these accounts are 
obviously fabulous, and the others most probably allude 
to the bishops of Mercia under the designation of 
bishops of Chester. It is, however, observable, that 
Handle Higden, the monk of Chester, in speaking of 
the subdivisions of the Saxon bishopric of LichfieM 
into five sees, after mentioning the one placed at < Le- 
gecestria,'* adds, 'quae nunc Cestra dicitur." The 
similarity of the Saxon names of Chester and Leicester 
appear in this instance to have misled the monk* for it is 
agreed by the best authorities that the seat of this bishop- 
ric was in Leicester, and Rethunus, one of the later 
bishops of this series, expressly signs himself in the grant 
of Bertulphus to Croyland Abbey in 851, ' Episeopus 
Legerensts/ which alludes apparently to Leicester, mi 
not Chester. At the latter end of the ninth oantury, 
Chester, as well as the see which Randle Higden appears 
to have erroneously placed at it, sunk under the j#cu«Mtt*f 
of the Pagan Danes, and remained in their hands, with 
occasional interruptions, until the year 947, when King 
Edmund wrested it from them, and agw* introduce* 
Christianity within its walls. From this period to- the 
conquest, Cheshire was indisputably sulgeet to th* see 
of Lichfield, aa it mo$t probably bad previously ¥e« from 
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the earliest establishment of that diocese. In the year 
1Q75, when several bishops removed their sees to the 
largest towns of the diocese, Peter, who had been consti- 
tuted Bishop of Lichfield, removed his see to Chester, 
making the collegiate church of St. John the Baptist his 
cathedral. After the death of Peter, his successor, Robert 
de Llmesle, in order to possess himself of the riches of the 
monastery of Coventry, which had beert so amply endowed 
by Earl Leofric, that it was looked upon to be the most 
wealthy in the land, removed his see from Chester to that 
monastery. After this period, the church of St. John in 
Chester has little claim to be considered as other than 
collegiate, the dean and prebends of that church having 
110 voice in the election of the bishop of that see, which 
was determined in the time of Alexander Savensby, to be 
vested alternately in the canons of Lichfield, and the prior 
and monks of Coventry, The bishop is said to have re- 
tained a palace near the church of St John. As late as 
the reign of Edward III. he pleaded claims to a quo war- 
ranto, in right of three churches of Lichfield, Coventry, 
and Chester; and from the removal of the see by Robert 
de Limesie, to the formation of the peculiar see of Chester, 
the bishops of Lichfield continued to be occasionally 
termed bishops of Chester." From the last-named bishop, 
Dr. Ormerod enumerates a list of twenty-seven, who 
successively occupied the episcopal throne, between this 
period and the erection of Chester into a distinct and 
independent bishopric. 



FOUNDATION AND ENDOWMENT OF THE 
ABBEY OF ST. WERBURGH. 

In examining the best authorities, as to the founda- 
tion of this abbey, I find several differences, though no 
material contradictions. To minute particulars, from 
the distance of time, and the comparatively uncertain 

MM 
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lights we have to guide us, the most acute genius and 
deepest research can never arrive at But enough is dis- 
coverable to satisfy reasonable enquiry ; and I discover 
nothing more satisfactory on the subject than what is 
given by an anonymous writer in King's Vale Royal, 
whose account is as follows :— 

" Touching the original foundation of a monas- 
tery in this place, there is not any thing that I have 
seen from our historians or records, which may make 
a perfect discovery thereof. But by circumstance 1 
do conclude, that Walpherus, king of the Mercians, 
who flourished about the year of Christ 660, perceiving 
his daughter Werburgh much disposed to a religious life, 
caused her to be veiled, and first built it for her, and such 
other pious ladies, who resolved to dedicate their lives to 
the service of God therein; for William of Mai msbury, 
an ancient author, and of great credit, speaking of this 
devout virgin, St. Werburgh,* saith, that she was buried 
at Chester, in the monastery there afterwards re-edified 
by Earl Hugjb. Neither doth the charter of King Edgar 
import less, than that the abbey here was of great anti- 
quity; for it appears that he, for the health of his soul, 
and also tor the souls of King Edmund his father, King 
Athelstan his uncle, and other his ancestors, gave humiU 
familice Deo omnipotenti in honore sanctissimce semperq. 
Virginia TFerburgce, in loco qui dicitur (nunc Cestria) 
Leiacettria asidub militaiiti, seventeen houses situate in 
the town of Hodesnid, Ceosaul, Huntingdon, Huxton, 
Eston, and Barn, whose charter bears date in the year 
858. After which, viz. in the time of King Edward the 
Confessor, the famous Leofriek, then Earl of Mercia, not 
only enriched it with the grant thereto of fair possessions, 



* Henry Bradshaw, In his life of this taint, gives an account of her 
shrine being received at Chester with great solemnity, and being deposited in 
the old church of St. Peter and St. Paul. He relates many legendary tales 
of the miraculous preservation of the city by the interposition of St Wer- 
burgh, particularly in one instance, where he tells us, that the army of 
Griffin, King of Wales, then besieging the city, was stricken with blindness, 
in consequence of the saint's shrine being placed on the walls. 
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but repaired the buildings thereof, which either by time, 
or other accidents, inclined to decay. 

"How long it continued a monastery of nuns (for 
such they were at first) 1 cannot take upon me to say, 
having no certain information thereof from any good 
authority; but do conclude, that it was not so till towards 
the Norman conquest; and then it seems canons secular 
were placed in their stead, which remained therein, tiH 
that Hugh, Earl of Chester, in the sixth year of King 
William Rufus, began the foundation of a new one for 
monks of St. Bennet's order in this place, having procured 
Anselm, abbot of Bee, before specified, to come over into 
this realm, chiefly for the ordering of that great work; 
which being accordingly performed, one Richard, a monk 
of Bee, and chaplain to die said Anselm, was by him first 
instituted abbot here. 

" How large and plentiful an endowment this abbey 
bad by the munificence of this earl, and Ermentrude, his 
countess, I shall here briefly observe from his original 
charter*— viz. the manors of Ynes, Salthorne, Sutton, 

* I have had the good fortune lately to see the original charter of Hugh 
I/upus, containing the endowment of St. Werburgh's abbey, of the dale of 
1093, to which most of our historians have referred ; bat none seemlo know 
where this valuable relique is at present deposited. Sir Peter Leycester, in 
making an imperfect extract from this curious document, Observes as follows : 
" A. D. 1093, Anselm, abbot of Bee, in Normandy, came into England, at 
the entreaty of Hugh, Earl of Chester, then sick, by whose help the earl 
founded a monastery at Chester, and wherein Anselm placed Richard his 
chaplain the first abbot, and turned the secular canons into regular monks." 
Sir Peter then adds, " And indeed this agrees in time with the original charter 
of the foundation, which I transcribed out about 1644, thmtmikmg among 
the evidences of that churchy wMch were thml^ in a c^rtamre^m within 
St. Werburgh's church t» Chester." In adverting to the date, when our 
Cheshire antiquary says he copied this charter, it will be found to be when the 
city ot Chester was sustaining a desperate siege by the parliamentary forces, 
and we know that in two years afterwards, the city, with all its ancient re- 
cords and muniments, was delivered up into their possession. The little 
regard the republicans paid to monuments of antiquity, rendered it a probable 
conjecture that this charter had fatten a prey to their unhallowed hands; and 
most likely a persuasion has been induced that such was the fact 1 have 
the happiness of saying, however, that this curious document is still In exist- 
ence, and now forms a part of the valuable collections of Earl Grosvenor, at 
Eaton. It is written on parchment, in tort parafld cokmns, each divided 

mm2 
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Cheveleie, Huntingdon, Boethon, Warcrsham, Croctou, 
Trocford, Clifton, Eston, Wisdleth, Hodslei, Weaprc, with 
the half of Rabbi, and the third part of Weston, the third 
part of Salchale, and the third part ofStaneie, with one caru- 
cate of the land in Pulford. In the city of Chester, of his 
own demesne, he gave thereunto all the street from the 
Northgate to the church, and a mill at the bridge. In An- 
glesey likewise two manors, one in Rh6s, and one in Wirrall, 
called Esberic In Lindsay ten oxgangs*; after the decease 
of himself and his countess, Weston, in Derbyshire; and 
for the present the tithe of that manor, with the church of 
Eston, and two carucates of land ; as also the tithes of 
com and every thing else titheable in his manors of El- 
thorn, Frodsham, Weveresham, Lech, Roecestre, Hard- 
ing, Coleshul, Bissopestred, Uppetune, Campeden, and 
Eastham ; with the tithe of fish in Frodsham and Rode- 
lent And in Anglesey, not only the tithe of his demesne, 
but of the fisher-boats there, and all other liis waters; 
with the like tithe of his fishing in Etthoo, as also upon 
the river Dee, with one boat freely to be used there. To 
these ample concessions he likewise added the tithes of 
his mills in Daneford, and of all other things titheable 
there, with liberty to each of his principal barons to give 
c s. per annum land thereto ; and to all others, as much 
as they were able or willing to bestow: And further, that 
all his barons and knights might dispose of their bodies to 
sepulture therein, and give the third part of their goods 
thereto ; granting the like liberty to all his burgesses and 
freemen. And to this charter was the said Anslem (then 
newly advanced to the archbishopric of Canterbury) a 
witness, together with Harvey (bishop of Bangor) several 
monks, and divers eminent persons." [Here follows a 
number of other endowments by the earl's barons, &c, 

by a small margin, and presenting the appearance of ten pages of the old 
English print Two seals in green wax hare been appended, one of which is 
monMared away; the others in good pmturallon, having on one side the 
figure of a man on horseback, brandishing a sword in hta right liawL 

* Oxgang (from Os, i.e. bo$, and gang or gate, iter) is commonly taken 
for fifteen acres of land, or as madias one ox on plow in a year.. Vats*. 
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&cv when this writer proceeds as follows :] " The said 
earl, continuing his wonted bouuty thereto, added, not 
only the grant of fishing with one boat and ten nets in 
Anglesey, but gave them the toll and all the profits of the 
fair at the feast of St. Werburgh, for three days; appoint- 
ing that for all forfeitures in the said fair, trial should be 
in the court of St. Werburgh, for the benefit of the monks: 
To the honour of which saint he likewise granted, that 
whatsoever thief or other malefactor came to the solem- 
nity, should not be attached while he continued in the said 
fair, except he committed any new offence there/' It is 
then added, " that earl Hugh, the pious founder of this 
great monastery, whose affection thereto was such, and 
devotion so great towards his latter end, that three days 
before his death, he caused himself to be shorn a monk 
therein, and so departing the world the 6th cal. of August, 
anno 1101." 

The traditional circumstances connected with the 
patroness of this abbey, as related by Henry Bradshaw 
and others, have already been mentioned ; that she was 
professed under her aunt, St Ethelreda, at Ely, had the 
direction of several monasteries, and dying at Trentham, 
was buried at Hanbury in Staffordshire, in 690, from 
whence her bones were brought to Chester in 875, for 
greater security, on the advance of the Danish army to 
Repton, and deposited in the church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. It is observable, however, that though the early 
circumstances connected with the abbey of St. Werburgh 
are detailed in the chronicles of that house, with consider- 
able minuteness, no notice is taken of a church so dedi- 
cated, in relating the following occurrence : — " Hieman- 
tibus Danis apud Repondon fugatoque rege Merciorum 
Burdredo, Hamburgenses sibi timentes, cum feretro cor- 
pus divae Werburgae, tunc primum in pulverem resolu- 
tion, ad Legecestriam tauquam ad locum tutissimum, 
contra stragem barbaricam coofugerunt ." Yet all autho- 
rities agree that in the reign of king Athelstan, a monas- 
tery of secular canons was established here in honour of 
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St Werburgh and St. Oswald ; and the chronicle states 
that in 1056, Leofric, earl of Chester (as he is styled), re- 
paired the buildings of the convent, and bestowed upon 
it additional privileges. These canons, at the period of 
the Domesday survey, retained possession of the abbey, 
and of the lands with which the liberality of the Saxon 
monarcbs, and the governors of Mercia had enriched 
them, and which then consisted of the entire vills, or por- 
tions of the vills of Saighton, Cheveley, Huntinton, 
Boughton, Idenshatl, Wervin, Croughton, Wisdelea (un- 
known), Sutton in Wirral, Shotwick, Neston, Raby, 
Bridge Trafford, Ince, Mid-aston, Clifton, Adeslei (un- 
known), Pulford, Wepre, and Lache. They *also held 
within Chester city, thirteen houses free from all customs, 
one of which appears to have been the residence of die 
warden, the remaining twelve being appropriated to the 
canons, who were probably of the same number: "una 
est custodis ecclesise, alias sunt canonicorum," 

Within this monastery in 1093, as already observed, 
Hngh earl of Chester, and Ermentrude, his countess, with 
the express consent of king William II. introduced a body 
of regular monks of the order of St. Benedict, to pray (as 
the foundation charter expresses it), for the soul of Wil- 
liam then king, and those of king William his'most noble 
father, his mother queen Maud, his brothers and sisters, 
king Edward the Confessor, themselves the founders, and 
those of their fathers, mothers, antecessors, heirs, parents, 
and barons, and of all Christians, living as deceased.* 
To these monks the earl restored the possessions of the 
secular canons, with additional immunities and grants, 
specified at large in the foundation charter; and the 

• The monk Henry Bradshaw, speaking of Hugh Lnpts's foundation, 
•ays*. 

" The founder also buylded within the monasterie, 
Many mighty places convenient for religion 
Compassed wfth stronge walles on the westpartfe, 
And on the other syde, with walles of the towne, 
Closed at every ende with a sure postron. 
In south part the cimiterie environed rounde aboute, 
For a sure defence ennemies to holde oute." 
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succeeding Norman earls, the barons of the palatinate and 
the inferior proprietors, added an enormous series of 
donations. 

A list of the abbots of this monastery, from its founda- 
tion to the dissolution, follows, for which I am indebted 
to Dr. Ormerod. 

Richard, 1st Abbot, had been monk of Bee, in Nor- 
mandy, and chaplain to Anselm. He died April 26^ 11 17* 
and was buried in the east angle of the south cloister. 

William) 2nd abbot, is stated in the chartulary to be 
elected abbot in 1121, the government of the church bjw* 
ing been perhaps intermediately confided to Robert the 
prior, who died in 1120. He died 11th non. Oct. 1140, apd 
was buried at the head of his predecessor. 

Ralph) 3rd abbot, elected 11 cal. Feb. in the same 
year. He died Nov. 16, 1157, and was buried at the 
head of abbot Richard, and at the left side of abbot William. 

Robert Fitz~Nigel 9 4th abbot, supposed to be of the 
family of the barons of Halton, elected 1157, received the 
bishop's benediction at Lichfield on the day of St, Nicho- 
las. He died in 1174, and was buried in the east cloister 
under a marble stone, to the right band of the entrance 
to the chapter-house. 

Robert, 5th abbot, elected on St. Werburgh's day, 
3 non. Feb. 1174, received the benediction in the church 
of St. John, at Chester, on the day of St. Agatha the Vir- 
gin. This abbot obtained a bull from pope Clement, con- 
firming the possessions of the abbey, and granting various 
privileges; and died 2 cal. Sep. 1184, on which the king 
took the abbey into his hands, and committed the custody 
of it to Thomas de Husseburne. 

Robert de Hastings, 6th abbot, in 1186, was placed 
in this abbey by Henry II. and Baldwin, archbishop of 
Canterbury. He received the benediction at Canterbury, 
from the hands of Baldwin, whom he had the honour of 
entertaining as legate, at Chester, in the next year, from 
St. JohnVday to the following Sunday. This appoint- 
ment was opposed by earl Randal, and after much 
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controversy before Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
Hastings was deposed, on the condition of Geoffry, who was 
elected in his room, paying him an annual pension of xx 
marks. This abbot was buried at the heads of his prede- 
cessors, William and Ralph, in the south cloister. 

Oenffry, 7th abbot, was confirmed on the deposition 
of Hastings in 1194. The situation (from a document 
contained in the red book of the abbey) appears not to 
have been particularly enviable at this period. The 
greater part of the church was in ruins, and the rebuild- 
ing had proceeded no further than the choir, from want 
of money. The inroads of the Welsh had deprived the 
monks of a valuable rectory and two manors, and the 
inundations of the sea had been equally fatal in Wirral 
and Ince. Abbot Geoffry died May 7, 1208, and was 
buried in the chapter-house on the left hand of the en- 
trance near the door. 

Hugh Grylle, 8th abbot, was elected in 1208. He 
occurs as a witness to the marriage covenant of John, 
Earl of Chester, with Helen, daughter of Llewelyn, Prince 
of Wales; and many grants to the monastery were made 
in his time. The repairs of the church were probably 
completed, and their affairs in a more prosperous state 
generally, as Earl Randal grants to this abbot and his 
convent a permission to extend their buildings in the di- 
rection of the Nprthgate. Grylle died April 21, 1226, 
and was buried in the chapter-house under the second 
arch from the door on the left hand side of the feet of 
Geoffry. 

William Marmion, 9th abbot, succeeded in 1226, 
and died in 1228. His place of interment is stated to be 
in the cloister, close to Robert Fkz-Nigel, on the left 
hand side of him. The name of this abbot occurs in a 
very curious document, relative to the office of heredi- 
tary cook of the abbey. 

Walter Pincebech, loth abbot, received the benedic- 
tion in London, on Michaelmas-day, 1228. This abbot 
is witness to the contract between Randal Bhindeville 
and Roger de Maresey, respecting the lands between 
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KMrfbl* and Mersey, anno 1298. He continued to bold 
the abbey tilt 1240, when he was interred in the chapter- 
house at the head of Hugh Grylle. A short time before' 
his death, he appropriated the rectory of Church Shot-' 
wick to support the increase of the kitchen expenses of 
the convent, occasioned by adding six monks to the pre- 
vious number. * 

Robert Frind, I lth abbot, was consecrated at Coven- 
try, by Hugh de Pateshul, bishop of that see on St. 
Matthew's day, 1240. He died 1249, and was buried in 
the chapter-house under the second arch, on the right' 
band of the door. This abbot added the appropriation of 
the chapel of Wervin to the funds of the kitchen, in con- 
sequence of having increased the number of his monks to* 
forty. 

Thomas Capenfmrst, 12th abbot, succeeded in 1249! 
He was of the family of the mesne lords of Capenhurst, 
and had to struggle with a series of powerful enemies of 
the convent. The first was Roger de Montalt, justiciary. 
of Chester, who endeavoured by means of the additional 
power which he enjoyed by his office, to wrest from the' 
abbey restitution of the manors of Lawtou, and Goose- 
trey, and the churches of Bruera, Neston, and Coddington, 
which had been given by his ancestors to the abbey. A 
portion of these possessions was occupied by an armed 1 
force, and the business was only compromised by severe 
sacrifices on the part of the monks. The resignation of 
Bretton manor is the only one noticed in the chronicle of 
the abbey, but the chartulary mentions several other losses; 
to which may certainly be added, that of Lea, in Broxton 
hundred, of which the Montplts had afterwards possession. 
The chronicle does not fid I to notice the judgnferits of heaven 
on Roger de Montalt, that bis eldest son died within fifteen 
days after the compromise, arid tlftfRoger himself died of 
want, his burial place remaining unknown unto the conof- 
mon people. A similar atteinpt to recover Astbury, was 
made by Roger Venabfes iri 1259, and according to the 
Chronicle, was attended with an equal interposition of 
providence, the Baron ctf'Ktafciton dyingthe yett afWfc 

MM 
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bk 1363, another contest arose between the abbot *a# 
William, la Zuche, justiciary, who occupied the abbey 
with an armed force, and proceeded to extremities of in- 
sult, which occasioned all the churches in Chester to be 
laid under an interdict. In the next year the gardens and 
buildings of the abbey in " Baggekra" were destroyed t& 
facilitate the strengthening of Chester against a siege, 
which was apprehended from the barons and the Welsh- 
men. Capenburst survived this last grievance only one 
year, and dying 4 cal. May, 1265, was buried at the bead 
of his predecessor, on the right hand of the entrance into 
the chapter-house. It is observable that however violent 
the measures were, to which the laity resorted at this 
period, for the purpose of wresting back from the church 
the possessions which the liberality of their ancestors had 
bestowed on it, the regular clergy themselves were little 
more scrupulous ; witness the circumstances noticed .jit 
the contest between the abbots of JBaskigwerk and Ches- 
ter, for the rectory of West Kirby, in which Ralph de 
Montalt, presented by this abbot, is positively stated to, 
have been put into possession of his rectory in war time, 
by absolute force of arms. - 

Simon de Albo Monas/erio, or Whitchurch, who bad 
previously been a monk of this abbey, succeeded as 13th 
abbot, and if we may judge from the frequent occurrence 
of bis name in the abbey chartulary, was one of the most 
active heads this monastery ever enjoyed. He was regu- 
larly elected by the entire convent xv cal. May, 1265, in 
the 45th year of his age, and the 22nd after assuming the 
cowl, Simon de Montford being then usurper of the earl-, 
dom of Chester. His admission was opposed by Lucas, 
de Taney, justiciary of Chester, who kept the abbey open, 
for three weeks, and taking the revenues into his hands,, 
wasted them by the most scandalous profligacy. Simon* 
-de Montfort, however, much to his honour, on hearing 
the circumstances, admitted the abbot, and directed Luca* 
de Taney to make ample compensation to the abbey, after, 
which Roger de Menland, then, bishop of Coventry audi 
Lichfield, confirmed his election *at Tach<e^ook,oii Wbib^ 
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Sfenday, and Simon de Montford having invested him 
wHh the temporalities at Hereford the Monday following, 
the new abbot received the benediction from his before- 
mentioned diocesan at Tachebrooke, on Trinity Sunday. 
On this same day the partisans of prince Edward laid 
siege to Chester Castle, and a reverse of fortune speedily 
taking place, the election of -the abbot was declared void by 
the lawful earl, as having been unratified by himself. 
The abbot, however, made his peace with prince Edward 
at Beeston, and compensation was made him at the instance 
•of James de Audley, justiciary, even to the replacing from 
the stores in the castle, two casks of wine, which had 
been consumed by the prince's attendants, during this 
-deposition. The struggles between the laity and the 
clergy, which are particularly observable in the documents 
of Vale Royal and this monastery about this period, and 
had so peculiarly disquieted the abbacy of Thomas de 
Capenhurst, were continued in that of his successor. 
Philip Burnel, and his wife Isabella, baroness of Malpas, 
attempted to recover the manors of Saighton, Huntmton, 
Cheveley and Boughton, a domain as desirable to the 
abbey from its richness as its contiguity to Chester. After 
a protracted contest, the claimants released their right 
to abbot Simon in the king's court at Westminster, in 
1981, in the royal presence, but the monks purchased the 
compliance by a bond for the payment of 200/. sterling. 
The chartulary states that the influence of Robert Burnel, 
bishop of Bath and Wells, and uncle to the claimant was 
corruptly used in obtaining this bond : payment was, how- 
ever, never made, for the abbot had shortly afterwards 
die address to procure a release, on stipulating for the 
maintenance of two chaplains to pray for the soul of the 
said Philip Burnel forever. Among the following dona- 
tions by the family of Burnel, was the grant of a fountain 
at Chrbdeton, which was doubtless of high importance. 
A cistern twenty feet square was made at Christleton, and 
another formed within die cloisters, and a communication 
established by pipes, which a patent from Edward I. en- 
Akd the monks to carry through all intervening lands, 
ww2 
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permitting even the *ity walls to be take* down tor th* 
purposes It is observable that a forester of Debater* 
Handle de Merton, whose estate was trespassed on in com* 
sequence of this order, ventured on cutting off the pipes 
which the abbots had laid, for which be was ordered to 
make reparation by a royal mandate, 13 Edward L This 
abbot departed tbis life April 24, 1289, aged 69, and was 
interred in the chapter-house, on the south side, under a 
marble stone, within an arch supported by six marblf 
pillars. Daring this abbacy, the monastery, or a con* 
siderable portion thereof, was rebuilt, as appears by pre- 
cepts directed to Reginald de Grey, 12 Edw. I. to allow 
venison from the forests of Delamere and Wirral for the 
support of the monks then occupied " on the great work 
of the building of the church/' Abbot Simon also appro- 
priated a large share of the revenues of the abbey to the 
several uses of the infirmary, the kitchen, the refectqry, 
and the distribution of alms, as specified in the chartulary. 
After the death of Simon de Whitchurch, the king re- 
tained the abbey in his hands two years. 

Thomas de Byrchc-HylU*, a chaplain of his prede- 
cessor, succeeded as 14th abbot, Jan. 30, 1291. He died 
1323, and was buried on the south side of the choir, above 
the bishop's throne, nearly in the line of the pillar*. On 
his gravestone was a brass plate with his effigies, and in 
thi? spot bis body was found in almost complete preaerva* 
tiofe on opening a grave for the remains of dean Smith, 
ial787. 

William de Bebington, 15th abbot, previously prior 
of the monastery, was elected abbot Feb. 5, 1324. In 
1345, he obtained the mitre for himself and his suc- 
cessors, and in the year following; an exemption from the 
visitation. He died Nov. 20, 134% awl was bulged on 
U)e right s jde of hi* predecessor. 

BicharA Seynesbury, 16th abbot, was elected 1348^ 
In 1359, he stated the privileges of hi* abbey in plea to * 
writ of quo warranto. In 1362, about the fast of 0* 
Anjiumaation, the abbot of Sfc Altaut'% provtooW «ngj» 
dent tf tbe gflnpfetii^tto {^ tf Coup** «tf* tift 
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superior of St. Alton's, visited Chester Abbey as coixmm- 
movers, deputed by the abbot of Evesham. la conse- 
quence of this visitation, Richard <Je Seynesbnry, wbo 
(according to the chronicle) was fearful of a scrutiny into 
Jus offences and excessive dilapidations, resigned his abbey 
into the hands of the pope, as the abbey, being an exempt, 
was under die papal protection. An inquiry into hiseon- 
dact was instituted at Rome, and in the following year 
pope Urban admitted the abbot's resignation, and con- 
ferred the office on his successor. This abbot died in 
Loipbardy. 

Thomas de Newport, 17th abbot, received the bene- 
diction in the papal court on the feast of the Annuncia- 
tion^ and was installed at Chester on the day of St. Remi- 
gius following. This abbot died at his manor-house of 
Little Sutton, in Wirral, June 1, 1385, and was buried in 
the chapter-house, within the inner door, with his effigy 
in brass upon the stone. 

JFUliam de Merehton 9 18th abbot, formerly a monk 
of this convent, was elected abbot July 30, 1385. He 
died on the 13th of January following, and was buried 
without the choir, on the right of William de Bebington, 
in the south aisle* 

Henry de Sutton, 19th abbot. He occurs as abbot 
in 1410, which was the 24th year of his presiding over 
this monastery, as appears by the pleas of the abbey, 
hoiden over the monastery gate, before Nicholas Fare^ 
the abbot's seneschal. This abbot was for a time justice 
of Chester, and in 1399 had license to fortify his three 
manor-houses, at Little Sutton, Saighton, and Ince. He 
W4$ buried in the broad aisle, close to the north side of 
the south pillar, next to the entrance into the choir, be* 
fore a painting formerly called the Piety of St. Mary. 

Thomas Yerdesley 9 20th abbot, occurs as abbot in 
several portmote pleadings, 7 Henry V. and is mentioned 
also several time* in {h* reign of Henry VI. He was one 
of the justice* in commission to hold assizes for the county, 
1*1 4$Mt 1434, ^as burie^ under a, marble stone on the 
WPthli^ of tW ch^i^, above tb* shrike of St* Werbucfh. 
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John Salghatt, 21st abbot, suffered excommunica- 
tion in 1450, for not appearing in convocation after being 
personally cited; but afterwards appearing and pleading 
exemption, he was absolved. This abbot died in 1452; 
and was buried in St Mary's chapel, between two pillars 
on the south side, under an alabaster stone, which bad his 
effigy in brass fixed upon it. The site of his interment 
was formerly called the chapel of St. Erasmus. 

Richard Oldham, 22nd abbot, 1452 ; about twenty 
years afterwards he was promoted to the bishopric of the 
Isle of Man, and dying Oct. 13, 1485, was buried at 
Chester abbey ; a short time before which he was indicted 
in the portmote court, for removing the city boundaries 
about the Northgate, and at the same time (21 Edw. IV,) 
* divers wymen" were indicted, who were the paramours 
41 of the monkes of Chester.** 

Simon Ripley, 23rd abbot, rebuilt the nave, tower, 
and south transept of the abbey, and probably commenced 
the great plan of alterations and improvements which were 
interrupted by the reformation. This abbot also rebuilt 
or considerably improved the great manor-house at Saigh- 
ton, the embattled tower of which is still remaining. He 
died at Warwick, August 30, 1492, and was buried in the 
collegiate church there. On the north side of the north- 
east large pillar, supporting the central tower, was for- 
merly painted the history of the transfiguration, in which 
was introduced a figure of this abbot under a canopy, 
with a book in one hand, the other lifted up m the act 
of blessing, and the ring upon the fourth finger. 

John Birchenshaw, was appointed 24tb abbot by the 
pope, Oct. 4, 1493. He is supposed by Willis to have 
been a native of Wales, from his name appearing in an 
inscription on the great bell of Conway church. His 
attention, like that of his predecessor, was turned to 
restoring the magnificence of the buildings of the abbey. 
The beautiful western entrance is his work, and he doubt*' 
less intended to have added two western towers to this 
great entrance, of one of which he laid the foundations in 
1508. The hall of Ince manor-house is apparently in the 
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Style of this abbot's time; and for the further improve- 
ment of Saighton manor-house, which bad already been 
sumptuously restored by hie predecessor, he obtained, 6 
Henry VIII. the royal licence to impark 1000 acres in 
Huntington, Cheveley, and Saighton. At the same time 
he had charter of free warren granted in all his lands in 
Cheshire, not being parcel of the king's forests. In the 
year 1511, in the mayoralty of Thomas Smith, violent 
dissensions bad arisen between the eity and this abbot. 
Thomas Hyphile, and Thomas Marshall, were successively 
appointed, and acted as abbots in his room. After a con-, 
test, however, which lasted many years, Birchenshaw was 
restored about 1530, and is supposed to have enjoyed hi* 
abbacy to the time of his death, which happened about, 
seven years afterwards. In 1516, a commission was 
issued at Rome to Thomas, Cardinal of York, to hear and 
make award between Geoffry, Bishop of. Lichfield, and 
this abbot, respecting the use of the mitre, crosier, and 
other pontificials, and the giving the blessing. 

John Clarke, 25th and last abbot (Omitting Hyphile 
and Marshall), was elected about the year 1537* He had 
the good fortune to comply with the wishes of his sove- 
reign at the dissolution, and accordingly was suffered to 
retain the government of the dissolved abbey of St. Wer- 
burgh, under the character of dean of the new cathedral, 
which King Henry established within its walls. At the 
dissolution, the clear yearly value of the abbey wai* 
889/. 18s.* The monks had also the patronage of several 
rich unappropriated rectories. Their lands extended over, 
various parts of Cheshire and other counties, but in Wirral 
created an overwhelming influence, and extended in 
almost an unbroken ring round the oity of Chester. Many 
considerable families held lands by the tenure of various 
offices in the abbey. The manerial lord of Burwardsley. 
was their champion; and a valuable rectory (Ince) was 
appropriated to the uses of the almoner. The Earl of 
Derby was senetehal at the time of the dissolution. By 

• The Lyiotii girt tht income *t 210*3* 5* lid. 
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a charter of one of the earls of the name of Randal, (he 
abbots were directed at any period to bare their mansion 
bouses fitted op in a state fit to receive the abbot's retimte 
and to be the seats of the courts ; and by licence from die 
bishops of Lichfield, oratories were also established in 
tiiese manor-booses. Irby, Brombroroagh, Sutton, and 
Saighton, appear to have been the principal ones at an 
early period. The three first were the original seats of 
the courts held for die Wirral manor, and Saighton occurs 
in a licenoe for fortifying by Edward I. noticed in the 
chartulary. By a subsequent licence for fortifying, 19 
Rldhard II. it appears that Sutton, Saighton, and Ince, 
had then become the principal manorial residence*, and 
these continued stich to the dissolution* 



King Henry VIII. having engaged in a mortal quarrel 
with the pontiff, pressed on the reformation in England 
with the utmost vigour. It was obvious, however, that 
so long as the monastic establishments remained, the 
influence of the Romish church would be sufficiently 
powerful to thwart the inclinations of the monarch, and 
retard the consolidation of the reformed religion. These 
seminaries had become haunts of sloth and debauchery, 
and they had moreover absorbed a considerable portion 
of the wealth of the kingdom. Hie rapacity and caprices 
of the king happily concurred with die spirit of the times, 
and the interests of the nation, and the destruction* first 
of the lesser, and thenof the greater monasteries followed, 
with but a feeble and ineffectual opposition- from any 
quarter. The monastery of St. Werbnrgh, at Chester, 
shared the fete of the others. This was, however, at the 
same time converted into a cathedral, and Chester, being 
separated from the see of Lichfield, was ereeted into an 
independent bishopric. It was, however) despoiled of its 
most valuable possessions; for John Bird, the first bishop, 

obliged to part with all the demesnes and royalties, 
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rand to accept in Keu thereof impropriations and rectories, 
-which are the sole endowments of the see to this day, 
ttoere being not one acre of temporalities, except the 
episcopal palace of Chester. The endowment of die 
.bishopric by Henry VIII. in 1541, is as follows: — 

"The king grants to the bishop of Chester, by him 
newly erected, Chester and Richmond archdeaconries, 
with -all the appurtenances, rights, &c. the manors of 
Abbots Cotton, county of Chester, lands in the parishes of 
St. Mary, St. Michael, St. Werburgh, and Trinity, in 
Chester ; city lands in Mancot, Harden, Christleton, 
Nantwich, Northwich, Middlewich, Over, Wollaston, 
Neston, Heswell, Bidston, Sandbough, i. e. Sandbach, 
Thornton, Eccleston, Rosthern, and Davenham, parcel 
of St. Werburgh's late monastery, the advowson of Over 
rectory, pensions issuing out of Handle) 7 rectory, Bud- 
worth chapel, and Bidston rectory ; parcel of Birkenhead 
abbey, advowson of Tattenhall and Waverton ; rectories 
of Clapbam, Esingwold, Thornton, Stuart, Bolton-in- 
Lonsdale, Bolton-le-moor, and prebend of Bolton-le-moor, 
in Lichfield cathedral; the manor of Weston, county of 
Derby ; prebend to the bishop and bis successors, Teste, 
Aug. 5th." Mr. Warton remarks, that Chester bishopric 
was first founded July 16th, 1541, but on account of some 
mistake, a new charter was granted on Aug. 5th. 

The impropriations and advowsons which Bishop 
Bird was obliged to accept, in lieu of the manors and 
real estates mentioned in the above endowment, were 
specified by patent, bearing date Jan. 8, 1546, 38th Henry 
VIII. and was as follows: — u The king, in consideration 
of Weston, and other manors, grants to the Bishop of 
Chester the following rectories, and advowsons of the 
vicarages of Cottingham, county of York ; Kirby, Ravens- 
worth, Babrick Brompton, Wirklington, Ribchester, 
Chipping Mottrum, Bradley, county oi Stafford ; ^astle- 
ton, county of Derby; Wallasey, Weverham, Backford, 
Boden, yielding and paying as a chief rent 15*. 9s. 9d. 
The bishop was patron of his six prebends and two arch- 
xtsaconries, with about thirty livings, aU in hit ow« 

9 O 
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diocese, except the following: LUngwden, V. county 
Carmarthen; Llanbeblic, V. Carnarvon; Castleton, V. 
county of Derby; Esingwold,V. county of York, in York 
diocese; and Bradley-le-moor, oounty of Stafford; but 
this last the bishop has not presented for several years. 
At the time that King Henry founded the bishopric, and 
erected the monastery into a cathedral, be endowed the 
dean and chapter with various lands and benefices, which 
will be hereafter enumerated, according to the original 
patent* 

The diocese of Chester contains two archdeaconries, 
in which are 598 churches and chapels; of which the 
archdeaconry includes twelve deaneries, embracing 319 
churches and chapels ; and the archdeaconry of Richmond, 
eight deaneries, and 279 churches and chapels : it com- 
prizes the whole of Cheshire and Lancashire ; part of the 
counties of York, Cumberland, and Westmoreland; four 
parishes in Flintshire, and a chapelry (Iscoyd) in Den- 
bighshire. The greatest length of the diocese is 120 
miles; the greatest width 90; and the length of the 
. boundary line 570 miles. 9 

Of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the diocese, the 
following statement may be relied on as correct, having 
been furnished by an intelligent gentleman, W. Ward, 
Esq* deputy registrar of Chester. " The jurisdiction of 
course corresponds as to its general nature, with that of 
every other diocese, and it will be only necessary to state 
the divisions of authority of the respective officers, whose 
appointments are all derived from the bishop. The vicar- 
general, or chancellor, as he is usually termed, has always 
the most extensive, and sometimes the only jurisdiction 
throughout the diocese ; that is, upon every occasion of 
the bishop's general visitation of his diocese, his lordship 
previously inhibits hi$ other officers (to be hereafter 
named) for six months, during which period all the pro- 
ceedings of the diocese pass under die name of the 

• A mm* of thia c*msl?tdtocaie wttpaUish«d fcttettettf Bitot* **!»•. 
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chancellor, and all the fees are payable to him. At other 
times the principal jurisdiction of the archdeaconry of 
Richmond is vested in another officer, who is styled the 
commissary, who holds a spiritual court at Richmond, for 
the decision of all ecclesiastical suits arising within that 
part of the diocese, proves wills, grants marriage licences, 
and exercises most other authorities within his depart- 
ment; and against his decision no appeal lies either to 
the chancellor or bishop, but only to the provincial Court 
at York. The chief difference in the general powers of 
the chancellor and the commissary is, that the acts of the 
latter would be complete nullities as to any thing within 
the archdeaconry of Chester ; for instance, the probate of 
a will by the commissary of Richmond, though of a person 
dying within that archdeaconry, would have no operation 
as to his effects within the archdeaconry of Chester ; 
neither can the commissary grant any licence for marriage 
in any church withhi the archdeaconry of Chester : but 
ou the other hand, it has been determined, that any pro~ 
perty within the loiter arcftdeo&mry is sufficient to found 
the chancellor's jurisdiction over the whole effects within 
the dieeese, of a person dying in either archdeaconry, and that 
bis licences are available for marriage, in any churchwithm 
the diocese, when either of the parties resides within the ' 
archdeaconry of Chester. The modern archdeacons have 
no jurisdiction whatever attached to their appointments, 
but the archdeacon of Chester usually holds also the office 
of general rural dean of the archdeaconry of Chester, 
which is rather of modern institution ; for it appears, that 
previous to the time of Bishop Bridgman (1619), there 
was a rural dean for each of the eight deanries, but that 
these places had become the subject of traffic and great 
abuse, being sometimes (strange as it may appear) even 
held by females, on which account they were united by 
that bishop into one office, to which is attached the right 
of proving all wills, &d. (except of clergymen and esquires) 
where the effects are below 40/. of holding a court of 
visitation for swearing in the churchwardens, and receiv- 
ing their presentments, &c. hi the archdeaconry of 
oo2 
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Richmond, the office of rural dean is merged in that of 
the commissary, the title of rural dean being never used 
there in any proceeding.** 

Among the revenues of the archdeaconry of Chester, 
were certain mortuaries, due, by ancient custom, on the 
death of every rector, and vicar within bis jurisdiction; 
namely, the best horse, or mare, with the bridle and 
saddle, boots and spurs; the best hat; the best book 7 
the best upper-garment, cloak, gown, or coat; cassock, 
doublet and breeches; girdle, shoes, and stockings; best 
tippet, garters, shirt, band, and cuflfe ; gloves, seal, ring, 
purse, and all the money in it at the time of his death. 
In the 21st year of King Henry VIII. an act of parliament 
passed for the relief of poor people, and other persons of 
the realm, from the payment of excessive mortuaries^ 
which for the future were to be regulated, according to 
the value of the personal property of the deceased ; but 
the ancient rights of the archdeacons of Chester, to the 
above-mentioned mortuaries from the clergy, though 
more oppressive, perhaps, than any others, were by that 
act recognized and confirmed ; and it was not till the 
year 1755, that the Cheshire clergy were relieved from 
this burden, when an act of parliament passed by which 
these mortuaries were abolished, and the rectory of Wa- 
verton annexed to the see of Chester in lieu thereof, to 
take place on the first vacancy, or avoidance of that 
rectory * 

* Among the temporalities belonging to the archdeacon (of Chester) was 

a messuage near St John's church, called the archdeacon'i koute, formerly 

the residence of the archdeacons. This messuage was leased to the Brereton 

family in the reign of Henry VI I L It was rebuilt between forty and fifty 

years ago, afterwards became the residence of Edward Vernon, Esq. by whom 

it waa sold to the late Alderman Williams, at whose death it was purchased 

' of his representatives, in 1825, by Archdeacon Wrangham, prebendary of 

Chester, the present occupant and proprietor. Bishop Peploe built another 

house in the adjoining orchard, now the property (as leasee) of William Ward, 

Esq. deputy registrar of the diocese. These beautiful mansions are situated 

upon an elevated ridge of ground above the Groves, the south front command. 

ing a delightful view of the Dee, and an extensive range of fine country. 

This site was usually called Dee-bank, or Dee-side, but as there are several 

other placet which bore thtse denominations, it is now known by the name of 

St. John's Place 
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LIST Of THE BISHOPS OF CHESTER, 

SINCE THE FOUNDATION, 

WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

I. John Bird, & T. P. who had, on account of some 
sermons he preached against the supremacy of the pope, 
recommended himself so much to King Henry's favour,, 
that he was made Bishop of Bangor, and afterwards by 
that prince translated to Chester,* on his founding the 
bishopric, at which time it was made suffragan to Can* 
terbury ; but on the 13th of April following, 1542, it was 
subjected to York, and Bishop Bird made his profession 
of obedience to that archbishop. It has already been 
noticed, that in 1546, he granted away all the manors and 
demesnes of this bishopric, accepting impropriations in 
lieu. Notwithstanding this, for which he was no doubt 
highly bribed by the courtiers, he was in 1553, on the 
accession of Queen Mary, so considerably in debt, that he 
owed 1087/. 18s. 6d. for tenths and subsidies, which was 
a great sum in those days, and it probably would not have 
been remitted to him but through the interest of Bishop 
Bonner, with whom he complied in every respect, as he 
had done in all changes of government .or religion, and 
would doubtless have been suffered to keep his bishopric, 
had he not broken his vow of celibacy, which was, as 
records mention, the occasion of his deprivation in 1554. 
After this, retiring to London, he was, by Bishop Bonner, 
made rector of Great Dunmow, Essex, where he died, 
aged about 81, and was buried' in that church, without 
any memorial. He was succeeded in his bishopric by 

* There have been but few instances besides this of * translation from 
, any lee to Chester, since that period. The surrender by this prelate of the 
( temporal endowments, left the diocese of Chester one of the poorest in the 
kingdom, though of the greatest extent 
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II. George Cotes, S. T. P. master of Baliol College, 
Oxford, and rector of one of the medietiesof Cotgreave, 
county of Nottingham, who was consecrated to the see 
April 1st, 1554, on the voluntary resignation, as it is ex- 
pressed in the patent, of John Bird. Fox, in his Acts and 
Monuments, severely and justly censures this bishop, 
during whose prelacy the martyr, George Marsh, was 
tried and condemned by the spiritual court, for his adher- 
ence to the Protestant faith, and burnt alive at Boughton. 
Hi* intemperate zeal In favour of popery seems to have 
been the only blot in his character. He died at Chester, 
about January, 1556, and was obscurely buried in the 
Cathedral, near the bishop's throne. He was succeeded by 

III. Cuthbert Scot, D. D. and master of Christchurch 
College, in Cambridge, who was fnade bishop by Queen 
Mary, 1556. He was vice-chancellor of Cambridge in 1554 
and 1355, one of the delegates commiaeioaed by Cardinal 
Role to visit that university, and one ol the four bishops 
who, with as many divines, undertook to defend the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome against aft equal number of 
reformed divines. On the Tuesday following (April 4) 
be, with most of his £ellow»di*putai>ts, was sent to the 
Tower for some abusive threats, and irreverent expres- 
sions, ottered against the queen, but was afterwards 
admitted to ball. On the 20th of the same month, Bishop 
Scot spoke warmly against the act of uniformity, and was 
one of nine prelates, who with as many temporal peers, 
entered their dissent. He was dismissed front bis bishop- 
ric by Queen Elizabeth ; and being put into the prison of 
the Fleet, in London, he effected his escape from thence, 
and fled to Louvain, where he died. 

IV. William Dmonham, chaplain to Queen Elizabeth 
before she came to the crown, D. D. and some time of 
Magdalen College, in Oxford, was consecrated Bishop of 
Chester May 4, I56f . He died November, 1577* and was 
buried in the choir of the Caltoedrat church atlCtteact, 
having sat bishop sixteen years and a half! He bacftEMro 
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famous sons, George, Bishop of Londonderry, in Ireland, 
and John, bachelor of divinity, a learned and laborious 
writer. 

V. tFilliam Chaderton, D. D. fellow of Christ's 
College, in Cambridge, and afterwards president of Queen's 
College, and some time the king's professor of divinity in 
that university, was consecrated Bishop of Chester 9th 
November, 1579, and thence translated to Lincoln, 1595. 
He was Bishop of Chester sixteen years, and had only 
one daughter and heir, called Jane, the first wife of Sir 
Richard Brooke, of Norton, in Chester, but these after- 
wards parted, and lived asunder. This bishop was a learned 
and witty man, and died in April, 1608. In Peck's Desi- 
derata Curiosa, is a very large collection of letters to this 
bishop, (as one of the commissioners for causes ecclesiasti- 
cal) chiefly relative to the Cheshire and Lancashire recu- 
sants. The castle of Chester is stated to be too near the sea, 
and the recusants were therefore mostly kept in the " new 
fleete at Manchester," the inhabitants of it being " gene* 
rally well affected in religion." In pne letter from the 
Earl of Huntingdon is a curious passage, relative to the 
residence of the bishop there, " I am glad your lordship 
liketh to live in Manchester, for as it is the best place in 
those parts, soe you do well to continue and strengthen 
them, that they maie increase and go forward in the ser- 
vice of the Lord. And surelie by the grace of God, the 
well plain tinge of the gospell in Manchester, and the places 
Here to yt, shall in time effect much good in other places." 
The entire number of recusants then in England was 
8512, of whom 2442 were in the diocese of Chester. . 

VI. Hugh Bellot, D. 2). and Bishop of Bangor, was 
translated to Chester 1595. He lived scarce one year 
after his translation, died about Whitsuntide, 1596, and 
was buried at Wrexham. In some accounts he is said to 
have had such strict ideas, as never to permit a woman to 
inhabit or lie in his house. 
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VII. Mellaril Taughan, Archdeacon of Middlesex; 
Canon of Wells, and Bishop of Bangor ; translated from 
thence May 16th, 1597. While at Chester, being a man 
of public spirit, he very much promoted the reparation of 
the Cathedral, as he had before that of Bangor; he caused 
the bells to be new cast, and hung in the great tower, all 
the west roof to be new leaded, and the timber work re- 
paired.-< In December, 1604, he was translated to Lon- 
don, where he died March 30, 1607, and was buried in 
that cathedral without any memorial. On his translatibn, 
he was succeeded by 

VIII. George Lloyd, rector of Thornton and Bangor, 
in this diocese, and Bishop of the Isle of Man, was conse- 
crated Bishop of Chester 4th January, 1605. He died 
the first of August, 1615, in the 55th year of his age, at 
his parsonage of Thornton, and was buried in the choir 
of the cathedral church of Chester, near to Bishop Down- 
ham, with a Latin inscription on a plate of brass, which 
is given in Webb's itinerary, but the plate has long since 
been stolen from his grave-stoue.* 

IX. TViomas Moreten, son of Richard Moreton, of 
York, D. D. brought up in St. John's College, in Cam- 
bridge, and sometime Dean of Winchester, was conse- 
crated Bishop of Chester 7th July, 1616, translated hence 
to Lichfield and Coventry 1618, and thence to Durham 
1632. He died 22nd September, 1659, aged 95, after 
having written many learned treatises. He was never 
married. At the ceremony of his consecration, as Bishop 
of Chester, there were present three archbishops, twelve 
bishops, above thirty noblemen, and upwards of eighty 

* Upon the demise of Bishop Lloyd, Gtrard Ma$$ie, rector of Wigsn, 
was nominated by King James to this see; but taking a journey to London, 
to settle matters preparatory to his consecration, he there sickened and died, 
and was buried in the church of St. Mary le Savoy, in Westminster, without 
any memorial. His name is of course omitted in the catalogue of Chests* 
prelates. - 
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procession to the episcopal palace at Chester. With this 
see be held the rectory of Stafford ; and with great zeal 
applied himself to the reconciling popish recusants and 
cooscientioas nonconformists to the established church, 
his success in which was noticed in the royal declaration in 
1618. After sustaining wkh exemplary patience, confis- 
cation, imprisonment, and other severe hardships, he took 
refuge at the seat of Sir Henry Yelverton, Bart, at Easton 
Manduit, in Northamptonshire, where he tfiedL He was 
buried in that parish church, having an epitaph placed 
upon bis tomb, illustrative of his rare virtues. 

X* John Bridgeman, rector of Wigan and Bangor 
in this diocese, prebend of Lichfield and Coventry, elected 
bishop 15th March, 16 J 8-19. He lived to see the order 
to which he belonged swept away by the frenzy of the 
puritanical party, and his sovereign brought to the block. 
Having largely shared in the troubles of the times, he 
died, as recorded by Sir Peter Leycester, at his son's seat, 
Little Moreton, near Oswestry, and was buried at Kin* 
nersley church. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Dn 
Heyar, by whom he had issue four sons, oik of whom, 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman*was made lord keeper in 1667, 
and another, Dove Henry, was afterwards dean of Chester. 
This prelate was the compiler of a valuable work, relating 
to the ecclesiastical antiquities of this diocese, now care- 
fully preserved in the episcopal registry, and usually de- 
nominated Bishop Bridgeman's Leger. 

XI. Briar Walton, was born at Cleveland, in York- 
shire ; he was brought up in Peterhouse, in Cam- 
bridge, and consecrated bishop of Chester in Decem- 
ber, 1660, upon the restoration of King Charles the. 
Second. He died Nov. 29, 1661, and was buried in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, London, wkh a Latin inscription on 
his nuHManeftt, affixed against the south wall cm one side 
die choir. In the early part of his life tins prelate kept a 
school, and officiated as a curate in Suffolk ; but as his 
pp 
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great abilities developed themselves, be obtained success 
sively the livings of St. Martin's Organ in Loudon, 
Sandon, Essex, and St. Giles's-in-the-Flelds, and when 
be was advanced to the degree of D. D. in 1639, was 
prebendary of St. Paul's, and chaplain to the king. Having 
taken an active part against the republican party, he was 
declared a delinquent by the parliament in the disturb- 
ances that followed, deprived erf his livings by sequestra- 
tion, and fled for personal safety to Oxford, where he 
was incorporated Aug. 12, 1645. It was at this period, 
that Dr. Walton entered upon his laborious work, the 
Polyglot Bible, which he prosecuted, with various inter- 
ruptions from the ruling powers, in the bouse of Dr. 
Fuller, whose daughter he had married; and having 
completed his Herculean task, the work was published 
in 1657. Soon after the restoration, the Polyglot was 
presented to the king, who immediately made him his 
chaplain in ordinary, and promoted him to the see of 
Chester, where his arrival was hailed with such general 
demonstrations of honour as had seldom been witnessed 
on any similar occasion. His enjoyment of this dignity, 
however, was but of short duration, as already mentioned. 
In addition to the Polyglot, he published, Introductio ad 
Lectionem Linguarum Orientalium, 8vo. 1655. 

XH. Henry Feme, master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, dean of Ely, archdeacon of Leicester, and rector 
of Medbourne, in that county, consecrated Fteb. 7th; be 
died March 16th, 1662, and was buried in St. Edmond's 
chapel, in Westminster abbey. In November, 1642, he 
published his "Case of Conscience, touching rebellion," 
said to be the first book printed on behalf of the royal 
cause. In the rebellion that succeeded, Feme was driven 
from Medbourne, and afterwards from Newark, and then 
joining the king, at his request, during his imprisonment 
in the Isle of Wight, was the last of his chaplains that 
preached before him. After the restoration, he was 
honoured and enriched with numerous dignities. 
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XIII. George Hall, one of the sons of Dr. Joseph 
Hall, bishop of Exeter, was some time of Exeter College, 
in Oxford, D.D. and consecrated bishop of Chester in 
1662. He was also parson of Wigan, -in Lancashire, by 
the gift of Sir Orlando Bridgeman, then chief justice of 
the common pleas. This bishop married Gartred, sister 
to Sir Amos Meredith, now of Ashley, in Cheshire. He 
died at Wigan, Aug. 23, 1668, without issue. Bishop 
Hall was a considerable benefactor to Exeter College, 
and the author of several sermons, and of a treatise, 
entitled, " The Triumphs of Rome over Despised Protes- 
tantism." His death was occasioned -by a wound received 
from a knife, which happened to be in his pocket, as he 
accidentally fell from a mount in his garden at Wigan. 

XIV. John Wilkins, D.D. son of Walter Wilkins, 
a goldsmith in the city of Oxford, was first student of 
Christ church, and after made warden of Wadham college, 
in the same university. He married Robina, sister to 
Oliver Cromwell, lord protector, by whom he had no 
issue. He was made master of Trinity College, in Cam- 
bridge, about the year 1659,^nd after the restoration of 
King Charles the Second, he was made dean of Ripon, in 
Yorkshire, and was consecrated bishop of Chester in 1668. 
He was also parson of Wigan, by the gift of Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, the lord-keeper of England. On the break- 
ing out of the civil war, he joined the parliament, took 
the solemn league and covenant, and being made warden 
of Wadham College, by the committee for reforming the 
university, was elected B. D. April 12, 1648, and put in 
possession of his wardenship the day following. Next 
year, he was created D. D. and about that time took the 
engagement enjoined by the ruling powers. After this 
he had a dispensation from the protector to retain his 
wardenship, which would otherwise, according to the 
statutes, have been vacated by marriage. Having been 
made master of Trinity College, Cambridge, by Richard 
Cromwell, in 1659, he was ejected at the restoration, but 
was subsequently made preacher at Gray's Inn, rector of 

pp2 
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St. Lawrence Jewry, dean of Ripon, and in 1668, bishop 
of Chester» on which occasion, Dr. Tillotsou, who had 
married his daughter-in-law, preached his consecration 
sermon. His deatjb occurred at Dr. Tillotson's bouse, in 
Chancery-lane, London, Nov, 19, 1673. Considering the 
course of polities pursued by Wilkin*, his subsequent 
elevation to dignities, afford* a rare instance of modera- 
tion and forbearance on the pari Qf Charles the Second, 
though aty writers who have mentioned him concur in 
speaking highly of his learning, and personal character. 
Anthony Wood, who will never be suspected of partiality 
towards his political tenets, delineates him in the follow- 
ing terms :— " He was a person endowed with rare gifts ; 
he was a noted tbeologist and preacher, a curious critic 
in several matters, an excellent mathematician and expe- 
rimentalist ; and one as well seen in mechanism and new 
philosophy, of which be was a great promoter, as any 
mam of bis thine* He also highly advanced the study and 
perfecting of astronomy, both at Oxford,, while he was 
warden of Wadham College, and at London, while be 
was fellow of the Royal Society, and I cannot say that 
there was any thing deficient in him, but a constant mind, 
and settled principles/' 

XV. John Peorton, JO. D. born Feb. 12, 1612, at 
Snoring, in Norfolk, of which place his father was rector. 
He was first of Eton school, from thence he was removed 
tp King's College, Cambridge, In 1639 be entered into 
orders, and was collated to a prebend in the church of 
Sarmn. Being appointed chaplain to Lord Finch, in 
1640, he was presented by him to the living of Torrington, 
in Suffolk. On the tweaking out of the civil war, he 
became chaplain to Lord Goring, whom- he attended in 
the army, and was afterwards chaplain to Sir Robert 
Cook, in London. In 1660, he was made mipisterof Sk. 
Clements, in Eastcheap. Soon after the restoration, 
Bishop Juxon presented him with lbs rectory of St Cho* 
tophert in London, created D. IX at Cambridge, in pun** 
anceof the king's letters mandatory, installed prebendary of 
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Ely, archdeacon of Surrey (which he held in commendam 
with Wigan, in Lancashire), and made master of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, all before the end of 1660, In thefollow- 
ing year he succeeded Dr. Love in the Margaret professor- 
ship of that university, and early in 1662 was nominated 
one of the commissioners for the review of the Hturgy, in 
the conference of the Savoy, In April of the same year, 
he was made F. R. S. and was consecrated bishop of 
Chester Feb. 9, 1^72-3. This distinguished prelate had 
subsequently the misfortune to lose his memory, and be- 
came, as Bishop Burnet observes, an affecting instance 
" of what a great man can fall to ; for his memory went 
from him so entirely, that he became a child some years 
before he died." He died at Chester July 16, 1686, and 
was buried within the altar rails of his cathedral, without 
any memorial. Among the esteemed works of Bishop 
Pearson is an Exposition of the Creed, which lias been 
frequently reprinted, and translated into Latin, by Simon 
Joannes Arnoldus. Bishop Burnet has pronoun«5ed him 
to be " in all respects the greatest .divine of his age f and 
Dr. Bentley is said to have declared,' that " his very dross 
was gold/* 

XVI. Thomas Cartwright, Vicar of Wakhamstow 
and Barking, Essex, prebendary of London, Wells, and 
Durham, consecrated to this see, with leave to hold 
Wigan rectory, Oct. 17th, 1686. Dr. Cartwright was 
one of the ecclesiastical commissioners, appointed by 
James Second, in his memorable contest with the fellows 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and was so warm a defender 
of that sovereign's measures, that on the landing of the 
Prince of Orange, he was forced to fly to France, to avoid 
the insults of an enraged populace. He was subsequently 
nominated by James to the see of Salisbury, accompanied 
him to Ireland, and dying of a dysentery in 1689, was 
interred with great pomp at Christ church, DuWin. 
Being visited on his death-bed by the titular bishop of 
Clogher, and Ae new dean of Christ church, he expressed 
his faith in equivocal terms, leaving it doubtful whether 
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he died in the communion of the protestant or popish 
church. 

XVII. Nicholas Stratford, consecrated 15th Septem- 
ber, 1689. The character of this bishop is so amply 
commemorated by the inscription on his monument, 
which his son, Archbishop Stratford, erected to his 
memory, and which may still be found among the monu- 
ments in the choir of the cathedral, that little more need 
be said of him. The care which this worthy bishop paid 
to the repairs of his cathedral, and the interest which be 
took in the establishment of the Chester Blue Coat Hos- 
pital, are topics of well-merited eulogy. He died the 
12th of February, 1706-7, and was buried on the north 
side of the high altar, in the cathedral 

XVIII. Sir mUiam Dawes, Bart. D. D. first fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxford, and afterwards master of 
Katherine Hall, Cambridge, prebendary of Worcester, and 
dean of Booking ; consecrated to this see Feb. 8, 1707* 
He was translated to York Feb. 26, 1713. This bishop 
is said to have been most scrupulously laborious in dis- 
charging the duties of his high offices, uniting easiness of 
manners with the most dignified deportment, and recom- 
mended by all the personal qualifications of personal 
gracefulness. After remaining archbishop ten years, he 
died April 30, 1724, and was buried in the chapel of 
Katherine Hall, Cambridge, near his lady, to whom he 
had erected a handsome monument. 

XIX. Francis Gastrett, D. D. descended from an 
ancient family in Berkshire, was born 1662, educated at 
Westminster school, and from thence elected student of 
Christ church, Oxford, of which he afterwards became 
canon, preacher to the hon. society of Lincoln's Inn, and 
chaplain to the house of commons; consecrated bishop 
of Chester April 19, 1714. In this high office, he deemed 
it his duty to refuse to admit the Rev* Samuel Peploe to 
the wardenship of Manchester, to which he had been 
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nominated by the crown, and for which, on the recom- 
mendation of the primate, he had qualified himself by the 
Lambeth degree of B. D. instead of proceeding regularly 
at his university, as be himself had intended. It was not 
probable that Mr. Peploe could have experienced any 
difficulty in obtaining his degree at Oxford, and the bishop 
of Chester, at the same time that he insisted on qualifica- 
tion by the regular degree, offered his interest to obtain 
it, if any unforeseen difficulty should occur. The matter 
was however carried to the King's Bench, and a decision 
given against the bishop, who thereupon published, "The 
Bishop of Chester's Case, with regard to the wardenship 
of Manchester, in which it is shewn, that no other degrees 
but what are taken in the university can be deemed legal 
qualification for any ecclesiastical preferment in England/' 
After the publication of this at Oxford, the university 
decreed in full convocation, March 22, 1720, that solemn 
thanks should be returned to the bishop for having so 
fully asserted the rights, privileges, and dignities belong- 
ing to the university degrees in that book. It is worthy 
of observation, that through the interference of Bishop 
Gastrell, the collections of the Randal Holmes's was pre- 
served to the public. In the first instance, they had been 
offered for sale to the corporation, who declined the pur- 
chase, when the bishop recommended them to the Earl 
of Oxford, by whom they were bought. From these and 
bis episcopal registers, Dr. Gastrell compiled his excellent 
M. S. compendium of documents relating to the benefices 
of the diocese, entitled, " Notitia Cestriensis." He died 
Nov. 24, 1725, and was buried without memorial in the 
cathedral church of Christ Church, Oxford. 

XX. Samuel Peploe, S. T. P. who by a singular 
coincidence succeeded his learned adversary, was of an 
ancient family in Shropshire, and educated at Penkridge, 
in that county; afterwards entered as batter of Jesus 
College, Oxford, where he proceeded M. A. and being 
admitted into holy orders, was presented to the rectory 
of Kedleston, in Derbyshire, and subsequently to the 
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vicarage of Preston, in Lancashire, where during lite 
rebellion, hi 1715, he distinguished himself by a loyal 
attachment to the cause of King George the First, who 
not long afterwards was pleased to appoint Mm to succeed 
Dr. Richard Wroe, as warden of the collegiate church of 
Manchester. Under the circumstances before-mentioned, 
he was nominated to the see of Chester April 4, 1726, 
and consecrated on the S6tb of the same month, at St. 
Margaret's, Westminster. This bishop erected two gal- 
leries in the choir of the cathedral ; one on the south side 
in 174&j and a corresponding one on the north in 1749. 
He died bishop of Chester in 1782, and was buried m the 
choir of the cathedral, on the south side of the altar, with 
a latin inscription on white marble, opposite the monu- 
ment of Bishop Stratford. 

XXI* Edmund ICeenc, who was educated at the 
charter-house, and admitted of Cams CoHege, Cambridge 
in 1730, fellow of Peter house 1799, afterwanfe rector of 
Stanhope, and master of Peter house. In January, 1752, 
he was consecrated bishop of Chester, and in 1770 trans- 
lated to Ely. He died July 6, 1781, in the 69th year of 
his age, and was buried, at his own desire, in Bishop 
West's chapel, in Ely cathedral, where h a short epitaph 
drawn up by himself. The episcopal palace of Chester 
was wholly rebuilt by Bishop Keene, out of his private 
property, at an expence of 2,2001. 9oon after lite- promo- 
tion to the see. 

XXII. Waikm Markham, L. L. D. who about 1760 
was first master of Westminster school? in 176©prebe*d 
of Durham ; in 1765 dean of Rochester, when he resigned 
die mastership of Westminster; in 1W> vacated the 
deanery of Rochester, and elected to that of Chrtstehwcb, 
Oxford. In 1771, he was advanced to the bktoprtetf 
Chester, and shortly afterwards was appointed preceptor 
to the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of York* From 
this see in 1776, he was translated to the awhbisbapiic 
of York, on the demise of Dr. Drumrnond, a»d was 
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appointed lard higb ataontr to the king, and visitor of 
Queen,' a CoitegCy Oxford* This venerable prelate died at 
hi* house ia Sauth Audtey*street, in 1807, al a very 
advanced age. 

X3UU. JBfatity Jtofeis^ was born at York, May 8, 
173L, of Amriea* peaeate, and was the yonngesfc but one 
ol nineteen duldnm. He aeoei ved hfe early education at 
York and Ripan* and afterwards admitted a siaar e£ 
Christ'aCoUege^ Cambridge, in which university his merits 
and abilities soen became distinguished*, and wete made 
more generally known by bis excellent poem on '■' Qoat V 
wtueh received the Statonian prize* His first church 
preferment* were two small livings in Kent, which he 
exchanged for Hunton, in the same county, and a pre- 
bend in Peterborough cathedral, and not long afterwards 
attained the rectory of Lambeth, In 1769 he was made chap- 
lain to his Majesty, and master of the hospital of St; Cross, 
near Winchester, and Dec, 31, 177*3, was promoted to 
the bishopric of Chester, from whence he was translated 
tp London in 1787, and died on the 14th of May, 1808, 
in the 78th year of his age, having directed his remains 
to be interred at his favourite retreat at Hyde hill, near 
Sundridge, in Kent, where he had built a chapel, and en- 
dowed it with 350/, per annum. Among other charitable 
benefactions, he transferred in bis life-time nearly 70001. 
stock to the archdeacons of the diocese of London, as 
a permanent fund for the relief of the poorer clergy of 
that diocese ; and he also established three annual gold 
medals at Christ's College, Cambridge, and by his will 
bequeathed his tihiary to Ma successors in the see of 
London, with a liberal sum- towards erecting a building 
for its reception in the episcopal palace at Fulham. The 
bishop's works, which are too well known to be par- 
ticularised, have been puhHsbad coHeelively by his 
executors, with a life by his wife's nephew, the Rev. 
Robert Hodgson, late dean of Chester. 

XXIV. milium Clearer y D. J), was educated by his 
father, and admitted of Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
Q Q 
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he was elected a demi; subsequently removed to Braze*- 
nose, on being elected a fellow of that college, and took 
successively the degrees of A, M. B J), and D.D. Inl784,he 
was promoted to a prebendal stall in the church of St. PeteF 
at Westminster, in 1785 elected principal of Brazenose 
College (which be resigned in 1809), and in 1797 was 
advanced to the see of Chester, through the interest of his 
former pupil, the Marquis of Buckingham, whom he had 
attended as chaplain, when lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
In 1799 he was translated to Bangor, and from thence, 
on the death of Bishop Horsley in 1806, to the diocese of 
St. Asaph, over which he continued to preside until his 
disease, at his house in Bruton-street, May 15, 1815. 
The principals and fellows of Brazenose College erected 
in their ante-chapel, a monument to the memory of 
this bishop, with an inscription highly flattering to his 
character. 

XXV. Henry fTilliam Majendie, D. D. one of the 
canons residentiary of St. Paul's, nominated in the place 
of Bishop Cleaver, May 24, and consecrated June 14, 
1800 1 translated 1810 to the see of Bangor; living, 1830. 

XXVI. Botvyer Edward Sparke, D. D. dean of 
Bristol, and rector of Leverington, in the Isle of Ely, the 
first of which he resigned, and held the latter in comnien- 
dam, nominated Oct. 7, 1809, consecrated January 21, 
1810 ; nominated to the bishopric of Ely, May 23, 1812 5 
living, 1830. 

XXVII. George Henry Law, D. D. prebendary of 
Carlisle, nominated in the place of Bishop Sparke, June 
20, 1812, consecrated July 5. His lordship, who is son 
of Edmund, late lord bishop of Carlisle, and brother of the 
late Edward Lord Ellenborough, lord chief justice of the 
King's bench. He was translated to the see of Bath and 
Wells in the year 1824. 

XXVIII. Charles James BlomJUld, D. D. rector of 
St. BQtolpb, in London, succeeded Dr. Law in the diocese. 
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This bishop is esteemed a highly learned divine ; exem- 
plary and assiduous in the discharge of his episcopal 
duties, and greatly beloved; he was translated to the 
metropolitan see of London in 1628, over which he still 
continues to preside. 

XXIX. John Bird Sumner, D. D. ' prebendary of 
Durham, and formerly fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, consecrated to the see of Chester in 1828, and is 
at this time (1830) zealously fulfilling the duties of his 
Jiigh etation. 



DEAN AND CHAPTER. 

When King Henry VIII. dissolved the monastery of 
St. Werburgh, and erected it into a cathedral ; he founded 
a deanery, two archdeaconries, six prebends, and granted 
some valuable property and patronage to the dean and 
chapter. From the royal patent of 33rd of that king, 
J 541, the following is extracted :— The king grants to 
the dean and chapter, the manors of Huntington and 
Sutton, the last inWirral hundred; Upton, Bromborough, 
Irby, Ince,Saighton, Barnshaw, Ferael-cum-Pertinensiis; 
lands in Backford, Huntington, Cheveley, Sutton, Brom- 
borough, Upton, Boughton, Newton, Wervyn, Croughton, 
Stamford, Christleton, Chorlton, Lee, Morton, Saighton, 
Shotwick ; right of fishery in the Dee, as customary 
appertaining to several of these places; rectories of 
Shotwick, Bromborough, Upton, West Kirby, Prestbury, 
Great and Little Neston, Willaston, and Ince ; parcel of 
Chester late monastery; tythes in St. Oswald's parish, in 
Chester city; rectory and advowson of Campden, county 
of Gloucester: pension of forty pounds issuing out of 
Rufford manor, county of Lancaster ; pensions out of 
Christleton, and the churches of St. Mary and St Peter, 
in Chester, Bebington,Eastham, West Kirby, Thurstaston, 
Doddleston, Coddington, Handley, Astbury, and North- 
qq2 
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endon ; advowsons of Ckristtetou, aad St. Mary's and Sc 
Peter's in Chester, BeVrngton, Tbufstaefcon, West Kfffey, 
Doddiestoo, Coddington, Haodley, Astbury and North- 
endon $ advowsoirs of the viearages of Nestofe, Pneetkury, 
St Oswald's in Chester, and Eastbam, wfoh «U tattdft 
belonging to those places which were ever parcel of 
Chester late abbey : kabend to them and their successors, 
in puram et perpetoeam tfymosyna/m. Aug. & 

The value of these endowment*, at Ifce tftne ofthe 
foundation, is thas stated:— 

£. * d> 

Impropriation of Huntington and Cheveley manors 49 9 4 

Sutton manor ».r..* H 12 2 

Upton 2111 4 

In Boughton, Newton, Wervyn, Croughton, Backfbrd, 

Chorlton, Sumford, Christleton ...104 18 2 

In Moston, Saughall, Civ. Ost, cum Vico Malbanc. ....... 67 18 11 

Brom borough manor •• 34 15 7 

Bebiagton-cum-Eastham 21 18 6 

Irby manor w 27 17 7 

Ince-cum-Membris 223 2 1 

683 3 8 
SPIRITUALIA. 

St Oswald's, Chester, Prestbury, Inoe, Campden, Shotwlck, 
Upton, Nettoa, cum pensionlbus eodesiarum .......... 358 10 2 

£921 13 10 

Out of die above revenue, the chapter had to pay, 
according to the foundation, per annum, as *nder :— 

£. «. & 

TotheDean ...... ,....100 

Six Prebends, twenty pounds each, 120 

Six Mfeor Canons, ten pounds each, 00 

The gospel and epistle reader at die altar, C8. 13s. 4d. eich, 43 8 8 

Four students at Oxford, £6. 13s. 4d. each, 28 13 4 

Master of the choristers 10 

Eight choristers, £3. 6s. 8d. each 26 13 4 

Master of the grammar school, • ...........v.. 16 13 4 

Under mastar..... ..... .....*..».•«... 8 

Twenty-four scholars, £3. 6s. 8d. each, 80 O 

Six almsmen, £6. 13s. 4d. each 40 

In alms,. 20 ♦> 

for fm fatlts (sad afterwards a tenth ann), 1 86 Ml 8 

£848 3 1 
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LIST OF DEANS FROM THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE SEE. 



I. Thumms GiarJc, B.D.the last abbot, wfes appointed 
the first 'dean, on the conversion of the monastery into a 
-cathedral* by the chanter of Henfy VIIL He died or 
resigned ia kes than hnH a year. 

II, Hmpy Mann, in possession of the deanery fa 
IbtfL In 1646, be was made bfebop t>f the Isle ^f Man* 
with liberty to hold the deanery in commetidam ; he soot, 
Jiowever, resigned it. 

IH. mUiamQtyr>LJL.D. presented to the deanery 
May 30, 1547. *& the time of this dean* a considerable 
portion of the chapter revenues was tost beyond recovery. 
On the 20th of November, 1550, the dean surrendered up 
the manor of Idenshaw, and cm May Hth, 1553, had a 
licence granted him to alienate the manors of Huntington 
and Cheveley to Sir Robert Cotton, comptroller of the 
household to King Edward VI. It is said, Sir Robert had 
procured the imprisonment of Use dean and two prebend- 
aries, and Wroagfct upon them by intimidation to convey 
their estates to him. The two succeeding dedfas endea- 
voured to«et Aside this transaction, as being compulsatory. 
At tength the chapter, having dteeumaad that the original 
grant by King Henry VIII. Was nriU* in *owequeiiee of 
the accidental omission of the word tf Cestrice" in the 
description of die gwwtfees, made this known in a petition 
to the queen, and prayed that, as in consequence of this flaw, 
the right ww vested ta the =d»#n, she would re-grant 
the estates illegally obtained by Sir R. Cotton, to them, in 
Romance of her roybi Bather's itttentiw. Sir Robert, 
doubting the legality of his proceedings, had some years 
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before sold the estates to several Cheshire gentlemen for 
small prices. In consequence of the petition, the matter 
was twice argued in the court of exchequer, when the 
fee-farmers in possession of the estates, finding they were 
likely to lose their cause, engaged the Earl of Leicester 
in their interest, by giving him six years rent of the land. 
The earl, in consequence, procured the law proceedings 
to be stopped, and a commission to be issued for hearing 
the matter before himself and other lords of the privy 
council. The event was that in 22 an. of Elizabeth, 1580, 
the queen recalled the old charter of this chapter, and 
granted the estates to the fee-farmers, subject to certain 
rents, with which, and impropriations no ways improv- 
able, as their old demesnes, she re-endowed the chapter, 
still reserving the old ratio for the first fruits and annual 
tenths. Dean Cliff died in London about Dec. 7th, 1658. 

IV. Richard Walker, who, previous to his holding 
this dignity, held a rectory in Wirral, the archdeaconries 
of Stafford and Derby, and the rectories of Gotham and 
Leek; he died in 1567. 

V. John Peer*, was presented to this dignity 1567, 
and was afterwards elevated to the archbishopric of York* 

VL Richard Longworth, prebendary of Durham. 
It is very likely that he died at the Red Lion Inn, Holbora, 
in 1579, for by his will, he leaves a legacy to his host of 
the Red Lion Inn. 

VII. Robert Dorset*, eanon of Christ church, Oxford, 
presented L579; died 1580. 

VIII. Thomas Modesley, made dean 1580; died 1589. 

IX. John NuttaU, dean 1589 ; died 1602. 

X. William Barlow, installed June 12, 1602 $ made 
Mshop of Rochester in 1605. 
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XL Henry Parry, installed August 1st, 1605 ; made 
bishop of Gloucester in 1607- 

XII. Thomas Malhry, archdeacon of Richmond, 
July 25th, 1657 ; died April 3rd, 1644, and was buried in 
the cathedral, without any memorial. 

XIII. William Nichols, installed April 12th, 1644; 
died 1657, and was buried at Northenden, of which he 
was rector, His successor, after a vacancy of above two 
years, was 

XIV. Henry Bridgeman, younger son of John Bridge- 
man, late bishop of Chester, rector of Barrow, and 
archdeacon of Richmond, presented July 13th, 1660. In 
1671, he was consecrated bishop of Man, with leave to 
hold this deanery in commendam. He died in Chester 
May 15th, 1682, and was buried in the cathedral, without 
any memorial. 

XV. James Ardeme, minister of St. Botolph's, Al- 
dersgate, London; installed July, 1682; died August 
18th, 1691, and was buried in the choir of the cathedral, 
with the following memorial on one of the pillars, on the 
south side the altar : — " Near this place, lies the body of 
Doctor James Arderne, of this county, awhile dean of this 
church, who, though he bore more than a common 
affection to his private relations, yet gave the substance 
of his bequeathable estate to this cathedral, which gift his 
will was, should be mentioned, that clergymen may con- 
sider whether it be not a sort of sacrilege to sweep away 
all from the church and charity, into the possession of 
their lay kindred, who are not needy. Dat. Oct. 27th, 
1688. This plain monument, with the above inscription, 
upon this cheap stone, is according to the express words 
of Dean Arderne's will." Upon a partition of the estates 
of the Done family, which had descended to the Ardernes, 
of Alvanley, under a decree of chancery, in 1725, one 
sixth part of the manors of Tarporley, Utkinton, &c. and 
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the right of every sixth presentation to the valuable rec- 
tory, were apportioned to the dean and chapter, in right 
of the bequest of Dean Arderne. To the above rectory 
the dean and chapter first presented in 1806. 

XVI. Lawrence Fogg* His first preferment thai 
occurred, was to the rectory of Hawarden, in Flintshire, 
from which he wa9 ejected for nonconformity. Subse- 
quently conforming, he was presented to the vieamge of 
St. Oswald's, by the dean and chapter* in 1672 ; had the 
curacy of Plemondstall from the lord-keeper Bridgeman, 
and was instituted to the deanery of Chester, Nov, 2, 1692. 
A monument was erected to his memory in St, Mary's 
chapel, in the cathedral, by bis son, Arthur Fogg. 

XVII. Walter Offiky, installed March 27, 1718. He 
waa rector of Barthomley, in tbia diocese, of Muccleston, 
Staffordshire, and prebendary of Lichfield. He died Aug. 
18th, 1721, and was interred at Muccleston. 

XVIII. Thomas Mien, LJj.D. of Enmnnel college, 
Cambridge, rector of Stoke, county of Stafford, and arch- 
deacon of Stafford, was instituted to the deanery of Chester, 
July 13, 1722. He died May 31, 1732, and was buried 
at Stoke. 

XIX. Thomas Brooke, L.LJ). was son of Benedict 
Brooke, of Buglawton, in Cheshire, gent* and was educated 
at Brazenose college. He waa rector of Wiaslow, 
county of Bucks, vicar of Nantwicb, and rector of DocU 
leston, installed dean of Chester, 1733. It is said that he 
was so athletic a man, as to be able to raise the great 
bell of the oathedral without assistance, in which be waa 
very fond of exercising himself. He died at Nantwjiob, 
Dec- 20, 1757. 

XX. Wiltem Smith, JO. IX installed July 28, 1758. 
This exemplary and learned divine, was in 1735 presented 
hy James Earl of Derby to the rectory of Trinity churchy 
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In Chester. He soon after published his celebrated trans- 
lation of Longinus. In 1748, he was appointed by the 
bishop of London, master of the grammar school of 
Brentwood, Essex, which he held only one year. In 
17S3, he was nominated minister of St. George's church, 
in Liverpool, by the corporation of that borough; and in 
the same year he published " The History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War," 1 translated from the Greek of Thucydides. 
In 1758,' made dean of Chester, on which occasion he 
took the degree of D, D. In 1766, he was instituted to 
the rectory of Handley, Cheshire, by the chapter of the 
cathedral. In 1767, he resigned the chaplaincy of St 
George's, on which occasion the corporation of Liverpool 
presented him with one hundred and fifty guineas " for 
his eminent and good services in that church." In 1770, 
he published his translation of "Xenophon's History of 
the Affairs of Greece." In 1780, he was instituted to the 
valuable rectory of West Kirkby, in the patronage of the 
dean and chapter, on which occasion he resigned the 
rectory of Trinity. In 1782, he published "Nine Dis- 
courses on the Beatitudes." He died on Friday, January 
12fh, 1787, and was buried on the south side of the com- 
munion table in the cathedral. His name appears over 
his grave, but on the centre pillar in the anti-choir, his 
widow placed an elegant monument, with the following 
inscription: "Sacred to the memory of William Smith, 
D.D. dean of this cathedral, and rector of West Kirkby 
and Handley, in this county, who died the xiith of Janu- 
ary, M,DCC,LXXXVII, intheLXXVIthyearofhisage. 
As a scholar, his reputation is perpetuated by his valuable 
publications, particularly his correct and elegant transla- 
tions of Longinus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. As a 
preacher, he was admired and esteemed by his respective 
Auditors; and as a man, his name remains inscribed on 
the hearts of his friends. This monument was erected 
by his affectionate widow." In the year 1788, a short 
account of >his life, to which his poetical works were 
prefixed, was published by his friend, the late Rev. Tho- 
mas Crane, of this city* 

IB 
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XXI. George Cotton, L.L.D. younger son of Sir L. 
S. Cotton, of Combermere, bait, rector of Stoke, Stafford- 
shire, and of Daveobam, in this county, which be resigned 
on being instituted to the rectory of Dodleston, in 1791 > 
Dr. Cotton was presented to ibe deanery of Chester, 
10th February, 1767, and died 1606, 

XXIL Hugh Cholmondcley, fourth son of Thomas 
Cholmondeley, of Vale Royal, Esq. and brother of the 
present Lord Delamere, was admitted to the deanery 
Feb. 24, 1806, and held the same with the rectories of 
Tarporley and Barrow, and the curacy of Harthill, to the 
time of his decease, Nov. 25, 1815. This excellent man 
was indefatigable in promoting the reparation of the 
cathedral, and its best interests ; he opened the different 
avenues in the cloisters, and other parts long before 
blocked up, and erected the iron palisadoes in front of 
the cathedral. His kind and unostentatious manners, and 
his extensive charities, procured for him, what he well 
deserved, the universal love of all who knew him. 

XXIIL Robert Hodgson, D.D. was admitted and 
instituted to the deanery March 7, 1816, on the death of 
Dean Cholmondeley, and held with the deanery the rec- 
tory of St George, Hanover-square, and die vicarage of 
Hillingdae, in the county of Middlesex. 

XXIV. — Faughan, installed 1st July, 1880. 

XXV. Edward CopleeUm. D.D. dean of St. Paul's, 
installed 5th Sept. 1826. This divine, the present bishop 
pf Uandaff, erected the screen dividing the parish church 
of St Oswald's from the south airieof the cathedral, at 
an expence of upwards of 600/. which he bore out of bit 
own prirate parse. 

XXVI. Henry PhiUpotts, DJ). the preaent <fean, i&~ 
Mailed 18th of May, 192& 
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CHANCELLORS OF THE DIOCESE OP CHESTER. 
{From Ormerod.] 



I. Mam Beccanshaw, Dec. Bacc. bad a patent of 
official of the archdeaconry, from William Knight, J.C.D. 
archdeacop of Chester, Nov. 26, 1522. 

II. George Wylmisley, B.L.L. appears in * lease of 
the rectory of Bowdon, made by John then bishop of 
Chaster, to bo at that time chancellor, but bo patent is in 
the office- This George Wylmisley is most probably 
George Savage, styled chancellor of Chester, by Sir Peter 
Leycester and Anthony Wood* who was brother of John 
Wylmisley, rector of Tarporley, and base son of George 
Savage, parson of Davenham, by the daughter of one 
Wylmisley, of Wilmislow. 

III. Robert Lethe, afterwards L.LJ>. had a patent 
from William lord bishop of Chester, Dec 9, 1662, buried 
at Malpas 5th Nov. 1587. He occurs in the pedigree of 
the Mollington branch of the Leches, of Carden. 

IV. David Yale,L.LJ). prebendary of the fifth*talf, 
had a patent froea William kird Wabop of Chester, Dec. 
M587. 

V. Thoma* Sty/ford* L<1*.B> upon Yate^ resigns 
tioa» had a patent granted from John lord bishop of 
Chester, dated March 1, 1624 

VI. Edwmti MtmHwing* LJ*J). is styled by Sir 
Peter Leycester, chancellor of Chester, 1642; but his 
patent is not in) tk* ofltee. He i» afefc described as chan- 
cellor (but erroneously) oi the county palatim of Ckertwr, 

*r2 
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on the monument of his son, Sir William Mainwaring r 
in the Chester cathedral. This chancellor was second son 
of Handle Main waring, of Over-Peover, knight, by Mar- 
garet his wife, daughter of Sir Edward Fitton, of Gaws- 
worth, knight. 

VII. Timothy Baldwyn, upon Dr. Mainwaring's 
resignation, had a patent from Bryant lord bishop of 
Chester, Nov. 30, 1660. 

VIII. John TTa&newright, L.L.D. on Baldwyn's re- 
signation, had a patent from the same lord bishop, dated 
April 5, 1661. 

IX. Thomas Wainewright, L.L.D. (on the resigna- 
tion of his father, Dr. John Wainewright) had a patent 
from John lord bishop of Chester, dated Dec. 15, 1682. 

[These two chancellors are commemorated on one 
monument in the vestibule of the north aisle.] 

X. Peregrine Gastrell, Esq. on the death of Dr. 
Thomas Wainewright, had a patent from Francis lord 
bishop of Chester, dated April 10, 1721. He died July 
23, 1748, and a, memorial was placed among the monu- 
ments in St. Mary's chapel. 

XI. Samuel Peploe, L.L.B. by patent from his father 
Samuel, lord bishop of Chester, Aug. 5, 1748; comme- 
morated on a monument in the broad aisle of this cathe- 
dral; prebendary of the sixth stall, July 4, 1727; vicar of 
Northenden, Dec. 17, 1727; archdeacon of Richmond, 
June 4, 1729; rector of Tattenhall, April 16* 1743; and 
warden of the collegiate church of Manchester ; died 1 
Oct. 22, 1781. 

XII. John Briggs, AM. 30th Oct 1781* 

XIII. Thomas Parkinson, DM. 12th Oct 1804 ; the 
present chancellor. 
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ARCHDEACONS 
OF CHESTER, SINCE THE FOUNDATION. 

[No Jurisdiction.'] 



\ 



After the surrender of EFr. Knight, May 20, 1541, 
and his appointment to the bishopric of Bath and Wells, 
this archdeaconry remained vacant until John Bird, bishtp 
of Bangor, being translated to the new see of Chester; 
got the entire arcbdiaconal power vested in himself, 
subject to the payment of a stipend of 50/. per annum to a 
nominal archdeacon, which stipend he reserved to himself 
and had the offices executed by deputies. In the convoca- 
tion 1545, Nicholas Buxsie, was appointed his deputy for 
this archdeaconry. After the deprivation of Bird, George 
Cotes, his successor, appointed 

I. Robert Perceval! , B.D. rector of Ripley, to be 
archdeacon in 1545, but in 1559, he was dispossessed of 
his archdeaconry, and the fourth stall in this cathedral, 
and imprisoned on account of his religion, 

II. Robert Rogers, B.D. was admitted about 1581. 
He was a local antiquary of much research and good judg- 
ment, and has left behind him collections relative to the! 
local history of Chester, extant in MS. classed under nine 
heads, by his son, a part of which, relating to the ancient 
customs and amusements of Chester, is given in this work. 
William Aldersey is also said to have been indebted to 
Rogers's general papers, for the documents on which he 
founded his corrected list of mayors. Mr. Rogers held in 
addition to his archdeaconry the sixth stall in the cathe- 
dral of Chester. An account of his family occurs on his 
widow's monument, among the sepulchral memorials at 
Eccleston. 
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HI. Cuthbert Betlott, prebendary of Westminster, 
collated Jane 13, 1695; resigned the archdeaconry before 
his decease. 

IV. George Snell, collated Jan. 16, 1506 ; died Feb. 
5, 1665, and was buried in St. Mary's church, in Chester. 

V. John Carter, minister of Highgate, presented to 
this archdeaconry Oct. 19, 1660. 

¥1. JVMiam Finmore, prebendary of the sixth stall* 
and Ticar of Runcorn, installed Nov* 6> 166& Ho was 
buried in St. Mary's chapel, in Chester cathedral, W86, 
where a monument remains to Mo memory* 

VII. John jiUm, M~d. a very learned dtone,, ebap~ 
lai« to Bishop Pearson* and prebeodary of the second 
stall, was collated April 12, l€66-, aad died 1696, aad 
was buried in the cathedral. 

VIII. Edmund Entwisle, collated April 30, 1606, 
prebendary of the first stall, and reetor of Barrow. He 
was an early patron, if not founder of the charity for the 
relief of clergymen's widows and orphans witbi» the 
archdeaconry of Chester. 

IX. John Thane, prebendary, presented 1707; died 
Juno^ 30, 1727, and was interred io St. Mary's chapel, in 
Chester cathedral, where a monument exist* to his 
memory. 

X. Lewi* Stephen*,* AM* presented by* the arch- 
bishop ef Yorky by reason of option, September 12* VjS&i 
died 1747. 

XL. miUm*i#*weUi AJD» deaifcof £t> Asaph^oaiU 
lated April 22^ 17/0; died April M, 17<tt* bunsd * 
Christittoa* 
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XII. Abel Weird, AM. collated April 20, 1751 ; 
OTcoesstvely rural dean and rector of the church of St. 
Anne, in Manchester; prebendary of the fifth stall; rector 
of Dodleston, and vicar of Neston ; died Oct. 1, 1785 ; 
he has a memorial among the monuments in St. Mary's 
chapel. 

XIII. George Travis, AM, a learned controver- 
sialist, collated Nov, 27, 1786, prebendary of the second 
stall, vicar of Eastharo, and rector of Handley ; died Feb* 
24, 1797, eari has an elegant monument in the north 
aMeofihe^dboir. 

XIV* Thomas Broitlwaite, noticed under the arch* 
deacons of Richmond, was removed from this archdea- 
conry on the death of the Rev. G. Travis, and dying in 
1801, was succeeded in bw archdeaconry and prebendal 
stall, by 

XV. Umvin Clarke, AM. the present archdeacon 
and rural dean, collated to his predecessor's prebend 
Jan. 14* 1801, and to the archdeaconry three days after* 
crods. He holds now (1830) the vicar*g* of Eastfcam. 



ARCHDEACONS OF RICHMOND. 

[Afe J*ris&ctum.] 

Bishop Bird, having .taken this ofice into his own 
hands, as he bad that of the archdeaconry of Chester,, 
appointed one Richard Smith to appear at the convoca- 
tion 1545, and the ume bishop held it afterwards Ave or 
six years, as it appears from a mandate directed to him, 
by the king's letters patent, dated Jan. 11, 4 Edw. VI. 
Ibis prolate being riaprtrrriin .1558, his successor, George 
P#n, ■moiuied tgthkaraMeaoonry,* L664, 
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I. John Htmson, who was deprived of this and his 
other preferments, in about five years, by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and being threatened with imprisonment, retired 
with Bishop Scot into Louvain, where be is supposed to 
have died. 

II. Christopher Goodman was instituted in his place 
in 1559 or 1560. This archdeacon was born at Chester 
in 1518, and having received his early education there, 
was admitted of Brazenose college, Oxford, where he 
proceeded M.A. In 1547, Goodman obtained one of the 
studentships in Christ church, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed divinity professor. The accession of Mary com- 
pelled him to retire to Frankfort, from whence he removed 
to Geneva, where he and the celebrated John Knox were 
chosen pastors of the English church, and joined m com- 
piling a The book of common order," used as a directory 
of worship in their congregations. After the death of 
Mary, Goodman became a minister of St. Andrew's, in 
Edinburgh, and assisted in establishing the reformation 
in that kingdom. He subsequently removed to England, 
and attended Sir Philip Sydney, in the capacity of chap- 
lain, in his expedition against the Irish rebels. The other 
preferments of Goodman were Aldford, and St. Bridget's 
in Chester. From the first of these he' was removed by 
Bishop Vaughan, for non-conformity. In 1571 he was 
cited before Archbishop Parker, for certain opinions pro- 
mulged in his work, published in the time of Mary, 
entitled, " How far superior power ought to be obeyed," 
&c. but was forgiven on an avowal of his loyalty to Eliza- 
beth. Besides this work, he published a commentary on 
Amos, and dying June 4, 1603, was buried at St. Bridget's, 
in Chester. 

III. Thomas Mallory, collated Nov. 6, 1608. Dean 
4>f Chester. . 

IV. Th&mas Dad, A.M. collated Dec. 1, 1607, suc- 
cessively rector of Astbury, prebendary of Chester, rector 
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of the lower moiety of Malpas, dean of Ripon, and chap- 
lain in ordinary to King James I. and King Charles I. 

V. Henry Bridgemtm, A.M. collated May 20, 1648, 
Dean of Chester. 

. . VI. Cfarle* Btidgmafy A.M. was collated to this 
archdeaconry June 10, 1664; died Nov. 126, 1676, and 
was buried at Oiford^ r 

VXi. Henry Dave, D.D. of Trinity College; Cam- 
bridge, was collated to this archdeaconry Dee. 3, 1678. 

VIII. Thomas Lamplugh, A.M. succeeded ; collated 
April 2, 1695 ; died 1703. ' 

IX. JVilliam Stratford, coUatedSept. 10, 1703; died 
1729. An ample account of this archdeacon is given in 
his epitaph in Christ church, Oxford. 

X. Samuel Peptoe, JUL.B. collated June 4, 1789. 
Chancellor of the diocese. 

XI. Thomas Townsm, D.D. collated Oct. 30, 1781. 

XII. Thomas Braithwaite, D.D. of Brazenose col- 
lege, Oxford, collated to this archdeaconry June 9, 1792; 
removed to the archdeaconry of Chester 1797 ; died 1801, 
at Stepney, where he was buried. 

XIII. George Buckley Bower, M.A. collated April 
25, 1797, fellow of Brazenose college, Oxford. 

XIV. John Owen, B.A. collated Jan. 14, 1801. 

XV. John Headlamp M.A. and chairman of the 
sessions, the present arehdeacon (1830). 



ss 
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REGISTRARS OF CHESTER. 
[By Bishop Gastrell, to 1716.] 

The first patent for registrar-general was made to 
George Wimsley, and his assigns, for eighty years, anno 
1544, in which, the bishop obliges himself and his suece* 
sors to pay the registrar a salary of 4/* 13*. 4rf. for the 
exercise of this office during that term; in the preamble 
to which patent it is said that Edward Plankney, to whom 
this office was granted in 1541, had for a large sum of 
money, paid him by G. Wimsley, resigned it to his use 
and advantage. 

Anno 1553. The same bishop (viz^Bird) grants the 
reversion of the registerships (after the death, resignation, 
or forfeiture of Plankney) to Thomas and George Savage, 
sons of George Savage, alias Wilmsley, for their lives, 
and that of the survivor. 

Anno 1606. A patent was granted to John Morgell, 
for his own life, and the life of his two sons. 

Anno 1630. Another patent was granted to John 
Morgell, for the lives of his three sons, before the sealing 
whereof he enters into articles with the bishop, not to 
intermeddle with the deans rural, or their acts, or to do 
any thing in prejudice of the said deans, or their registers. 

Anno 1662. A patent for principal registrar was 
granted to Ralph Morgell, Sew. Fuller, and J. Tibbots 
for their lives, with similar security respecting die rights 
of the rural deans, &c. 

Anno 1665. A patent was granted to Sir Jos* Cra- 
dock, and John Wright. 

Anno 1668. A patent to Walter Pope, M.D. con- 
firmed by chapter, anno 1669. 

Anno 1715. A patent to Mr. George Smith. 
. 9th Aug* 1745. James Bayley, Esq. was constituted 
registrar, and was succeeded, Dec. 4, 1769, by Benjamin 
Keene, Esq. (son of Edmund Keene, then bishop of 
Chester) who is the present registrar. 
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PREBENDARIES. 

Hev. tJnwin Clarke, M.A. 5th Feb. 1801. 

Rev. James Slade, M.A, 21st Dec. 1816. 

Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A. and archdeacon of 
rthe East RidRig of the county of York, F.R.S. 9th April, 
1825. 

Rev. William Ainger, D.D.31st March, 1827. 

Rev. George Becker Blomfield, M.A. 18th Aug. 1827. 

Rev. Robert Vanburgh Law, M.A, 29th Dec. 1828. 

PRECENTOR. 
Rev. Joseph Eaton, M.A. P.&A. 3rd March, 1803. 

MINOR CANONS. 
Rev. Joseph Eaton, M.A. 6th Aug. 1800. 
Rev. F. Casson, M.A. 2nd June, 1825. 
Hev. William Harrison, M .A. 26th April, 1827. 
Rev. Robert Yarker, M.A. 18tb Aug. J827. 
Rev. William Godwin, M.A. 23rd June, 1828. 
Rev. Thomas Boydell, A.B. 15th Jan. 1830. 

CONSISTORY COURT OF CHESTER, 

Having Jurisdiction throughout the Diocese. 
Chancellor — Dr. Parkinson, archdeacon of Lei- 
cester, and a prebendary of St. Paul's. 

Registrar of Chester — Benjamin Keener Esq. 
Deputy— William Ward, Esq. 
Proctors— Edward Pate, Edward Jones, William 
Ward, jun., Robert Maddock, and H Airy Ward. 

RURAL DEAN'S COURT. 

Rural Dean— Rev. Unwin Clarke, M.A. archdeacon 
of the archdeaconry of Chester. 

Registrar— William Ward, Esq. (no deputy) having 
a limited jurisdiction within the archdeaconry of Chester. 

CONSISTORY COURT OF RICHMOND. 
Archdeacon— Rev. John Headlam, M.A. 
Registrar— Benjamin Keene, Esq. 
Deputy— Ottiwell Tomlin, Esq. 
-ss2 ^ 
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Grants probates, letters of administration, marriage 
licences, &c. for the deaneries of Richmond, Catterick, 
and Boroughbridge, Yorkshire ; and grants faculties, and 
punishes offenders within the five deaneries of Amounder- 
ness, Lonsdale, Kendal, Furness, and Copelancl 

LANCASTER. 

RBGierrRAtt— EeDJatniii Keene, Esq. 

DBPUTYu-Wiiliana Sharp, Esq. 

No wills proved or letters of administration granted 
at Lancaster until November, 1748* previous to which 
time wilb were proved, and letters of administration 
granted for the five deaneries of Amounderness, Lonsdale, 
Kendal, Furness, and Copeland, at Richmond. 

Ha warden, in the county of Flint ; a pecaliar,nnder 
die jurisdiction of the rector thereof; has cognizance of 
ecclesiastical causes, proves wills, grants letters of admi- 
nistration, and marriage licences. 

Halton, in the county of Lancaster. The lord of 
the manor, William Bradshaw Bradshaw, Esq. claims 
probate of wills, and letters of administration within the 
same ; his steward acts as actuary or registrar. 

Marsham, otherwise Masham-cum-Kirkley Mal- 
zrrd, in the county of York, a peculiar, claimed by 
Thomas Hutchinson, of Hipwell-Lodge, county of York, 
Esq. 

Middleham Deanery, in the county of York, a royal 
peculiar. Registrar of Chester. 

Usborne Parva, a peculiar in the county of York, 
claimed by die precentor of the cathedral church of York. 

Hunsinsgore, in the county of York, assumes ex- 
emption from the bishop of Chester's jurisdiction, except 
in institution by him. 

Burton Leonard, county of York. The dean and 
chapter of York are the patrons of thislsenefice, and claim 
jurisdiction ; hut - this right is disputed, as> ofl fcodershare 
heen punished by tfce consistory (**rt of ttk*mon& 
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Having how travelled through the early history df 
Chester, bivil and ecclesiastical, my attention will naturally 
be drawn to subjects of itiore immediate concernment. 
To some classes of readers, the relation of 6ccurrences 
concerning die olden times has but little to recommend 
it, and Jess inching is the bare recital of a long list of the 
names of those, who in remote or proximate periods, have 
occupied distinguished offices in the church or civil de- 
partments. There are others, who consider these topics 
as the most interesting parts of history ; but however they 
may be-estimated, it must be allowed by all, that they are 
useful a* subjects of reference, and that their omission in a 
load history would be an unpardonable defect The 
topographical and statistical history of the city will of 
.course occupy a considerable portion of the work ; and 
die author having collected from ancient MSS. and other 
sources, many new and important filets, which have 
never reached the public eye, it is presumed the relation 
will not be unworthy of attention. 

There are few cities in Europe that have a stronger 
claim to particular notice than Chester t the curious 
stranger will here find an ample field for admiration ; the 
man of taste will not leave its precincts ungratlfied ; nor 
will the research of the antiquary pass unrewarded, in 
.exploring the rich and valuable treasures contained 
within its walls. * 

The inhabitants of Chester enjoy advantages which 
m&ocdf aay other place o£equal Magnitude possesses; 
peculiarly favoured bp providence, the situation is as 
jpleasing as the air is salubrious. The late Dr. Haygartb, 
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a gentleman of high professional talents, with whose 
residence here the city was long favoured, in his observa- 
tions on the population and diseases of Chester, published 
in 1774? has shewn, that it wns in a very extraordinary 
degree, more healthy than most other towns and cities 
and that during a period of ten years preceding, the pro- 
portion of deaths had been only one in forty, and within 
the walls, exclusively of the suburbs, only one in fifty- 
eight. He attributes the healthiness of Chester to its 
elevated situation ; its being built on a loose rock, which 
quickly absorbs moisture ; and its being surrounded by 
die Dee, The doctor observes also, that the air is un- 
commonly clear, there having bean but six foggy, and 
thirty-two hazy mornings during the four years then 
preceding % and he cousidees the opportunities for taking 
air and exercise, afforded even to invalids by the rows 
and walk, well adapted to preserve and restore health. 
Dr. Aikin, in his history of the country round Manchester, 
truly remarks, ** that the small proportion of deaths, when 
compared with the number of inhabitants at Chester, is 
in part owing to the .much loss proportion of the lowest 
class of poor, than in manufacturing towns." 

The form of the city, as Mr. Pennant remarks, evinces 
its origin to have been Roman, being in the figure of their 
camps ; and having four principal gates, each fronting 
one of the cardinal points. The structure of the four 
principal streets is without parallel ; they each run direct 
from the centre of the city, at or near the cross, east, 
west, north, and south, till the gates are passed, and pro- 
ceed in a continuous line to the various suburbs of the city. 
The smaller streets within the city .cross jthe principal 
ones at right angles, dividing Jthe whole into lesser squares. 

The most prominent objects that first strike the 
mind in a survey of Chester, are the city walls and the 
gallbribs (or bows, as they are called), the former 
marking the ancient limits, and the latter, at aa elevation 
of several yards from the carriage road, running parallel 
with the four principal streets. In the first instance the 
wader's attention shall be diroctod toneards 
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THE WALLS. 

This structure, which embraces a circuit of one mile 
three quarters, and about one hundred yards, had its 
origin, no doubt, in hostile warfare, being obviously in- 
tended as fortifications. The present form is strictly 
Roman, which goes a great way to negative the old 
legends of the monkish chroniclers, that the walls were 
enlarged one-third in circumference by Ethelfleda, the 
celebrated Saxon princess. The walls, at present, says 
a judicious antiquary, is so entirely Roman, that any 
addition she could make, would have destroyed the pecu- 
liar figure which that wise people always preserved in 
their stations or castrametations, wheresoever the nature 
of the ground would permit. Besides, the reliques of 
antiquity which distinguish their residence, are not con- 
fined to anyone quarter; they have been met in excava- 
tions on every side within the walls. 

The military architecture, continues the same writer, 
is still precisely on the Roman plan : it is probable, that 
after their retreat it fell into ruin, in the impoverished, 
turbulent, and barbarous ages that succeeded ; yet was it 
never so totally demolished, but that it might still yield a 
defence to its possessors. We find it wrested out of the 
hands of die Britons by Egbert, in 828 ; we again see it 
possessed by tbe Danes in 895, and besieged by Alfred, 
who slew all the banditti, whom he found without the 
walls; and lastly, we find it taken by Ethelfleda, by the 
voluntary surrender of the garrison. All this proves a 
continuance of the fortifications, probably in a ruinous 
condition ; and most likely their repair and improvement 
are ascribable to the military spirit of that illustrious lady. 

Again, we see tbe Roman mode of fortification pre- 
served to this day, exactly on the ancient plan. From 
each side of the gates projected a propugnaculum, or 
bastion, in order to annoy the enemy who attempted to 
enter; between them, in the very entrance, was the catoh 
racta, or portcullis, ready to be dropt in case they forced 
the gates; so that part of them might be caught within 
the walls, and tbe rest excluded. Should it happen thftt 
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they set the gates on fire, there were holes above, in- 
order to pour down water to extinguish the flames. The 
walls were in many parts, especially on the north and 
east sides, guarded by towers, placed so as not to be be- 
ydnd bow-shot of one another, in ordet that the archers 
might reach the enemy, who attempted to attack the 
intervals.* They were also mostly of a round form, as 
was recommended by the Roman architects, in order the 
more effectually to resist the forte of battering rams. 
And lastly, the thickness of the walls answers to the 
breadth prescribed by Vitruviu&j only two persons can 
walk abreast, excepting where the adjacent ground gives a 
larger expanse. The great architect directs, that they 
should be of such a breadth, that tore armed men may pass 
each other without any impediment. 

The materials of which the walls are built are of a 
red-sand stone, obtained from quarries in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city, which is peculiarly liable to 
decay on exposure to the air. The murage duties, arising 
principally from the annual importation of Irish linens, 
were formerly amply sufficient for their constant repair ; 
but the almost entire failure of this branch of commerce, 
of which some notice will be taken when I come to speak 
of the trade of Chester, has deprived the eity of these 
revenues, as applicable to this object* From some 
source or other, however, the breaches, whether arising 
from accidental causes, or the wanton and mischievous 
outrages fcf nocturnal depredators, are constantly repaired, 
and the whole kept entire.f Though their original struc- 
ture was intended for the objects of war, the walls have 

* "These towers," "J* Webb, who wrote upwards of two hundred 
yean «go* "whereof them aredlrers upon the said wall*, wede* at I spgpofe* 
made to be watch-towers in the day, and lodging-places In the njght, and in 
the time of storms, for the watchmen that kept watch upon the walls, in those 
times of danger, when they were so often besieged by armies of enemies, and 
Jn such perifene surprises; though now some of than be <WMrerted tooth* 



f TO«e k no other city or town m the kmgdoni whose walls stUlremaia 
cattse* those ef Conway toe the *oM so, si** the la* o>moJitJkwof * 
great part of the walls of Carlisle. 
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long- beep devoted to the purposes of pleasure, and salu- 
brious enjoyment, and form one of the most delightful 
promenades that can well be imagined. The walking 
path, which in every portion of the circuit, consists of 
flags, from fotor to five feet in width, is always clean, and 
very speedily, after torrents of rain, becomes perfectly 
dry. Prom this level,. the wall rises about breast high, 
from whence to the ground on the outside, the distance 
varies from eight to twelve or fourteen yards. The walk 
within is bounded in some parts by an iron, and in others, 
by a wooden railing, and on the city side, the ground is 
sometimes level with the walking path, and at others, 
three or four yards below it. Some beautiful views pre- 
sent themselves from different parts of the walls, which 1 
shall notice as I proceed. In traversing this delightful 
promenade, it will be necessary to give some historical 
account of the .four principal gates, each of which will 
demand a distinct notice. And first of the East-oatb. 

This gate, which forms the principal entrance to the 
city, from most parts of the shire, and the great roads from 
London, ^Manchester, &c. consists of a wide elegant arch, 
with posterns on each side, the whole surmounted by a 
light iron railing, and was erected at the sole expence of 
the late Earl Grosvenor. On the west side are the City 
Arms, and this inscription :— " Began A.D. m.d.qclxviii. 
John Kelsall, Esq. Mayor.— 'Finished A.D. m.d.cclxix. 
Charles Boswell, Esq. Mayor" On the east side are the 
arms of the Grosvenor family, and this inscription :— 
" Erected at the expence of Richard Lord Grosvenor. 

M.D.CCLXIX." 

From the summit of this gate, there is a direct view 
westward up Eastgate-street to the cross ; and eastward to 
bey oncMbe bars; and it is a station eagerly sought, when 
any public procession passes in that direction. 

All the four gates, except that of the Northgate, of 
which the citizens always had the charge, were kept by 
persons who held by sergeantship, under the ancient Earlr 
of Chester, who were entitled to certain tolls, which are 
specified in an inquisition; taken in the year 1321. The 

TT 
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sergeantshlp of theEast^gate was given in < 
a royal mandate, by Reginald de Grey, jastiee of Cheater, 
about 1270, to Henrico* de Bradford, and Robert his son, 
together with Breures Halgh * near Chester, as a com- 
pensation for their manor of Bradford, which they had 
needed to Vale Royal abbey. The Trossells afterwards had 
possession, and it appears from an inquisition post mor- 
tem of the 2nd Richard II. that WilKam Trassdl, of 
Cubleston, bad the custody of this gate* The same is 
noticed in other inquisitions, taken 3rd and 7th Richard 
11. with reference to the same William Trusseli, in the 
hitter of which he is said to have died seized of the batty- 
wjck and issues of the custody of the said gate, with its 
appurtenances, and. the houses and buildings above and 
below the same. Inq. p. m. 2nd Hen. IV. Margaret 
wife of Fulco de Penbrugge (heir by- the last Iijq.) died 
Seized inter alia, of the same custody, &c. held with the 
manor of Bruardeshalghe, held from the lord earL of Ches- 
ter, in socage, in capite, by the render of one penny per 
annum, and by serving the said lord earl, and the mayor 
and sheriffs of the city of Chester, in the office of bailiff 
of the Eastgate-street of the said city.— From this family 
the sergeantshlp passed with Warmingham, and other es- 
tates to the Veres, earls of Oxford ; and subsequently by 
sale to Qandulph . Crewe, who covenanted to release the 
tolls to the city ; but the business was interrupted, and 
followed by long disputes between Sir Randulph and th£ 
city, which were terminated in favour of the former^ by 
an order from the lords of the privy council, dated Jan. 
12, 1690. In 1662, John Crewe, of Crewe, Esq. released 
the tolls to the city, in consideration of a rent charge on 
the Roodee of 2k 13*. 4d. stipulating for an exemption 
from tolls for himself and his heirs, and reserving the 
custody of the gate, with the adjacent buildings, and the 
no&inattao of the sergeant This appointment is now 
vested in his descendant Lord Crewe. The keeper erf the 
gate was aaekntly bound to provide a orannocfc and 

* BmfertHilL 
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bushel, for measuring salt, and has still the inspection <af 
the weights of the city. 

It is to be regretted, that when the oU structure was 
token down in 1768, some intelligent antiquary was not 
00 the spot to ha ve noticed and recorded the formation, 
dimensions, &c. of the ancient building, 00 the demolition 
of which some remains were discovered, which indubit- 
ably proved its origin to hate been Roman. There is> 
however, *otne difficulty in ascertaining at this time an 
«xact description, 

Mr. Pemiant, who, when he speaks from his own 
knowledge and observation, is an authority at all times to 
be relied op, gives the following account of the old Bast? 
gate, but his information is obviously derived from ano- 
ther j—" Of the four gates of the city/' says he, " one of 
them, the East-gate, continued till of late years ; it was 
of Roman : architecture, and consisted of two arches, 
much bid by a tower, erected over it in later daysu A few 
years ago it was polled down, oil account of. its stvakness 
«nd inc«nvfei»ience, *o give w^y to a magnificent gate, 
ariiioh rose in. its place by the munificence of lord Gros- 
tveaor* I remember the demolition of the ancient struo 
fcrte? and on the taking down the more modern Case of 
Norman masonry, the ^oman appeared faU hi view. It 
oomisted of two arc fog, formed of vast stones, fronting 
the Eastgate-atreet and the Forest-street ; the pillars be- 
4afeeea them dividing the street exactly in two. The ac- 
curate representation of them by Mr; Wilkinson, of this 
«ity, will give a stronger idea than words can convey; 
as. also of the figure of the Roman soldier, placed be- 
tween the tops of the arches, feeing the Forest-street^ 
This species of double gate was not unfrequent. The 
-Parte esquiUna, and the Porte portesi, at Rome were of 
4hfe kind. Fbres, in his medals of the Roman colonies 
in Spain, exhibits one of the coins of Merida, the ancient 

• Ilr. Pennant accompanies hi* description of the gate wifcaprintef 
At doable arsfc, aT which I have had a facsimueengrared, which will U 
j^pedAgqppiitejht pajpwbere tfali account occua. 
i T 2 
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Emerita, particularly on those of Augustas, which ^hews, 
that the colonists were proud of their. gate; and perhaps 
not without reaaon, as it appears to have been die .work of 
the best age. 1 must conclude, that the mode seems to bare 
been derived from the Grecian architecture ; for at Athens 
stood a Dipt/Ion, ox double gate now demolished.— The 
East-gate faced the great Watling-street road, and near 
the place where other military wajrs.unted. Through 
this was the greatest conflux, of people ; which rendered 
the use of the double portal more requisite*" 

Thus, far Mr. Pennant on the subject, who, as to the 
description, relies on the authority of Mr. Wilkinson, a 
gentleman resident in the city, and who appears to have 
made the drawing at the time the more modern part of 
the structure was taken down. This delineation is also 
re n de r ed more probable from the reasoning adopted by 
the Tourist, who affirms, it to.be in accordance with the 
Roman mode of construction. 

On the other hand, I have lately seen a drawing, ac- 
companied with a descriptive account, which represents* 
this gate as consisting of four arches. Tins production 
is stated to be (< drawn according to the instructions and 
directions of Mr. Ogden, of Cheater, by J. CalveUj, 
1774 ;" and to the drawing is appended the following de- 
scription :— " The Roman gate at Chester was sixteen 
feet high; the breadth nine and thirty feet. This gate 
was composed of four arches, two ia one line; the dis- 
tance from each was fifteen feet. In the middle of the 
gate fronting the east, there was a statue, ten feet from 
the ground, eut upon one large stone in alto relievo, 
grooved or fixed into the gate by a kind of dove-tail 
work, and could not weigh less than half a ton. This 
statue represented the god Mars ; and as this god had se- 
veral names*, sp this may be called Propugnator vet De- 
fensor. The god was in complete armour ; in one hand 
he held a shield, in the other a Haeta Pura, or spear 
without a point, and as Chester was at that time the sta- 
tion of a great legion, what could be more noble Mid 
grand than to dedicate die principal gate to Marti Deo 
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Propugnatori. Height of the statue, 4 feet 4 inches.; 
breadth, 2 feet 10 inches ; height of the arches 14 feet." 

These two descriptions appear to beat variance with 
each other; and yet the respectable authorities on which 
they both rest, induces a persuasion, that the two accounts 
rather differ in the mode of describing the gate, than in 
reality. Mr. Ogden is yet well remembered in Chester, 
as a medical practitioner of celebrity, and as a gentleman 
who took great pleasure in exploring the antiquities of 
his native city ;* and Mr. Calveley will also be recol- 
lected by many living characters as an eminent surveyor 
and draughtsman. It may, however, I am persuaded, be 
possible, to reconcile both accounts. From a slight pe- 
rusal i»f Mr. Ogden'* description, it might be inferred, 
that the two arches in a line, were separate and detached, 
having no connexion or communication with each other, 
but leaving an entire open interval from top to bottom, of 
fifteen feet ; while the delineation of Mr. Pennant might 
lead to a conclusion, that the two portals in front had each 
one continuous arch across the whole breadth, and with- 
out any interval between. The only way by which I can 
make these two accounts to agree in substance is, to sup- 
pose, that there ware two arches in a line, one fronting 
Eastgate-street, and the other Foregate-street, which were 
connected at the top by some strong materials, wood or 
stone, resting on the top of each, and forming a roof or 
flooring. Nor, in this case, would Mr. Ogden's relation 
of an interval of fifteen feet between the arches be inva- 
lidated, if it be taken to refer only to the space under the 
roofing. 

There is no living authority that I have been able to 
meet with, who is able to solve this apparent incongruity ; 
nor can it often happen that individuals are to be found, 
capable of remembering such minute particulars as this, 
at the distance of more than sixty years. The reader is 

of course at liberty to adopt or reject the hypothesis I have 

■ 

* The author has been favoured with several valuable hooks of MSS, 
the collections of this gentleman, the information contained in which will be 
introduced at oecttfam arise* 
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offered, or receive which of fjie description* be pkastf 
that have been given. In the mean time, I must have 
leave to observe, that as the character and talents of Mr. 
Wilkinson (on whose authority Mr. Pennant's view rests), 
nod those of Mr. Ogden, are of the most respectable kind, 
and as they both appear to have taken their observations 
on the spot, I should feel less difficulty in admitting a slight 
improbability, than in condemning either of them in a 
design to deceive the public. la an old MS. I have in 
my possession* and written in the last century, I find a 
short description of this gate, which, although it throws 
no light upon the subject, is not unworthy of being intro- 
duced. " The East-gate, ' says my author, " is accounted 
a beautiful structure of its kind, in the gothic way, built 
so strong and regular, that notwithstanding the stone ps 
of a very perishing nature, it has continued much the same 
many centuries (from the conquest at least) witboitf any 
considerable addition or alteration. The present gate 
seems to be th*t built by Elfleda : the two oJ4 arches ad- 
joining on the west side, look like the remains of a gftfe 
of an older standing (probuWy Roma*), from their esagtly 
semi-circular form, not «UptioaL The peaked arete* Are 
more modern/ 9 From thU notice, it ,i»obviou%i|hat al- 
though the old Roman arehes were partially blocked up, 
they were discoverable long before tbe old building .was 
taken down. 

From this gate I shall commence the circuit of the 
walls, in the courie of which will be found numerous ,cu> 
cumstanee* worthy the attention^ <*f the curious madar. 
And I am happy to say, that through the kindness of a 
gentleman, which will be acknowledged in its proper 
place, it has been my good fortune to obtain an authentic 
MS* written about the year 1706, which discloses several 
fects, that have long been lost to observation, and which 
none of our historians have taken any notice of. I shall 
give this document at length, adding some notes as I pro- 
ceed, and taking the liberty of introducing occasional 
digressions. The MS. will be distinguished by t>eing 
marked with turned commas, and the reader is pequaiM 
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to keep in his recottectkro, that it was composed newly a 
hundred and thirty years since. 

My anchor commence* his paper by "supposing* 
stranger desirous to remark what is carious* and observ- 
able in our city and suburbs, I would entreat him first to 
take a tour round the walls ; be will find it perhaps one 
of the pleasanrtest walks he has met wkh, as there are 
various distant prospects and nearer objects, buildings 
antique and modern, orchards, gardens, &e» to entertain 
him/' He then proceeds : " We wttl Ascend St the East* 
gate, and direct our course northward* And before we 
set out, once for all, I shall acquaint nay stranger* that die 
walls, of late years more especially, have undergone se- 
veral alterations, not so miteb for strength as ornament 
The pace has been made more level;— the battlements* 
which were heretofore in most places higher and kernel* 
lated, in some with long perpendicular nicks or narrow 
boles, with one transverse for bows add arrows, whilst 
they were the artillery in usej4-lhe battlements, I say, 
are now much lowered, and sevetal of the turrets and 
bastions we shall pass by* have put on a dew face, being 
rendered more commodious for the companies of freemen 
that meet therein, and famished with seats and other 
conveniences, for the pleasure as well as the ease of the 
traveller.* 

" When we have gone northward a few paces* there im- 
mediately opens to our view a south-east prospect of our 
cathedral, heretofore the conventual ehurch of St* Wer- 
burgh, a very magnificent pile, built at different times, 
and endowed by several patronsf. On the south side, 

* I hare not been able to ascertain the exact time when the walla lost- 
(heir warlike aspect, by the removal of the apertures for the bow, but it was 
most probably about the year 1670, soon after the kingdom was restored to 
perfect tranquillity ate our dvU commotions. It is likely, that about the 
same period, the towers or turrets were appropriated to the peaceful purposes 
of trade and conviviality. Most of these buildings hare been l ong demolished, 
awJthewmaiiifleTaremaaUtcQfco^ 

f Although the cathedral is but here incidentally mentioned a particular 
SeserfpttbnoftH^atwito 
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you may observe a pyramid, of the occaatab of which I 
have met with no certain account, unless we suppose the 
common tradition to be true, that under it was buried 
Henry IV* emperor of Germany, who is said to. have died 
at Chester, by Higden from Giraldus and others, and to 
have been buried here, under the feigned name of Godes- 
calcus * There was heretofore a lane from the Eastgate- 
street into St- Werburgh's church-yard directly opposite 
to this monument, which was called Godescalk's-lane. 
Under the pyramid, in the south aisle, on the north wall, 
was painted formerly St Christopher, with an infant on 
his shoulder, with Ids pilgrim's staff in his band, knee- 
deep in a river. On the east-side, a person in the habit 
of a knight, with a sword on his side in a praying posture ; 
on the other, a monk in -the same posture underneath, 
somewhat written in an old English character not legible 
now* This may probably refer to the account of that 
emperor turning devotee, and being buried here. No 
doubt this monument was erected in memory of some 
person (perhaps foreigner) of distinctton.f 

" Pass we on till we come to the north-side of the 
eathedral, on which you may espie a venerable old pile, of 
curious architecture, now called the Old Chapter-boirae,f 
the place of burial of the earls of Chester, several of the 
barons, and abbots of St. Werburgh. It was built no 
doubt before the conquest : what it was originally, or by 
whom foimded, is not now agreed on by those who have 
given an account thereof. Some will have it to be Ro- 
man, and a temple of Apollo, others a Jewish synagogue; 
both equally ridiculous. It appears to me to- have been 
at first a church, or oratory to a convent, before Hugh 
Lupus's or earl Leofric's foundation, and that probably it 

* See this legend refitted in page 49. 

f There is now no remain* of these ancient relics rfeityb ; nor hare 1 
found any mention of them in any of our other historians. 

X The chapter-house has long since been cleared, and repaired, and 
•hapten are now holden in it. 
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was built by that famous heroine, daughter of king Al- 
fred, sister to Edward the elder, wife to duke Ethelred, 
the lady Elfleda. 

" If we go forward a little, we pass over a postern- 
gate, called the Gale-yard-gate, obtained by the abbot and 
convent ^ffitv WeHwrgh, 3rd Edward I. It fe now made 
use of as a foot-way from Cow-lane to the Abbey-court, 
&c. AH along on the right-hand, we have a pleasant or- 
chard, called the Cale-yards (of old belonging ,to the ab- 
bey, now to the prebendaries), Cow-la^e, Flookersbrook, 
ftc. Itt order to secure the Cale-yards from being rob- 
bed,' as also the monks from the insults of the towns- 
men, Henry Vl. granted power to the abbqt and convent 
of St. Werburgh to lock two gates which had been of old 
upon the walls between the East-gate and Northgfcte, and 
to keep the keys; jso that none were aljp\ved to come 
within the precincts of the abbey on that side* unless in 
time of war, or for mending the walls.* Near to the pos- 
tern aforesaid we pass by, on the right-hand! on the 
walls, the remains of a watch-tower, usually, c&lled Sad- 
ler's tower, because the company of sadlers obtained it 
from the city for a meeting-house.f 

" From this to the next tower, as you walk; you have 
on the left, at a small distance, the Deanepy and the 
Dean's orchard! in your view. On the right-hand, a fine 

* The Cale-yard-gate is still in existence, and it now, as in the time of 
oar author, a considerable thoroughfare by day, but locked at each end during 
night time. Of the second gate leading to' the abrJoYs gprdeny or of Its pre- 
cise situation, no trace at present remains, though the probability is, that it 
stood nearer to the Northgate. The abbot's garden appears formerly to hare 
stretched along the walls, from about where the post-office now stands nearly to 
the North-gate, the present site being occupied on the east by a orchard 
belonging to the Hop-pole inn, and by a mason's yard, timber-yard, and a 
rope-walk. 

+ Sadler's Tower stood exactly opposftetheendof Abbey-street, but 
was taken down in the yea* 1779V Tberewas an outward square projection 
on the walls, which markaHbefflWe where it stood, but this aho was enclosed 
within the wall in the year 1828. 

t At the time out author here speaks of, theitsidenet of thedian 'we* in* 
the remains of an ancient edifice, formerly known as the church, ox rather 

UU 
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distant prospect of rising ground,* at the bottorb of 
which is a meadow, on the other side of the Cale-yfcnfe 



chapel of St Thomas the apostle. To this purpose it was conv e rted at* the 
reformation ; bat about the year 1700, the old building was laken down, and 
en its site stands the present deanery, a handsome brick mansion, aefoanlaaj 
the Abbey-square, the gardens and orchard btlalDd which an seen from the. 
walls. 

4 If the writer of this description had lived at the present day; he would 1 
' have found much more to praise in the prospect from this* part of tbe walls* 
than he has recorded. There are indeed very few districts of country the* 
furnish such interesting objects for delightful admiration, and not many spots 
more advantageously situated from which to behold the beautiful landscape. 
In the distance, and to a wide expanse, are the Broxton and Peckforton hills* 
discovered, at whose base stands the old castle of Bcesteo, rising to the dew** 
the shattered battlements and rained fragments of which are petoeptibk to 
the naked eye on a clear summer's day. Afore to the left the eye skims the 
ancient forest of Delamere, famed in Cheshire story, till at last, in the same 
direction, the interesting landscape terminates by a distinct view' of the bold 
and precipitate hill of Helsby. This view embraces an extant of country in 
a length of more than a dosen miles ; while the mtermediate scenery from the 
nearest point to Chester, occupies from eight to ten miles, and is most rich and 
various, forming throughout a level vale, with a very slight declivity. The 
church of Waverton, and the church and village of Christleton, appear n> 
view on the right ; in the centre tbe beautiful villas lately built and adorns* 
by T. Dixon* Esq, and tbe late Alderman Seller, at Littleton and Vicar's 
Cross; and on the left, towards Hoole and Newton, the m ans i on s of Lady 
Broughton, Mr. Brfttain, Mr. Sedgwick, the Rev. Mr. Hamilton Ward, Mr. 
Hesketh, Mr. Parker, and Mr. T. Whittell, the whofebeaattfulry woodedy 
and the land in a luxuriant state of cultivation. Still nearer is seen thelovdy 
hamlet of Flookersbrook, abounding with neatly-built modern dwellings, to* 
which, if the epithet of splendid be inappropriate, the claim of elegance and 
comfort is justly due ; to each of which is appended richly cultivated garden 
ground. Here are the comfortable residences of Major Cotton, the Rev. 
John Thorpe, Mr. John Williamson, Mr. Cross* Mc Lightfoot, Mr. T. 
Walker, Alderman Booster, Mr. Humble, Ac && It is hardly possible to 
pass this approach to the city, without being reminded of the viDs in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis ; the width of the road, the respectable and 
good-looking tavern, called the JSrmine; the pool of water in front of an excel! 
lent footpath on the iiorth side of tk* road, over-hong with willow-trees ; and 
tbeckan and rural appearance of ts* i>ciojhboaring collagro ill, all have ever 
contributed to fix an impression open my Bind such as I have just stated. 
From this spot to the entrance into the city, die whole road, particularly on 
the west side, is thickly studded with new-built booses, or rather with nu- 
merous streets, so as at present to resemble ay town, and Indeed, to such 
frflportattce has it risen, all within the list Cweo* few, $+ww*U4m»- 
minttedTVifmlWu. 
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mdCow-Une, anciently, and now called the Justing-Croft, 
wherein tilt-andtourney were heretofore practised — a place 
very proper for these military exercises, both for the 
combatants, the ground in that low flat not being over 
hard, and the spectators, who from the walls, and the 
Imises adjoining on the one side, and the gently ascend- 
ing grounds on the other, might with security and plea- 
sure see the whole of the performance.* 

" Oar next advance is to the Phoenix, or Newton 
Tower, which stands exactly on the north-east angle of 
our walk ; ou the top of which king Charles I. is said to 
have stood, when be saw the unhappy defeat of his forces 
At Rowton or rather Waverton-heath, who were on their 
road to have reinforced the garrison of Chester $ soon 
after which the garrison retreated over the bridge into 
Wales. This tower was lately adorned on the south-side 
with the arms of several companies that meet there.f From 
hence the walls winning westward, on our left we *have 
a prospect of the north-side of the Abbey-court, and the 
inner Northgate-street.J On the right, and adjoining the 
walls, we behold a deep quarry, at the west end of which 
stand* the house of correction^ The quarry lay in rub- 
bish and useless, till of late years it was improved and 

* The canal beneath the walla now flows through the ancient jutting- 
exoft, and part of Queen-street covers the south-side of it It was probably 
about the close of the sixteenth century, that these military exorcises ceased 
to be performed. 

f Upon the south side of this tower, which was formerly used as a 
chamber for business, several of the companies had their arms placed ; but of 
these the phoenix, the crest of the .painters* and stationers* company, which 
Were put up in 1613, now only remain. It is much to be desired, that some 
trifling fund should be raised, and constantly kept, to^rsserre in repair these 
.only remains of our ancient fortifications. 

X To render this account correct, it must be taken for granted, that at 
die timeout author wrote, die site of the elegant houses now forming the west 
range of the Abbey-square, was vacant, as wejl as mat on which the Abbey- 
green was*erectew. 

f Thisplaoe 0/ cor^inement foreity minor delinquents was occupied 
vmWimiAwvl^kitojmW*. Thk building and the adjoining 
premises were purchased by J. Fletcher, Esq.. who haa averted them tot* 

vy2 
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ooltfvatsd, aod Wa little time is likely to be one of the 
finest orchards near the city.* And now 'we approach 
the North-gate, which has of old been the city-prison." 

It will here, however, be necetsary for me to leave 
my old MS. for a short time, in order to address myself 
to some historical facts connected with the NoRTH-GATBf, 
concerning which my author is lets circumstantial than I 
think the subject demands. 

The present U a handsome structure, forming a ca- 
pacious e&ptic arch, of white stone, of die Doric order, 
divided from two smeller ones at t^e sides by couples of 
pillars; it was erected in 1808, on the demolition of the 
old one, when the city gaol was also taken down, and the 
prisoners removed to a new building erected on the south 
side of die infirmary. The design was furnished by the 
late Mr* Thomas Harrison, and the ceremony of laying 
the first Monk was attended by Earl Grosvenor, the mayor 
and corporation; the whole being executed at the sole 
txpeact of the fornotfr mtmlficent individual. 



The north side bears this inscription t~~ ^ •>/,... 

" PORTAM SarmTBIONALBM StJBSTOOCYA ArwdBi^fUf Ve*> 

rxjwtAvm Jam Dilapsam liupzNi* sots a» nrrsoab 



AfMUDgOiMMs, to wkkh Aetel* a ^ descent by a broad 
flight of steps* tfat whole being now rather an ornament'than an ty e ■en d to 
the passenger. 

* The conjecture of my author has been fully rallied. This plot of 
{found, which is part of the property rMrchaaed by Mr. Wetchfer, With the 
oH hc^ee of corfectioa, U remarkably proHfic, and during tip euttM^ seW 
eon pretenti an intereitlng view to the passenger as he procee^ori ttie Walls. 

' v «f Immediately before arriving at the gate; m the direction m whicfi oar 
guide has led me traveller, we must pass a shop on the left hand, level wMi 
^waUa,atnif«entoocnnledbyMr* Batenfeam, an indMdnal wbo,asweB 
as his son, is truly deserving of honourable mention, for the manj small) but 
MtefW publications he has given to the world, on the local topography and 
antiquities of (fteute, enwelHshed wiw numetous wood a Norte 

hektsqrtJtledto rt m m m fl itic^faseveTd 

i» w» s*y and neigtoevrtood. Wluwnut gtalus and industry i 



looser a oasdUl tribute of respect. 
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ftmfiTITOBNDAM CttRAYtV ROBBBSrUf CpBCft* fiftO** 

VfiNOSy-A. B. GbOR*! I Thbtii U. ,; 

■»,.-' . • r * • ♦ , 

And on the south ride is the following:*— - 
" Inohoata Gulis&no • <Nswbia, Ajsm Mai, - 

M^DGCCVIlK 

PBRFBCTA TilOMA GbOSVBMQ*, AfcM. Ma!. 
» M,DCCC,X. 

Thoma Harbison, AacHtT»cW 
This gate > stands* on the meat elevated ground in tki 
city, and from its sBHiBek, north andeoutb, commands an 
entire view of the Inner and Upper Norihg atc - a ttr fe B tfc 
But the prospect towards »the west, viewed frbnr the 
gate, and the walls a tittle lower down, is enchirttiBg; 
exhibiting the windings of the Dee to its*: estuary; the 
ligbt-honse at the Point M Ayr, the castle of Flint, the 
jubilee column on Moel Famnaa, the whole range of the 
ClwyxUaa hills, with the charch and castle of Ha war den, 
and the richly cultivated meadows, called the Sands, long 
recovered from the dominion of the ocean* At each end 
of the gate is a commodious flight of steps, by which the 
passenger may descend into the street* 

The ancient gate, over which was a mean and ruin- 
ous gaol, was an inconvenient and unseemly pile of build- 
ings. It consisted of a dark, harrow, and inconvenient 
passage, under a pointed arch, with a postern on the east- 
side, and the entrance to the gaol on the west. Imme- 
diately under the gateway, at the depth of some thirty feet 
from the level of the street, was a horrible dungeon, to 
which the only access of air was through pipes, which 

i l .n * / - • 

» BefbwIJearethU^e, IshaUmentiena dfoumelance that ocemried 
**er the eaet, daring the time the footway wne repairing, which way 
*e ftw)$\Apm\ extraordinary, A young gentleman, who wm mounting 
the wall at the eaet end, in <wder to save the trouble of going round, 
lost hit balance, and fell ow, He alighted on the canal towing path 
Mow, which in depth is Uttla lets than twenty yarda, and then reUad. 
into «be canal; &m "bfHw ho woe ipea^Wy etfrieMed, hating neither 
onatained a broken limn m a terioua fracture. It appear* hie fiOl had 
been broken by striking a^aii^ a peojectiiig portion tf ^ 
way in hUdeacent, which alone tea aeeount leethelktk^uryhertceited. 
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communicated with the street. In this fnightful hole* 
prisoners under sentence of death were confined — itself 
a living death. 

From time immemorial the keeping of this gate has 
been confided to the citizens, upon a certain tenure of 
service, which can neither be honourable nor agreeable 
to the city, namely, that its officers shall be bound to see 
the extreme sentence of the law executed upon all male- 
factors, whether condemned by the city or county courts. 
There bare been various unsatisfactory conjectures re- 
*peett»g the origin of this custom, one of which is no- 
tired by Mr. Pennant, founded upon some old tradition, 
that a felon was formerly rescued in bis Way to the gal- 
lows by the citizens of Chester, and perhaps by the con- 
stance of the magistrates, who from thence had the dis- 
agreeable duty inflicted -on. them, of executing all county 
c riminal s, as well as those of the city. Another specula- 
tion is, that in very ancient times, the citizens, tenacious 
of their privileges, objected to the execution of all laws 
within the precincts of their jurisdiction, by any authority 
dtftinol from their own, and solicited and obtained tb* 
distinguished honour. 

These fabulous stories are as ridiculous as they are 
destitute of truth, respecting the origin of this custom, 
which is sufficiently elucidated by some ancient records 
of the corporation. It is stated in an inquisition taken 
in the year 1321, Jar the purpose of ascertaining the tolls 
payable at each of the city gates, that the mayor and ci- 
tizens, as keepers of the gate, had a right to certain tolls, 
for which privilege they were bound to watch the said 
gate, and the prisoners in the prison of the earl there im- 
prisoned, to keep the key of the felon's gallows / to hang 
up all the condemned criminals ; to execute the sentence of 
pillory; proclaim the ban of the earl within the city,* 
&c. &c. Another record, entitled, " The Claymes of the 
citizens of Chester," after reciting their rights to various 
privileges and immunities, states, that there were certain 

* Bite* book tfti* rft? «f Cbater, p. *>. 
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customary tenants of the city, sixteen in iitafebety tvho by 
thfeir tenure were bound to watch the cky three nights M 
the year, which are specified, and also to watch and bring 
top felons and thieves condemned, as well In the court of 
the justiciary in Chester in the county there, as before tbe 
mayor of Chester in full crown-mote, as for as the gal* 
lows, for their safe conduct and charge, under the penalty 
wbieh thereto attaches ; for which services the said cus- 
tomary tenants had certain privileges and exemptions** 
This record is without date, but from the named of Sit 
Hugh Hulse and seme others, to whom the hmsea t* 
which these services were attached belonged, it appear» 
to hare been about the year 1400. 

This satisfactorily accounts for the origin of that di*> 
agreeable task which is w> frequently imposed upon the 
city sberiflfe. On examining one of the corporation books, 
I find an entry, in which the houses held by this teawe 
are enumerated, and which are still sixteen in auaben. 
It would convey but little information were I to describe 
them by their former occupiers or owners ; and I shall 
therefore give the list of the present tenants, with this 
observation, that they are exempted from the duty of 
serving on juries :— 

BRIDGE-STREET. •• * 

Harp and Crown public house ....... 2 6 

Mr. Brittain's, woollen-draper ..... . 2 6 

Messrs. Huntington's, goldsmiths........,*.... 2 6 

Mrs. Shoot's, Lower Br2dg**tieet .,..*..* 2 6 

EASTGATE-8TREET. 

Messrs. W. & H. Brown's 2 6 

Late Alderman R. Bowers's house > • 2 6 

House adjoining Royal Hotel, Newgate*fteet 2 6 

Mt Gardner's house, cabinetmaker • 2 6 

NORTHGATfc-STREET. 

TheFleecelnn 2 6 

Messrs. Potts & Johnson's * 6 

Lavs Mi. Cfoamberlayne's house, Sbsmbks 2 6 

WATERGATE-STREET. , 

House lately occupied by Mr. Harrison, draper 2 

House adjoining <........ 9 • 

Casfle and fWoon tavern ••*• 2 6 

Moon tavern ..*.......... 2 6 % 

Late Mr, Barlow's house, opposite Crook-strect •... . » . 2 6 

•IMcLp.»7. 
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At tbe bottom of the original entry, above advened 
to, is the following note, in tbe hand-writing, I an at* 
wired, of William Richard*, Esq. late town-clerk, a gen* 
tfeman who is eminently conversant with the ancient 
usages of the city:—" These rents originated from the 
above houses being held by a tenure liable to execute cri- 
minals for tbe county and city of Chester, which liability 
was compounded with the keeper* of ibeNottbgate gaol, 
for the abovarents.'' . The keeper, of the city gaol, I be* 
lieve, has an unquestionable claim to these rents; but of 
late years they have not been collected. 

- Same efitols, I believe, were made by the sheriffs a 
few years ago, in order to be relieved from this irksome 
pert o£ their duty, by a representation to, tbe home secre- 
tary, but without. success* And k is somewhat surprise 
tagtbatMr.Ifcelj who had so much distinguished himself 
by^ abrogating old laws founded upot* feudal and obsolete 
customs, should not have yielded to so reasonable a d&- 
fnamU The city of Chester pone** ail the attributes 
aad immunities of an independents county, coccept this 
disagraeefid adjunct, from which it ought in reason to be 
exempted; there being no other county in the empire 
upon whose civil officers the burden is east, of executing 
the criminal law on culprits beyond their own precincts 
and jurisdiction. It is high time that the corporate body 
and the whole of the citizens should cordially unite, in 
pressing on the government or thetlegislatairo the remo- 
val of this evil, at once t>ppressi ve and expensive. 

Before I finally quit this subject, I must say a word or 
two on another topic, w biotas supposed, but erroneously, to 
be intimately connected with it. Allthe historian* I have 
seen, have confounded and identified the execution rents 
with the gabel rents. They appear to me, however, to 
be totally separateaoddisiinet* That snob a taw*as gabel 
has existed in Chester, is certain ; but it is of so high an- 
tiquity, that I .cannot discover its origin or object. The 
term is thus described by Jacob: * G*Wi(GabnUo, Gab- 
lum, Gablagimn). In French Qabelle i. e. Feettgul, hath 
die same signification among our ancient writers, as 
g*b*Ue hath in France : -it ire tax, bnthath been variously 
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tided, as for a rent, custom, service; &#. And wliere it 
was a' payment of rent, those who paid it were termed 
gablatores. Domesday. Co. Litt. 213. It is by some au- 
thors dbtkigaishfed frota- tribute; Gabella est vecfigal 
quod solvitur pro bonis mobilibus / et Tributum est pro* 
prie quodJUco velprincipi solvitur pro rebud imrttobilibus. 
Wben the word Gabel was formerly mentioned, without 
any addition to it, it signified the tax on salt, though af- 
terwards it was applied to all other taxes*. — Now that 
tbesfe gabel rents were not applicable to our executions, 
is obvious, for the number of houses connected with the 
latter is specified to be sixteen, m the earliest document 
extant, and the same number continues to this day* 
whereas the gabel property, the entries of which I have , 
seen in the old book of the corporation already mention- 
ed, consists of forty different and distinct * items; The 
execution rents and the gabel rents are also entered tinder 
distinct heads. The latter consist chiefly of dwelling- 
bouses, and are charged from one shilling to three shil- 
lings yearly ; but among the items entered are also the 
following : — 

£. id. 

The heirs of Mr. John Cross, for the Butter Shops, 

Eaatgate-street » .... 6 

The same for the buildings over the butter shops 1 

- The Fishers Mid Drawers in Dee for certain stalls ...••• 10 

The Stewards of the Taylors' Company, that no man 

shall come between them within the City 2 

This will be sufficient to shew, that to whatever pur- 
pose* and objects the gabel rents were applied, they were 
quite separate and distinct from the execution rents. 
They have long since ceased to be collected. 

A short distance from lience, still in a westerly di- 
rection, and immediately opposite Messrs. Snape and 
Bagnall's brewery, an opening has lately been made 
through the walls, and an arch formed, sufficiently capa- 
cious to admit the passage of carriages, by \Vhich a con- 
venient road is made from King-street to the Crane, the 
canal wharf, &c. From this arch, immediately under the 
walls on the left, is a rope-walk, which extends tothe 

Water Tower, and occupied by T.Whittdl, Esq. Parallel 
xx 
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with the walk, oh the light, is the line of the Ratsfvvh* 
canal, bat of this undertaking a distinct acttrant is here- 
after given. 

I shall here resume the narrative as it appears in the 
oM MS-, above quoted, which having conducted the stran- 
ger over the Northgate, proceeds as follows r— 

w Prom hence we go still westward, passing by a small 
platform, formerly called Morgan's Mount,* and shortly 
after, a small tower, formerly calledGobHn^or Dill's, since 
Pemberton** Parlour, which beingrumotis, Was of late half 
of it taken down ; the other half, being a sfcmi-circle, stM 
remains, and arched over, and benched round wkh stone, 
makes a Very pleasant statton,t from whence you tave 
a fine prospect of the Croftsf, and the west parts of the 

• It stands on the right, and fr as c en ded fry a flight of steps, imdcroeath 
which it m sort of chamber apparently one of the stations for a centineL 
During the siege, k was mounted with a battery of four guns* The assault 
upon the city by the parliamentarians in this point, appears to hate been mast 
rigorous, at well as most fatal to the besiegers. I have been informed by a 
gentleman of unquestionable veracity, that in cutting the canal between die 
North-gate and the basin, a vast number of human skulls and bones were 
dug up, as well as various implements of war. 

f The ftont still bears the impress of seme fiee etuIpUrt, which remained 
entire antU the year 1813 ; but partly from* the soft and perishable nature of 
the stave, and partly owing to the mischievous spirit that actuates many of 
the lower orders of the city, who ase cendwually injuring the walls, both the 
inscription and the carved work are now almost ohli t ssa t cd. The following, 
however, may still be collected i— u • • • • year of tbcglociou* reign of 
Queen Anne, divers large breaches in these walls were rebuilt, and other 
decays therein, were repaired, two thousand yards of the pace were new Flag- 
ged or Paved, and the whole Improved, Regulated, and Adorned, at the 
expence of One*Tbousand Pounds and upwards. Thomas Band, Ei*. . 
Mayor, 1701. The Right Honble. William Earl of Derby, Mayor, 17(8, 
who dyed in bis Mayoralty. 



1/03 Mlchafl Johnson, 

1703 Matthew Aadctseu, 

1704 Edw. Partington, 

1705 Edward Puleston, 
1700 Pukst. Partington, 
1707 Humphrey Page, 
17S8 James Main waring. 



Roger Comberbach, Esq. Recorder, 

WUlkm Wtawu, Aldn, 

Peter Bennet, Aldn. 

and upon the death of the said 

William Wilson, 

Edw. Partington, Aldn. 

Justice of the Peace, 



t These crofts formerly comprised the large field on the north side of the ( 
Infirmary, the site on which that edifice stands, and the ground occupied by 
te dry gaol, die Hotel hall, end probably Stanley-pbce. They utte 
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<*ty. la proceeding onward to the north-west angle of 
ibe city walls, we hpve still a prospect of great variety ; 
at a distance, the long ridge of Flintshire hills, and nearer, 
JJrettpn and Bruershall,* which, though at present a new 
trick pile, has been an ancient seat (Bruershall means 
hall on the heath) ; and on the right hand we have the lord- 
sfaip of Blacon, Molliqgton, Crab^all, and our quandam 
haven, now sanded up,. quite forsaken by the old channel of 
tfre river. The wrecking of the sand, the decay of the 
havea, and consequently the want of trade, have been old 
^oniplaints, qt least since Richard the Second's reign* 
Several have been the benefactions to xhis city from many 
kings of England on these accounts; and an act of parlia- 
ment was of late years granted to remedy these grievances; 
but all has proved hitherto ineffectual ;t so that we may 
truly say, 

■ ■ Jamque herb* est ubi portua erat 

" On the north-west angle of the walls, stands a tho- 
rough-fare tower, with a very hard name, being anciently 
called Bonewaldesthorne's Tower. This leads to the New 
Tower, by many steps descending over agateway which gives 
passage to carriages from the old haven .and other places 

• Brewer's-hall, in indent records written BraerahalghaiklBiuardee- 
halgh, was as early as die reign of Edward I. in the family of the Bradfords, 
who were succeeded by the TrusseDs ; from the latter it passed by a femak 
1ielr, to the Veres, earls of Oxford, who in virtue of the same alliance had the 
serjeantship of the East-gate of the city. JSdward Vere,jfc>ric£0*ford, 
conveyed Brewer's-hall in the year 1680 to Hugh Beeston^ |n \fflj ^ be- 
longed to Sir Thomas Egerton.; it was afterwards for several generations in 
the family of Alderman Wright, of whom it was purchased about the middle of 
Ale last century bv W^liam <Hanmer, {Ssg, of Iscoyd, in the county of Flint. 
This ancient snot, which is now reduced to a farm-house of about the second 
class, is the property of I^ord Viscount Cunon , whose first wife was daughter 
and sole heiress of Mr. flanmer. A battery was planted on this elevated 
position ty the parliamentary forces, during the siege, by which great injury 
was dime to. the western narts of the city. 

f The first act of par Ifement for imnravfay fto a^a^ion. of 4*1*6, 
was obtained in 1700 $ an* Uu> yreqy clearly ftV*f *•••?*! I* • 
40on after that period. 

xx2 
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to the Watergate,* and through a pier embattled on both 
sides, which joins the New Tower to a corner of the city 
wails. The tower, though it still retains the name of new, 
was built as early as the year 1322, by one Helpstone, a 
Freemason, who undertook the building for ) WW. It is 
round, ten yards and a half in diameter, and in height, 
24 yards, having at convenient distances loop-holes for 
c&nnons to play on such as wiilt>e so hardy as by force 
to enter our haven. On the outside of this tower are 
fixed great iron rings, being of use heretofore for moor- 
ing the ships,t &c. From the top of this tower is a fine 
prospect of the county of Flint, the garden of Wales, 
especially the eastern parts thereof, along which the river 
Pee gently glides till she enters the sea/ 9 




" This carriage toad must hare run immediately under the walla alone 
the Tower-field. ^^ 

f It is certain that long before the period in which this was written, 
vessels had ceased to approach this tower. Old Fuller, in his Wortkie$of 
the city, concludes his account with the ftUowing patriotic wish :— ." And 
now being to take our leave of this ancient and honourable dty, the worst 
that I wish it is, that the distance between Dee and the New Tower may be 
made up, all obstructions being removed, which cause or occasion the same; 
that the rings on the new tower (now only for sight) may be restored to the ser- 
vice for which they were first intended, to fasten vessels thereunto i That 
▼wsels on that river (lately degenerated from ships into barks) may grow up, 
***** to their former strength and stature." Fuller published Jiis book ty 
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Under the walls at this angle, and very near to the 
Water Tower, is a postern, which leads to the sluiee*- 
hoose, and the Ellesmere canal wharf, where a respecta- 
ble tavern is built, and where also stand some spacious 
and commodious warehouses, suitable for the extended 
intercourse which subsists between this city and the 
Mersey, and of which more particular notice will be taken 
when we come to speak of the trade of Chester. The 
passage under the walls in this direction is probably of 
ancient date, and would be useful as a ready aecess to 
vessels when they could ride dose by the Water Tower; 
but it is most likely that the old postern was a few yards 
to the westward of the present, where an old aroh is still 
visible, now filled up, and which appears to have been 
the original road to the water side. Below* the tower is a 
circular arch, under which the tide flowed before the em* 
bankment of the Dee. 

4i From this tower (continues our old guide) let us 
descend, and mount once more the walls. Setting out 
from hence, we go direct south, having on our left the 
same prospect of the city as before, only a little varied.* 
On the right, the strand, not foetid and unwholesome, as 
in many plaees, but dry and sandy."f In the interval 
between the Water Tower and the Watbr-gatb, on the 
left, stand some good modern-built edifices, namely, the 
infirmary, the city gaol,£ and a fine open area, formed by 

* This remark is confirmatory of my former conjecture, that the CroJU> 
that is, green fields, extended in a south direction, from the north side of the 
walls to the Watergate-street. 

f What our author here denominates the Strand, no doubt comprised 
that portion of land which surrounded and stood between the water-tower 
and the river, and to a considerable extent towards BUcon ; on part of which 
site are the Crane and Paradise-streets ; and that fine plot of ground called the 
Tower Field, the property of the corporation, now rented by the guardians 
of the poor, for the cultivation of which able-bodied paupers are very properly 
and advantageously employed* 

$ A circumstance occurred on this portion of the walls six or seven 
ystrs afo, worthy of record. Two of our city police had apprehended » 
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tiwimyttofbuikfaffveslfadS tiaWy pla#<; bet of these, 
mcb hereafter « 

The Wim-diffi eoesists of a wide sod lofty »reh» 

oner the street* where the rapid descant adds 

to ite apparesU eievatieo ; on the south end is also 

a smeii postern. Ob the western side is this iascriptkw: 

hi ra» xxw tsar or tub bmov or Ga»» III. in tb* 

Mayoralty or Joon Haixwood and John LdStoa, 

EstWULSS, THIS G AXK WAS JUUSCTMK-^ThOM AS COT- 

emum*, Ebwaro Buaaews, Esauiaas, Hurkmosrs. 

The old gate is reprteeated io Hollar's nop of Ches- 
ter, as a siflftple arch, without towers, or other additions ; 
the present fate was erected on its site in 1788, and the 
expense discharged by a sum raised out of the murage 
duties. The custody of this gate was purchased by the 
dtp ahout 1778, from the Earl of Derby, to whose an- 
cestors it bad probably passed with tbebaroay of Mootalt, 
and the adjacent rectory of Trinity, and been considered 
anciently an appendage of the seneschaLship of the earl- 
dom. The serjeant of this gate executes the mayor's 
processes on the Dee. 

man in the suburbs, for passing base seonty, hot not having received bit 
cnpnmtttaj in form, determined upon lodging him in the House of Correc- 
tion, at the east front of the City ttaol. Before placing him in durance, 
and when near at the point of destination, the culprit it said to have begged 
bard for a cheering glass ere be was incarcerated, and the constables consented 
to s nwi pa n j him into an adjacent public-bouse, where be treated them 
A om fcfl W Mfr. He wee then marshalled between them ; but when they aarived 
at die door of the prison, the wily rogue, by a vigorous movement, of bis 
arms right and left, disentangled himself from his guards, and springing for- 
ward, set off at score down the avenue between the boundary walls of the 
Inntmary and the GaoL Not was the wall available to stop bis progress, 
but placing his hands upon the battlements, he flew over, and according to 
the laws of gravitation, found no resting-place till he. alighted in the Tower 
Weld, a descent of between thirty and forty feet. For a moment or two the 
poor fellow seemed to be stunned by the shock ; but gathering himself up 
Sfain, he pursued his course across the ftejd, as tt nothing had happened. 
•*e pease officers did not appear to feel so strong an interest in his recapture 
*he did fa lft escape, far not Hkmg to follow him in a <Krec* line, triple 
*fasy were prudently seeking a more circuitous and safer course, their prisoner 
ajdehis retreat geocU-.This man was subsequently convicted of another 
owfcnee, and I believe has been sent out of tfce country. 
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Our author, barring conducted us ovfcr the Waters 
gate, says, "Had we lived a brace of centuries ago, we 
should have met with one of the finest prospects in or 
about the city : f6r on the heft hand, almost adjoining to 
the walls, you would have seen the Black Friars, Grey 
Friars, Nunnery, and the Castle ;* all which, except the 
last, are so altered, ot* altogether in ruins, that erne ceroid 
scarce imagine there "were any such places^- On the 
right, your eye is entertained with the most beautiful 
peninsula (if We respect the river Dae, encompassing a 
great part thereof,) or amphitheatre, (ifwe look tjpon the 
high banks on the other side the river, and the walls of 
the city almost surrounding it) that perhaps you shall 
any whete meet with. This charming plot erf ground, is 
called the Rood-eye (vulgo, Hoodee), from a rood or cross 
that stood thereon. It was formerly overflowed with 
water upon high tides # fco that the cross seetntd so 

"* At the time of this description being written, the whole -ground lying 
between the Walls and the^ast side of Nicholas-street, from the Watergate 
to Smith's Walk, appears to have been void and open, and wham die memory ' 
of persons now living, was used as a croft. At the 4 present 1 day, this -part of 
the city presents a very different appearance. An elegant range of buHolngi 
is erected, forming the west side' of 'Nicholas-street, occupied by some of the 
most respectable gentry in the city ; in the intermediate space between thence 
and the walls, fs a parallel line of stalling and coach-houses ; and still nearer 
to the latter, are the delightfully situated dwellings and premises of Mr. 
Wright, Mr. Posnet, Mr. Edwards, Mr. PaMn, and others, to most of whidi 
are attached excellent gardens. 

f ThttN>k^eifeaps*gfce«tepaac«ty tf fafcematfeft Pfunthig theaatlent 
Friaries ia Ghesfsr, than ^raoerfttng Any otbtr subject toauectod wfahowr 
aaeknt dtp, of so recent a Sato. From the uncurtai*, cat MtMUmmw 
fined aoseuats relatfd by our lobal fcistofeiajM, much is left to canjtcfttftf, 
both as k saapeots thehr«ou4totleti, the ea»ct date of their trigs* aadtiftofc 
tieu^ aTjd even of ts^r precise *ite. 4V*kteiaato *he»eJsuh}eits,ebe vsadtt 
may he «SMitod the utmost dilfigftnee has been ostd; and wfette hhftsry to 
stt«^colUtef*landmekfer^4ta^ 

$ In ancient times there is no doubt but this fine piece of ground waa 
covered by the waters. This is manifest from an a ward in 1401, that it could 
not be tithed by the rector of Trinity, in consequence of its being ted so* 
covered from the sea. It very, probably lay open to the in tr u s ion of high 
tides till about the year 1687; it was leased for 21 years < (an. 00 J?U*)t*t 
Thomas Lyniall, merchant, being " of late greatly decaled and impaired, 
and fQuStf to "be more wasted ;" with permission for nim to embank as much 
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stand to the water ; in old Engtttfh called eye ; from both, 
called Rood-eye.* Hereon were anciently and are still 

bad as he could from the Dec, and to have a toll of 2d. from every beat 
going in or out, in consideration of his making a sufficient quay there, and 
paying £20. per annum to the corporation. — Hart MSS. The work was 
interrupted by the citizens, who received a reprimand from 8tr Francis Wal- 
aingnam thereupon, after which it proceeded f and Mr. Pennant apprehends 
the present dyke or cop to have originated in Lyniall's embankment. The 
measures adopted to confine the Dee within its channel, in this part of its 
course are generally efficient $ though sometimes, at Very high tides, the 
water rises so as to cover the lower part of Paradise Row, but which, speedily 
disappears on the reflux of the tide. On the 24th of April, in the present 
year (1830), however, one of the highest spring tides known to human memory, 
occurred, which rose to a level with the Roodeye embankment, inundated a 
considerable portion of the race course on the west side ; rendered die lower 
part of Paradise-row impassable ; overflowed the Groves and the opposite 
meadows ; carried away and otherwise damaged some of the works erected for 
the building of the new bridge, and did many other injuries. This extraordi- 
nary influx was partly occasioned by a very strong north-west wind, which 
blew directly mp the river during the whole time of the rising of the tide. 

* Among the MS. collections of the late Rev. Thomas Crane, now in 
my possession, I find the following note, which may be useful not only as an 
etymological explanation, but as containing also some information on two or 
three other points : — " Rode, for cross is entirely Saxon. Many years later 
this word was spelt Rood. Architects yet talk of the rood loft in churches, a 
gallery where a cross was always placed in view of the congregation, and some- 
timesa crucifix of gold or silver, richly ornamented. The race ground in Chester 
is called the Rood-Dee> i.e. the Dee cross, to distinguish it from the cross 
anciently standing at St. Michael's and St Peter's, because a stone cross wss 
erected on the race ground formerly, to mark the boundary of the land there 
belonging to the Nuns of Chester. The shaft of this cross is yet standing on 
that part of the Rood-Dee which is opposite to the old Nun's Gardens." 

In this conjecture there seems to be a good deal of probability ; but I 
have my readers to decide whether the following relation of the origin of this 
famous cross be entitled to the same degree of credibility t It is gives by Mr. 
WUktt, in his History of Hawarden Parish, who says it is a correct trine- 
laden from an old Saxon manuscript. Whether true or otherwise, it is 
curious ; but without another prefatory word, it is here produced. " In the 
sixth yew of the reign of Conan (ap Elis ap Anarawd) King of (Gwyneth, or) 
North Wales (which was about A. D. 946) there was in the Christian Temple 
at a place called Harden, in the Kingdom of North Wales, a Rood loft, in 
which was placed an image of the Virgin Mary, with a very large cross, 
which was in the hands of the image, called Holy Rood ; about this time 
there happened a very hot and dry summer, so dry, that there was not grass 
for the cattle ; upon which, most of the inhabitants went and prayed to the 
image, or Holy Rood, mat it would cause it to rain, but to no purpose t 
amongst the rest, the Lady Trawst (whose husband's name was Sytsylht, a 
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p er form ed, the exercises or recreations of shooting with 
bows and Arrows, running, bowling, and horse- racing ; 
. the last of which brings a great concourse of people from 
all parts, by die great advantage there is of viewing from 
the walls and other eminences the whole of the sport with 
-safety as well as pleasure. Since a bank or cop was of 
Jate raised on the river side, to prevent its overflowing 
this ground, it is one of the richest pastures in England of 
its compass." 

The Roodeye contains between 30 and 100 statute 
acres of land, and is let by the corporation as a pasture for 
cattle during tbe summer, excepting a short interval 
during and immediately after the races. Here the city 
games, and gymnastic sports were formerly celebrated!, 
<of which descriptions have already been given. Of these 

Nobleman and Governor of Harden Castle) went to pray to the laid Holy 
Hood, and die graying earnestly and long, the Image, or Holy Rood, fett 
down upon her bead and killed her ; upon which a groat uproar vat ratted, 
«Mlkwa«CQW^id>4aa4i*»olf^ image fi>r #e rnnjfrf 

of the said Lady Trawst, and a Jury waft summoned ftr this purpose, wjiqse 
names were as follow, viz. 

Hineot of Haricot, Span of Mancot, 

Leech and Leach, and Cumterhoacaj 

Peet and Pate, with fiorWn of the#ate, 

Milling and Hughes, with GUI and Pughet;— 
who, upon examination of evidences, declare the said Lady Trawst, to be 
wflfuBy murdered by the said Hcfy Rood, and gnjlty of the murder, and 
jJsogmtUy in notjmsjrtsjng line w^y ^tln^i b**twWtbfim&Mj 
Rood being very old and done, she was ordered -to be hanged, .but Span 
opposed that, saying, they wanted rain, and it would be best to drown her— 
~ but was fiercely opposed by Corbin, who answered, as she was Holy Rood, 
they had no right to Jdll b«r r but he advised tolay heron the aands of At 
txver, halow garden .Castle, ftou whence they mighty what becaa* of her. 
which was accordingly done j soon after which, the tide of the sea came and 
carried the said image to some low land (being an island) near 'the walls of 
the dty called Cast fjton (supposed Chester), where it wa» rbund>Ae bok! 
day, drowned and dead ; upon which the inhabitants of Catr Laonvhudedit 
at the place where found, and erected a nwrnimentof stone pier it» wM* tty> 
Inscription j— 

«The Jews their God did crucify, 
^leHjMrkiwaAeir'adiddrowni 
'Canst JiMh their wants she'd not comply, 
AodJies under this cold atone." 
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(he horse races now alone remain, which still continue to 
be held during the first whole week' in May, commencing 
on the Monday and continuing five days. The course, ' 
which has recently been altered and improved,, forms a 
distance of somewhat more than a niile, and affords the 
singular advantage, as already noticed, of the spectators 
from every point being enabled to see the horses during 
the whole race. 

The annual return of these festivities is peculiarly 
.useful to the city, if it were for nothing else than as imme- 
diately previous to their approach, the whole ptace is 
renovated in cleanliness and decorations, painters, white- 
washers, and char- women all being placed in requisition. 
In fact, a stranger will always find Chester in its best 
trim at the races ; and for this the inhabitants are not 
only repaid by securing an essential mean of health, but 
many of them also remunerated by the profits derived 
from an immense influx of affluent visitors. At this sea- 
son, the attendance of distinguished families is very great 
from all parts of the county, as well as from Lancashire, 
Shropshire, the Principality, and other parts of the 
kingdom. For their accommodation, there are several 
.excellent hotels and other capital inns, and very superior 
accommodations are also provided by private families. 
The .attractions of these races to the lovers of the turf 
have for jnany years been greatly on the increase, and 
Chester nuy now be ranked at least in the second class of 
places of celebrity in the sporting world. 

About the year 1760, the amount of the prizes con- 
tended for, did *ot generally exceed 3001. each year, at 
present, their valoe is not less than 9000/.; the number 
pf horses then brought to the races did not average more 
than seven or eight ; the number, of late years, not less than 
from seventy to eighty, and in 1830, to more than eighty. 
In the year 1817> a grand stand was erected opposite the 
starting-post, the .back part communicating with the 
walls by an iron gate and platform, and ^ was considerably 
enlarged in 1899. The structure first built was at w 
*xpence of 2500/. raised by shares of 50t $achj but 
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Aether the iponey necessary for the addition was raised by 
an increased value upon each share, or ad increase in the 
number of. subscribers, I have not learnt. It is enough 
for my purpose to observe, that the accommodations have 
been abundantly satisfactory to the gentry, and the result 
not less so to the proprietors, who, after dividing a divi- 
dend that ( contents them, appropriate a sum for a hundred 
pound cup, and add severar handsome sums to increase 
the value of other stakes.* 

Pursuing ttie waifs in a southerly (firection, ori the 
left there is a commodious, opening to the city, called 
Smith's Walk, at the bottom of which stands a mansion, 
more rejnarkatle for the largeness of its bulk than its 
elegance, the northern portion of which is occupied by 
E* O* Wrench, Esq. its proprietor, and the other by the 
Misff FWkes's. The site of this mansion was anciently 
occupied by the priory of the White Friars, or Carmelites. 
A. narrow avenue, but of very early date, descending from 
Martin's frsh to the walls, called Wall's-lane, divides this 
bidding from a large space of ground, named the Nun's 
Garden, where formerly stood the nunnery of St, Mary, 
and said to have been founded, or probably only removed 

* For the nobility and gentry this edifice yields the most perfect ac- 
commodation ; and to the Tower orders, the walls aJFord an excellent view. 
The situation, however, i* capable of att intermediate advantage,- which, 
while it would be gratifying to the middling classes, would certainly give 
pecuniary remuneration to the undertakers; and if such an improvement 
should ever be decided upon, the stand committee would be the most suitable 
persons under whose auspices h should be carried into effect. The plan to 
whkh reference ia here made would be to erect galleries from that pact of the 
walls opposite Smith's Walk, between the abutments outside, to consist of 
four or five seats in depth, in a declining position, which might extend forty 
or fifty yards towards the grand stand, and which, being boarded dr slated 
over, would be an equal protection from the heat of the sun and the descend- 
ing showers, while the view from the walls would still remain perfectly 
uninterrupted. The opening of a flight of steps from the first-mentioned 
spot to the Roodeye would also serve as a desirable adjunct to this erection, at 
the same time that it would open a Communication from the race-ground to 
the city, which would materially lessen the inconvenience occasioned by the 
great pressure of the crowd in coming up Watergate-street. A moderate 
charge for accommodation would well pay the expence of such a building. 
YY2 
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to this situation, by the second Randal, Earl of Chester, * 
There is no vestige of this ancient building how remain- 
ing ; though not many years hack, while this piece of 
ground was occupied as a garden, some reliques of the 
ancient edifice were visible. My author, from whom I have 
so largely quoted, who, as before remarked, wrote nearly 
a hundred and thirty years bock, says, that the buildings 
then " were so altered, or altogether in ruins, that one could 
scarce imagine there had been any such places." This 
nunnery continued till the dissolution of the smaller mo- 
nasteries,* when, though its revenues^' According to 
Dugdale, did not exceed 66J. IBs. Ad. per annum, clear 
income, its community seems not to have been small, for 
it appears that in 1553, nearly twenty years after 
the surrender of the convent, there were thirteen of the 
nuns living and enjoying pensions.f The site of this 
nunnery was granted in 1541 to Urian Brereton the elder, 
and Urian Brereton the younger. NunVhall continued 
to be the seat of the Brereton's till the reign of Charles I. 
when it was destroyed during the siege of the city. Ano- 
ther mansion, afterwards called Nun's-ball, built probably 
soon after the civil wars, stood on the east end of the 
garden, but not on it, or connected with it. This house 
was at one time the property and residence of the Holmes's, 
the Cheshire antiquaries, and was subsequently occupied 
by Mr. Harrison as an office, and as a depository for hts 
models; but the edifice, has been demolished, to make 
way for the stupendous improvements for many years in 
progress by the county authorities, Almost all this 
property extending to the Castte-dttch, belonged to the 

• In the late Her. T. Crane's collection*, I find the following note :— 
" The Nubs had one chapel within the walla, and another calk* Little St 
UmtftyinKtttis^C&fc close by the river aide, Long after the dissolution, 
when a high flood had^aixiad dowja a great part of the wall of the chapel in 
Kettle's Croft, two chapel folia were found in the rubbish. When Mr. 
Wiench, the proprietor of the Nun's Gardens, was sinking the cellar of a . 
house intended for ihe gardener, a iessalated ioor wasdiswmedY' 

t For farther particulars respecting this establishment, see Decayed 
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late £, O. Wraekeb, Esq. who sold the gantent to the 
county magistrates, in order to give room for carrying 
into eflfeet the magnificent plans designed by the late Mr* 
Harrison. In consideration of the high claims of this 
gentleman to the gratitude of the county, for his profes- 
sional services, the county magistrates made him. a grant 
of this fine plot of ground, which is now occupied as a 
pasture, at the north end of which Mr. Harrison, erected 
a good mansion* surrounded on die wect by the wails, on 
south and east by iron pallisading, and each whig pro* 
tected by a thick shrubbery, planted under the direction 
of his friend, Dr. Thackeray, In the year 1839, this cele- 
brated architect, full of days, and in possession of impe- 
rishable fame, closed his mortal career, bis widow and 
two daughters still occupying the seaae house.* 

Passing on the walls along this field, to the left is 
presented a delightful view of the new church of 8t. 
Bride's, the barracks, the whole front of the county hall, 
with its grand entrance, the armoury, and the ancient 
castle 5 and if at present, the prospect on the right is less 
imposing, yet are we warranted in anticipating, that a very 
short period will supply the view with one of the finest, and 
certainly in some respects, one of the most magnificent 
bridges in the kingdom, including Overleigh, and the pro- 
jected Gothic lodge, i nte n ded to be erected by Earl Gros- 
venor, on the entrance of Mis carriage road for Eatofr-haU. 

Having passed the site of the Nun's Garden^ we 
arrive at the ancient Sallyport-steps, which lead to a 
delightful walk on the river side, on what is called the 
Roodeye-cop; and dose by this point, the road or ap- 
proach to the new bridge, raised to a level, crosses the 
walls, where it is presumed a fine arch will be erected, 
to correspond in appearance with the one at Carl Gve»- 
venort lodge at Overleigh, both being nearly upon a 
level, and each within a near view of the other .f This 

« Sfe»biographfcal8kctA<^ 
gabbed ostites and residents of Chester." 



f If an humble IndWldnal might be allowed to pfar ■ niif sia1sii«*« 
public topic, I would just as*, una* coriM be more * pp o p toe, +m4* 
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is not the place, however^ to enter into . the particulars- of 
tbu stupendous undertaking, which will deserve a inpre 
particular detail^ and be given among the recent ir#prpye- 
raents in the city. Jfrom the Sallyport-,steps, tfie wajt 
takes .an easterly direction, tHl on the right the view is 
entirely obstructed by large and numerous buildings 
chiefly warehouses and workshops in SkinnerVlane, and 
on the left, by the boundary wall < of the c**s tie, for the 
enlargement of which* several oM buildings have lately 
been pulled down on the side of the castle ditch. This 
portion. of the walls, may be taken as the least pleasant, 
0*1 rather m the most disagreeable in the whole circuit, 
not only because of the narrowness and darkness ef the 
walking path, but on account of the offensive . stench 
arising from, some, pyroligneous aci4 works betwixjt a^d 
the river, and the workshops of skinners: ; who from time 
immemorial, have carried > on their trade on tins spot* 
This has;; ever been* considered a material drawback from 
the pleasure, of thisheatibful promenade ; but there is, at 
prefteftt a reasonable prospect of speedily seeing the cause 
of this complaint entirely removed* Upon the outside 

time tw««difieerte««mitoodi&&eirii»a^ 

What could give greater tclat to the fabric orer the city walk, than that the 
first atone should be laid by the young heir of the house of Eaton ? Or what 
more suitable with the nature of the edifice, or itr peculiar situation, than that 
ft thftuld bear the cognomen of "ifti^lj?^ 

'• While the preceding sheet was passing through the press, the author 
ascertained the fact, that the county magistrates were on the point of com-r 
feeting contracts lor the purchase of those, numerous piles of buildings, con. . 
.sitting, of warehouses, workshop** &c, which lie between the waifs and. the 
river, and from the pyroligneous works opposite the castle ditch to the Dee 
mills. It is intended that all these ponderous buildings shall be levelled with 
the ground, and comprehended within the boundary wall of the eastfe, the 
<pmtAQ be frpfnopriated for, erecting weckahopt for prisoners sentenced to* 
hard, labour, and -for the more? perfect classification of other culprits. This 
arrangement will render a diversion of the walls necessary, and from what 1 
have been able to collect, from good authority, their new direction will com- 
mence near the pyroligneous works, take a south-eastern line near to the Dee, 
whkh they , will skirt for forty or fifty yards, and then turn to the north-east, 
joining the present line of the walls, a few paces before reaching the Bridge- 
gate, They will thus form a half-circle, the castle boundary all along being 
immediately . on- the left Of the aggregate amount of expence in tbe pur- 
chase of those extensive premises mentioned, and the sums necessary for 
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*>f the wall, 1 where it forms an angle at the bottom of 
fHthrtier's-lane, are to he seen numerous marks of cdnrion 
shot, discharged during the siege of Chester in the great 
rebellion. These weighty arguments against u popery, 



.carrying j(nto effect the immense improvgnenfs contemplated, I am not ap- 
prized ; but neither this, nor any other county would be able to sustain the 
numerous expehces incurred about our castle, and precincts, without such a 
powerful adjunct «to the county rates as our productive river Weaver. This 
river has long been a source .of beneficial aid to the county improvement*, 
and a short history of it may not be uninteresting, abridged from Ormerod's 
Cheshire :— " The first act for rendering the Weaver navigable from Frodaham 
Bridge to Winsford passed in 4780, and in tfeisthepriadpalnobiMty.and 
gantry were mad* cominissiaaarji for settling differences between the first 
undertakers and the proprietors of .lands that were to be used for effecting the 
said navigation. These original undertakers, who subscribed in the whole 
£9600, were to have five per cent, interest, and XI. per;ce*& for risque, with 
.poww for borsowing more, and a reasonable allowance for their trouble,; and 
it was farther enacted, jhat after the work should be finished, and all charges 
naid ojf, the clear produce of the rates and duties accruing from the naviga- 
tion should ' from time to time be employed for and -towards amending abd 
repairing lite public bridges within the spid county <o£ Chester, JuttUucfa 
.other pub£c charges upon the said county, and in snehjnanner as the justices 
of the peace, at die quarter sessions to be held next week after the feast of 
St. Michael, in and for the said county of Chester, shaH yearly order/ The 
original undertakers were the •Hon. Lapgham Booth, *Sir George War- 
burton, Bart. 'John Bgertetj, Esq. Henry Legh, Esq. JUndfe Dedd, Esq. 
John Amson, Esq. Philip Egerton, D. D. Henry Mainwarjng, Esq* Thomas 
Vernon* Esq. 'Richard Vernon, gent. Israel Atherton, gent. John Williams, 
Esq. Peter Warburton, Esq. James Mainwaring, Esq. These marked * 
subscribed £1900, the others £50. The annual inspection o£s>e rfeej by 
the trustees, who consist of the principal nobility, gentry, and clergy of the 
county, occupies two days ; on the first they proceed in their barge from 
Winsford to North wich, and on the next from North with to Weston Point, 
and return to Acton Bridge, dining on beard. Another act was passed to 
amend the same in 17A9* and a third passed in 180?, to amend the two pre- 
ceding ones, and to authorize the trustees to open a more convenient commu- 
jnication between the river near Frodsbam Bridge, and the river Mersey near 
Weston Point. The communication has for several years been .completed, 
and various other cuts and improvements hate from time to time been made 
in the higher part of the river, and the receipt of the trust upon the gross 
average income amounts to about £16,000 per annum. The surplus revenue 
is la|d out under the direction of the magistrates in aid of the county rate, and 
a large proportion of the expences of the castle of Chester, and the Knuts. 
ibrd gaol and sessions house have been defrayed by it." Old Lady Weaver 
certainly places an immense annual revenue in the hands of the magistrates, 
but many of our county rate payers are so captious as to deprecate it as an 
jerfl, rather than an advantage. * 
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prelacy, tad sefcism," wave directed by the Puritans from 
a battery affected «a the opposite side of the river, oa the 
■pot when* Overieigb eottBge aewataods. 

In thift narrow and inconvenient pari of tbe walk I 
am now describing, there is a postern which has always 
been considered by our best historians and antiquaries, 
as a genuine reliqpe of tbe ancient Roman colonists. 
This gateway, which is situated about seventy paces 
before we arrive at the Bridge-gate, consists of a large 
round arch, decidedly of Roman woricmansHp. On the 
south side it is mw Ailed with more modem masonry, 
and a passage kfft through a ematterftvcfe offerer? ec- 
centric form, and on the north, within the veiy passage is 
the appearance of another round arch now filled up. This 
postern in aH ancient documents is called The Ship-gate, 
but is perhaps better known fo toodera times by the aaae 
of The Hole in the WqIL In mentioning its original name, 
an old author now before me, says, ''it was so called, as 
tradition informs as, not only beoansa ships af burden 
la times past came and unloaded near k,btrt also frem 
its being the landing-place to the ferry from Handbrjdge 
and that side the mar, befene our bridge, and conse- 
quently the Bridge-gate, whk-h 4s not far distaut, was 
built/' In this sentiment the ingenious Pennant coneurs. 
He remarks, " that this postern seems originally to have 
been designed for feetoommon passage orer the Dee into 
the country of the Ordovices, either by means of a beat 
at high water, or by 9 ford at low, the river here being 
remarkably shallow. What reduces this to a iert$inty is, 
that the rock on 'the Ha&dbridge *$te 4s <»t dowlas if 
for tbe convenience of travellers. And immediately 
beyond, in the field called Edgar's, in which stands the 
JHm Armigera Patios* are tbe vestiges of a road point- 
ing Mp the hill; anij which was continued towards 
Bomuw, the present Bangor/' 

The oircwnstance of the Ship-gate being referable to 
the 'Roman times, gives a decided negative *>>&e legends 

* See article on Chester Antiquities. 
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of the monkish bhtteriansy that tbc castle formerly stood 
without the walls, and thft their etorait was enlarged to 
double their former extent by the Mercian eeaates* 
t itorttioto. This has been an oft~rep**ted story , foisted 
into most of oar ancient histories, without die least 
appearand erf truth' for its authority, and which, Inde- 
pendent of the existence of this ancient postern, is dis- 
proved by the wett-oscertaitieA fact, as before noticed, 
that the present form of the walls is entirely Roman, and 
denotes clearly, that they oeenpy the same sheas those 
of the Roman town. But^ from what has been observed, it 
appears the time is at hand, when this old postern, at 
once a specimen and proof of Roman art amongst us, is 
to be consigned to the fete of all mundane objects, entire 
extinction. The proposed enlargement of the walls, by 
enclosing the building* within SfcinnerV-fane, will of 
conrse render the demolition of this arch necessary j anil 
not a vestige wiH remain, bot what the page of history 
records, er what may be preserved by the graphic art. 
1 hate caused a drawing of k to be taken, which accom- 
panies this work. Pursuing the w&Hs from this point, 
and after passing a paper miM, and the works of the old 
water e&mpany, we ascend by two or three steps 

THE BRIDGE-GATE, 
A handsome modern stmetnre, having two posterns, 
erected in 1782, at the expenee of the corporation. On 
a tablet of marble over the western postern, U the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

w Tnis Gate was brow Aran., m.occLxxxii.— Pat- 
tison Ellamks, Mayor, and finished Dbcbmbbr 
the sams yba ft, Thomas Pattison, EsotnttB, Mayor. 

Thomas Cotgrbavb, EsO. \ MlMlfiBM . 
Hbnry Hbskbtb, Eso. / m«mm«m. 

Josbph ToaKBtt, Aftcftmtcr." 
On another tablet on the east ride.*— 
"Tms Gate having bbbn long inconvknibniv wa» 
taken 0own a.0. m.dcc.lxxx1. 

Josbfh Snow, Eso. Mayor. 
Thomas Ambry, > To .^ mMO ., 

HbNRyHbgG, 'JTRBAfURBRS.^ 

zz 
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The first stone of this gale was laid with great forn* 
by Mr. Ellames, attended by tbe corporation, and the 
ancient and honourable Society of Free Masons, In the 
stone was sunk a brass plate, with the following inscription : 

"Pattison Ellames, of this city, Chester, laid this 
stone in the year of the Christian sera 1782, as D. Pro- 
vincial Grand Master of Free and Accepted Masons. A 
numerous procession of brethren attended. — A.L. 5782. 

Thomas Cotgreave, and l A i derm en and Muremrers 
Henry Hesketh, Esquires, J Aldermen and Murengers. 

Joseph Turner, Architect." 

" At this time France, Spain, and tbe States of Hol- 
land,, leagued with the British American colonies (now 
in open and ungrateful rebellion) are endeavouring tbe 
destruction of tbe empire of Britain ! her freedom ! her 
religion ! her laws ! and her honor ! in support of which 
blessings, her armies and navies are bravely contending 
in every quarter of the globe.— May iht God of Armies 
go forth with them /" 

At this precise moment, tbe gratifying news arrived 
in Chester, of the signal victory of Admiral Rodney, in 
the West Indies, over the French fleet; when tbe 
record of that memorable event was indorsed on the 
back of the same plate, in the following terms : — 

" The great and joyful news was announced this day, 
of the British fleet, under the command of Admirals Rod- 
ney, Hood, and Drake, having defeated the French fleet, 
in the West Indies, taking the French Admiral de Grasse > 
and five ships of the line, and sunk one. The battle con- 
tinued close and bloody for eleven hours/' 

The old gate consisted of an arched gateway, flanked 
with two strong round towers, on one of which wa» 
erected a lofty octagonal tower, which served as a cistern 
for supplying the city with water, called Tyrer's water- 
works. This tower was erected about the year 1601, and 
although it remained until taking down the gate in 1781 y 
it had long ceased to be used for its original purpose* 

The mention of the custody of this gate occurs for 
the first time in the following deed of the time of Thomas 
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<le Boulton ;* bat it is supposed to be attended to in an 
earlier deed (preserved in the archives of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, with others relating to this tenure) by which 
Randal earl of Chester confirms a donation of his countess 
to Poyns, her servant, of certain premises near the castle, 
"habere suo servinio." Witnesses, Fulco de Bricasart, 
Benedict, brother of the earl, William Pineerna, Philip 
the chamberlain, and others. The following deed from 
the same archives, is very remarkable. It appears thereby 
that the ancestors of Richard Bagath had held by certain 
services the seijeancy of the Bridge-gate, and being in- 
competent from poverty and inability to discharge the 
same, particularly in war time, released it in a portmote 
court, to Philip, the clerk, citizen of Chester, and his 
heirs. Thomas Boulton, therein mentioned, was justice 
of Chester 1269-70. 

Sciant, &c. quod ego Ricardus Bagoth de Cestr* 
dedi, &c. et omnino quetam clamavi Philippo clerico, civi 
Cestr', totum jus meum, &e. in porta pontis Cestr' cum 
omnibus pertinencijs suis. Habend*, &g. eidem Philippo 
et besedibus suis, vel suis assignatis, libere, &c. sicut ego 
et antocessores, mei habere consuevimus, feciend' servi- 
cium debkum et consuetum domino capitati«icut ego et 
antec' mei facere consuevimus. Et quia servicium dkte 
parte propter paupertatem et inpoteneiam debito modoet 
maxime in guerra sustinere non potui, predictum jus 
meum, &c. dicto Philippo et heredibus suis, &c. in pleno 
portmoto Gestr' coram domino Thorn 4 ' de Boulton tunc 
justic' Cestr* omnino concessi etper presens scrip turn quie- 
tum clamavi. Et ad majoram hujus rei securitatem baben- 
dam, huic preseuti scripto sigillum meum apposui. Hijs 
testibus, domino T. de B. tunc j. Cestr', Ricardo clerico 
tunc majore Cestr', Johanne Arneway,Math. de Deresbury, 
Rob. Harald, Ric. Apotecar', Ade Godeweyt, Will. Pinsun, 
Will. Bunce, Rob. de Molend', Rob'to Ese, et multis alijs. 

* An inquisition of 1321, states that the keeper pf this gate was hound 
to find locks and keys for the Bridge-street, and the neighbouring postern^ 
.called Ship-gajte, and a man to watch and open and shut the said gate. 

zz2 
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(A round seal of gtfton wax, tearing six ear* ef grain 
abating in cross, with the circumscription ot<-S. fttC. 
BAGOT.) 

la tbe reign of Edward the Third, thecastody of this 
gate, wkb the sttpnocy of Bridge-street, and the custody 
of tbe garden *f tbe eastle si Chester, belonged totfce 
Baby family, from wheei they pissed by oo-heiwaeea to 
the Nowfef % tfipete* to I^ocnsbirejaiidtteTlroutbeek's; 
Abe moiety, wbii* belonged to the Nonfe faaulyi wag 
purebated by ibe corporation of Sir William Norris in 
1634; tbe otb^r moiety waa purchased of the Earl of 
Shrewbory> as repreeeo t*ivc of the Trombeeksia 16», 
whea a suite <jf rooms (stiU veiled ,in the Shrewsbury 
family) was referred to the use of the ear* and his betr*, 
in a bouse oe^r tbe bridge, lately belonging to Sir John 
Cotgreave, and now occupied by Mr. Moss. In an iaqri- 
eWett (30 J^IOSbWilUemTroalbecfcieseldsoluiw 
bald theseifreucy of tfee Brid g e g ale, and the custody of 
Ibe oaafle-gardeiy by reason of hie p o ss e s si ng tbe manors 
of Iittk Nssfton and Hargrave, bat H dees not appear 
th*t the tettres were connected at an early period, or 
thai Ibe Rabjrs, from whom Sir William* Trooibeck 
claimed, ever p oss oo so d tboee manors, PknBp de Raby, 
in Ibe reign of Edward ID. together with tbe castodpof 
the Bridg* gstr, \mA thai of the earl's garden at tbe castle, 
fir whieh service be was entitled to tbe fink of a certain 
tree, catted a"iis«^yj™," and to the fruit of the other 
tree* hi the garden, ater the first shaking - and he was 
to furnish tbe earl's household from ibe ^aid garden with 
cofawevt fan Michaelmas to Lent, and with leekadoriag 
Lent. 

Near to this gate southward, stands the old bridge, 
lading to tbe aurieutapfcnrhef Handbridge^ consisting 
of sent* Jnegalar archesy the passage over which, until 
tbe year 1836^ was both inconvenient anddangeroaftfirotd 
its narrowness. In that year, however, die carriage road 
was widened several feet on the west side, and on the 
<&* a r*feed&ofc.path was placed, four fret wide, bemdfid 
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towanls 4he river by a good iron railing, the projection 
supported by two ^courses of .corbels. TJiis has proved 
r an essential improvement to Uie bridge and was executed 
ia good style by Mr. Kelljr, masoq* of Chester. The pre- 
cipe period of the o*gin of the bridge is very obscure, but 
that here was the ancient passage is a fact supported by 
the concurrent testimony of all our old writers. It is not 
few certain, that the .original mode of transit across the 
criver was by a ferry; though me have tbe clearest evi- 
dence that a bridged jpme kind was ia .existence before 
the conquest; tnpsoofof .which the xeader is directed to 
the transcript from JDoamday (page i27), which refers 
to the time of Edward the Confessor, and in which it is 
.slated, * for the purpose of reUuWw^g the wM\,andthe 
bridge eftke city r the prepositus comaMtnded one man to 
cease from each hide of the county." Grose, in bis Anti- 
quities, says, Jo* * received a manuscript, which gives an 
account of the bridge at Chester over the Dae being 
.finished by Edward the Aider, which roa begun by 
EtbeUbda his sister, before which time Acre was a ferry 
for pasnrny launder St, Mary VhUl,al the Ship-gate." It 
is also recorded ia tbe « Notftia" of Bishop Gastrell, by 
extracts from " tbe Chronicle of the Abbey/* that in 1227, 
" Pons Castries totus oecideta ;" and again, in tbe same 
place, it ia stated, u 1279, Mare erupit, pontcm Cestvise 
confregit et asportavit." It is very probable, that shortly 
after this date, it was built of stone, on its pgeseat site. 
The south side of it is recorded to have been rebuilt in 
1550. 

Beaeath the aipb naxt to the city, is a eurretrt, 
which, by means of a great dam or causeway that crosses 
the riyer obliquely* supplies the city xnjlls with waten 
These mills aad the causeway were originally founded by 
Hugh Lupus, and retained bjr bis successors, and after* 
wards by the earls of Chester of the royal line. This very 
extensive property belongs to E. O. Wrench, Esq. com- 
jMrihses twenty-two pair of stones, and is let chiefly for the 
purpose of grinding flour, to several different tenants. 
The Pee mills have been twice destroyed by fire within 
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the last forty years. The first (Conflagration broke out 
about twelve o'clock on Saturday night, 26th September, 
1789 ; the second, about the same liour, the same night 
in the week, March 6, 1819; on which latter occasion, 
the progress of the flames was so rapid, that the whole 
of the premise*, with the exception of part of the out- 
ward wall, were destroyed in the short space of six hours, 
and it was only by dint of the greatest exertions, that the 
devouring element was checked in ■ its approach to the 
line of warehouses in Skinner-street. The loss sustained 
was upwards of 40,000/. These mills in early times, 
produced a considerable revenue ; they were in existence 
in 1 1 19, and some of them were rebuilt by John Scot, 
earl of Chester, who died in 1237. In the year 1284, 
they were leased by King Edward I. for twelve years, at 
the high rent of 200/. per annum,* to Richard the 
Engineer.f The Blade Prince granted them for. life to 
Sir Howell y Fwyall, in reward for Us bravery at the 
battle of Poictiers, where he took the French king pri- 
soner. King Edward VI. granted the Dee miUs with the 
fishery at Chester in exchange for Estates in Lincolnshire, 
to Sir Richard Cotton, of whose family they were pur- 
chased in 1587) subject to a reserved rent of 100/. per 
annum, by Thomas Gamut, Esq. father of Sir Francis 
Gamul, Bart. In 1646 it was ordered by parliament -that 

* In those early times this sum *as equal to upward* of £6,000. per 
annum, of our present money. This high rent probably arose from the obli- 
gation every inhabitant of the city then lay under to grind at these mills* 
excepting the tenants of the abbot and monks of St. Werburgh, and in after- 
times, those «f the dean and chapter inhabiting without the Northgate, who 
had a mill of their own, in a void place between the upper part of the Gorst- 
stacks and Bachepool. There is no vestige of this mill now remaining ; but 
there is a road leading from the former place, still well known by the name 
of Windmill-lane. Ray, in his proverbial phrases, has the following :— "If 
thou hadst the rent of the Dee Mills, taou wooldst spend it ^'—equivalent 
to our common address to a spendthrift, a thou would go through a mint of 



t Ingmiatori Nostro. Writ of Inquiry to ascertain the damages done 
to the mills by inundations, which damages were to be allowed out of the 
rent Richard IT Engenour, alias Ingeniator, probably the lessee of the mills, 
was mayor of Chester in 1304. 
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the Dee mills (erroneously described as having been then 
lately held under the crown by Francifr Gamut, a delin- 
quent), and the causey,, being a great Hnnoyance and 
obstruction to the trade of the city, should be taken down 
and destroyed within four months ;* that within a year 
new water courses should be made for other mills to be 
erected upon the Rood-eye, or some other lands belong- 
ing to the corporation, employing the materials of the 
old mills and the causey; the profits of the new mills, 
over and above the fee-farm rent and other outgoings, to 
be for the use and benefit of the city. This order appears. 
never to have been carried into execution. In 1652, it 
was again in contemplation to pull down the Dee mills, 
and to destroy the dam across the river, for the purpose 
of making a bar botir.f The Dee mills were inherited by 
Sir Framcb Gamol's five co-heiresses, the husband of one 
of Whom having purchased two of the other shares, three- 
fifths passed by inheritance to the Shaws of Eltham, in 
Kent, of whom they were purchased in 1742* by Mr. 
Edward Wrench, great uncle of the present owner, who 
is now possessed of the whole of this valuable property ; 
another share of which was purchased of the representa- 
tives of Sydney Gamul in 1753, by the same gentleman, 
and the* remaining share, which had undergone several 
alienations, by the late £. O. Wrench, Esq. father of the 
present proprietor, in 1808. The reserved rent was pur- 
chased of the assignees of the Cotton family in 1776. J 

* Some such measure as this (at least as far as relates to the causey) 
had been in contemplation in 1608, and was then resisted by the Gamul 
family : the matter was referred to the privy council, and by them to the 
judges, who decreed that the causey should remain. 

f See several proceedings in parliament, March, 1652. 

$ In some pleadings, preserved in the Harl. MSS. (2084) relative to the 
causeway, it is said, that " The river of Dee was drawne into the said cittie 
with great charge by the earle (Lupus), or some of his predecessors, before 
the conqueate, from the ancient course which it held before, a mile or two 
distant from the cittie, and a passage for it cutt out of a rock under the walls 
of the said dttie." From whence this Btory is derived I find not, but in 
point of fact, it bears every feature of improbability. I have already pro- 
duced indubitable evidence, that the river occupied its present channel in the 
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The early origin and history of these aiHls ate gi^ei? 
as follow, in some pleading* respecting the causeway, or 
weir, in the Had. MSS. 9004, "The said ettrl (Hug* 
Lupus) built the curb-mills of Cheater, and erected the 
causey, and granted three score fisheries above the weir,t» 
several of bis dependant*, commonly called sttittr in Deey 
reserving to Himself the earl's poofe, next to tbe cattejv 
and granted to the abbot tbe title* of the said mitts and 
fishings, which the dean and chapter have since enjoyed: 
Heavy the third resuming tbe earldom, the mill* were 
retained hi the crown to Bdw. VL A steward of the 
mills had vjd» per day ; the ehaasberiata of Chester kept 
the accounts, and tie justice 00 Chester held courts yearly 
for their better regulation. 99 

This protista* for the well government of the esta- 
blishment reflects credit upon our early monarch*, ancf 
exhibits a laodable care to prevent the exercise of frond* 
or oppressions on tbe part of die servants of the crown, 
whether against one another, or (he pubRc, In illustra^ 
tkw of tbe practice of holding these courts, I- subjoin the 
. following writ, directed to the mayor and sberiffc, to 
summon a jury to appear in*M* cottrf of the milk efike 
Dee, before the justice of Chester there ; Ae return of 
the mayor and sheriffs to that writ ; mid an indictment 
preferred at the same court, against a mWer for mi assault. 
This procedure occurred in the year 1414, and the docu- 
ment, never before published, is extracted from die rofe 
in the prothonatory's office, at the castle of Chester. 

"Henry, by the Grace of God, King of England and 
France* and Lord of Ireland, To the Mayor and Sheriffs 
of our city of Chester, Greeting, We command you that 
you cause to come before our Justices of Chester, at 
Chester, within our mills of Dee there, on Thursday in 



time of Bdwetd! the Confessor, sod CMUtqcrently betas atepenMsf thtf 
Norman earldom. There are no traces of excttadonf as tfw ftarafPpitMdJi* 
tbe ehy In ha present comae f while the lead ofthe grwmd sir too* site as* 
Dee, riaea many yards abote its bed. Awl beanies all tnli, we tasw aaaf 
not only tbe Roman colonists, but even oar aborigines utiifcnrty caostf i* 
immediate Ykmfty of a rirer ftr the site of tbdrciUet andlewm 
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the Feast of St. Valentine the martyr next coming, 24 
good and lawful men, as well of the citizens of the city of 
Chester, as of the millers and servants in the mills, reside 
Ing and living, and also Robert del Cast ell, clerk of the 
same mills, or the holder of his place and deputy in the 
saihe office, to hear and do those things, which on our 
part by our aforesaid justice shall be then and there set 
forth and enjoined them. We therefore coftimand you, 
that in the place in your bailiwick, in which it shall seem 
to you best, you cause to be proclaimed, &c. &e. [Teste 
obliterated.] 

(indorsed.) 

"John de WhRemore, mayor, and John de Hope, 
and John de Orton, sheriffs of the city of Chester, to this 
writ thus answer.— 

" We have caused to come before the Justices of the 
Lord the King and Earl of Chester, at the day and place 
within named, 24 good and lawful men, as well of the 
citizens of our bailiwick as of the millers and servants in 
the aforesaid mills, and also Robert del Hope, deputy of, 
Robert Castell, within named, to do those things which 
this writ requires. In like manner we have caused to 
be proclaimed the court of the mills of the Dee, and that 
all those who are bound to do suit or appearance at the 
same court that they be there ready to do suit and ap- 
pearance. And we have also caused to be proclaimed that 
all those who have any suits or plaints concerning any 
extortions, grievances, oppressions, and trespasses what- 
soever, perpetrated within the aforesaid mills, that they 
be at the day and place in the writ named, if it shall seem 
expedient to them. 

" The names of the panell appear in a certain sche- 
dule to this writ served, whereof the issues of each as well 
in the panell named, as of the deputy of the said Robert 
de Castell, 6s. 8d. 

" Millers of the Dee,— The jurors say upon their 

'oath, that John Silcok, of Chester, walker of the county 

of Chester, on Sunday next, after the feast of St. Andrew 

the Apostle, in the 2nd year of the reign of King Henry 

3a 
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the 5th, after the conquest, at Chester, in die mills afore- 
said, there made an assault upon Roger Holland, walker 
of the aforesaid city of the county aforesaid, with a certain 
small knife, and struck him, so that blood flowed, with 
force and arms, and against the peace of the Lord the 
King, and that the said Roger on and at the aforesaid day, 
plaee and year, made an assault upon the aforesaid John," 
fee. &c. &c. 

At the south end of the bridge formerly stood & gate- 
house, with an arch in the centre* The annexed view from 
Handbridge is a fac-simile of a drawing by the third Ran- 
dal Holme, representing the bridge, with its two gates, the 
mills and Tyrer's tower for the elevation of the water, as 
they appeared about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The gate at the Handbridge end was taken down about 
the time of erecting the new Bridge+gate. . 




Without forestalling our future description of Hand- 
bridge, it may be noticed, that on the opposite side of the 
river, above the bridge, and near to the south end of the 
causeway, there stand some extensive buildings, occupied 
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%jr Messrs. Mouteon and Cropper, as snuff mills, by 
Mr. Topbam, as skinners' work-shops, some dwellings, 
and also the salmon cage. Some years ago, all this pro- 
perty belonged to the owner of the Dee Mills, of whom,. a 
few years ago, it was purchased for 4,000/. by the late 
Mr. Topham, whose son now possesses it. The salmon 
cage was formerly rented at 120L but is at present held 
by Mr. Thomas Edwards, at 60/. or sixty guineas, per 
annum, a circumstance which induces an apprehension, 
that the production of the salmon of the Dee, which is 
famed for its exquisite flavour throughout the kingdom, 
is on the decline, a circumstance deeply to be deplored, 
•and which it would be gratifying to see remedied. At a 
few paces in advance from the Bridge-gate, the prospect 
up 4be river presents some of the most delightful scenery 
imaginable. Nothing can exceed its beauty on a calm 
summer's evening, where a long and uninterrupted por- 
tion of the unruffled surface of the Dee may be seen 
nearly up to Bougbton, frequently studded with beautiful 
pleasure-boats and barges, filled with genteel company, 
^enjoying the exquisite delights of an aquatic excursion.* 

* The healthful and pleasant -exercise of rowing on the Dee has ofbrte 
yean been greatly promoted by a number of young men of the city, who 
hare formed themselves into a yatch society; and by the annual rowing 
matches usually occurring on the king's birth-day, for which competition 
some conaiderable prizes are raised by voluntary subscriptions. Pleasure- 
fcoats may at any time be hired in (he Groves, at very moderate charges, with 
or without men to attend them. The beautiful village of Eccleston, where 
sthere is an excellent inn for entertainment, something more -than two 
mfles up the river, and the still more attractive and splendid mansion ^of Earl 
4Sfoesven©r at Eaton, about a mile further, may be approached in this direc 
-don, to both which places there are generally numerous diurnal visitors. The 
intermediate objects presented to view in this sail are of the most imposing 
description, as beheld from the river, the first of which are the fronts of the • 
elegant mansions of the venerable Archdeacon Wrangham, and William 
Ward, Esq. standing on a commanding eminence, from whence rich and lux- 
uriant garden grounds slope with a gentle declivity till bounded by a wall, 
between which and the water edge, 4here is a -pleasant walk, skirted on the 
«hrer side by a fine row of tsees. From 1his*pot also the majestic tower of 
4he>church of St. John k seen to great advantage, with several adjacent build. 
4nsja> A little higher up, there is a road leading to St. John's church-yard, by a 
4e«g flight of steps, at the foot of which is the residence of our city recorder, 
A Tjiwttlt, Esq. bulk early m the last century, and Ion? occupied by his 
3a2 
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Proceeding from the Bridge-gale eastward*, a short 
distance on the right are a flight of steps from the wails 
leading to the water side and the Groves, which were 
erected by the corporation at the beginning of the last 

predecessor in office, Roger Comberbach, Esq. and indistinctly seen through * 
line of trees, which is still continued by the Dee margin, till interrupted by 
a garden wall carried down to the river, which intersects the further progress 
of this pleasant promenade, leaving only a narrow inconvenient passage at the 
upper end of it, called the Black Walk. Propelling your little skiff onward 
' for a short space, you glide along a piece of ground, well known to every 
truant school-boy in the city, by the cognomen of Billy Hobby's Field, in 
which there is a good spring of water, much resorted to, on account of its ex- 
cellent qualities io the concoction of Bohea and Hyson ; and after advancing 
further for about one hundred yards towards Boughton, the fine plantation, 
gardens, and elegant mansion of Robert Baxter, Esq. present themselves to 
view, the former tastefully laid out, and the latter, standing on the brow of 
an elevated ridge, is viewed to great advantage through an interval of 
thickly planted trees with which the building is flanked. A curious histo- 
rical fact referable to this spot will call for some particular notice, when my 
description leads me from the city towards Boughton, for which reason the 
present brief remark must suffice ; only observing, that the interesting view 
is continued, as the voyagerj proceeds towards Boughton ford, in which in- 
terval, from the river side to the turnpike-road, are several rich and well- 
cultivated gardens, presenting their sloping bosom to the southern sun, in all 
the bloom and beauty of luxuriance. At the summit of this rise, are also 
seen the elegant ranges of buildings on both sides the London road, lately 
erected, and first commenced by Mr. Alderman Morris ; the new church at 
Boughton, Richmond Terrace, the beautiful residence of John Lloyd, Esq. 
with numerous other interesting objects; while nearer to the water edge, 
stand the works of the new water company, Barrel-well brewery, and the re- 
sidence of Mr. John Walker. The other side of the Dee is all along skirted 
by fine level meadows, which at the ford allow a delightful prospect of the 
mansions of Sir John Cotgreave, Mr. R. Roberts, and Mr. Alderman Rogers, 
fn Ecdeston-lane, and also of the neat church and rural village of Eecleston. 
In approaching the latter, on the same side of the river, and near to it, is a 
good stone building, known as early as the thirteenth century, as well as at 
present, by the name of the Iron Bridge. This spot was a few years ago 
occupied as a tavern and tea gardens, and was a place of great resort for our 
pleasure-loving Cestrians. The old house has been taken down, and die pre- 
Jtfit one built on its site, which is occupied by Mrs. Lyons, relict of the 
Rev. Mr. Lyons, formerly officiating minister of the Unitarian chapel, at 
Chester.— To those who are at all acquainted with the exquisite scenery fur- 
nished by this sail up the windings of the wizard Dee, the description will 
Aot be thought tedious, or its beauties too highly coloured. I have seen am 
tngraved view of the south-east part of the city, published about the middle 
of the la»t century, which shews a road along the Dee aide from die Groves 
up to Boughton, and which probably was then continued some distance be- 
yond that hamlet. The selfi* hnets of land-owners, however, assisted by tit 
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century, in compliment to, and for the convenience of 
the family of Roger Comberbach, Esq. who was then re* 
corder of the city, and whose residence was the house 
now occupied by Mr. Recorder Tyrwhitt. Within a few 
paces onward, the wall forms an angle to the northward, 
where we ascend a flight of several steps, well recognized 
by the name of the TVishing-steps, placed there in 1785, 
at the top of which stood an ancient watch-tower, which 
had formerly an apartment with a stone seat on one side, 
and windows commanding an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country. This tower was taken down in 1826, 
as affording a lounging receptacle for disorderly vagrants ; 
and being reduced in height to a level with the parapet 
wall, was covered over with sloping-flags ; thus furnish- 
ing a temptation to adventurous children to play their 
gambols upon, and risque their lives, although this danger 
might be averted at a trifling expence, by the erection 
of an iron railing.* On the right is a spacious and well- 
stocked orchard, across which there is also a favourable 
view of St. John's church, and in the intermediate space, 
of a lofty house for many years occupied by the late Mr. 
Orred, surgeon, at present the property and residence 
of Sir John Salusbury. From the Wishing-steps, the 
walls take a northern direction, but nothing of interest 
occurs, except what has been stated, for several hundred 
yards, the immediate vicinity on the left being crowded 
with buildings neither worthy of remark for their elegance 
or antiquity. Immediately before passing over a good 
arch, called the New-gate, however, the tourist may 
amuse himself with a complete, and if he pleases, a 

capridousness of the stream, have completely obliterated all traces of this 
sequestered line of communication ; garden walls and inclos urea now inter, 
secting the passage to the river side where the banks have preserved their 
level ; while the force of the water has washed the soil away to the foot of 
the rising ridge skirting the Dee, from the commencement of Mr. Baxter's 
ground to Barrel-well. 

* A few years ago, a child in endeavouring to mount this spot, was 
jsjdpitated into the orchard beneath, but was but little injured, though the 
depth outside the walls in this part is not less than twenty yards. 
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philosophic view of a good brick buildings used annually 
during our races for that mental and intellectual amuse- 
ment, cock-Jighting. This place of fashionable resort was 
erected in 1825, and I take it for granted, that the sale 
of tickets at five shillings each day for admission to the 
sporty during the race week, sufficiently remunerates the 
speculators for the outlay, on the building. The old cock- 
pit, on the site of which the present one stands, was of a 
circular form, and covered with a huge quantity of 
thatch.* 

The arch just mentioned, denominated the New-gate^ 
over which the walls pass at this point, opens a communi- 
cation from Pepper-street, Newgate-street, &c. to John- 
street, John's church, and Dee-lane, and Is sufficiently ca- 
pacious to admit the passage of a loaded waggon. It was 
anciently called Wolfeld*gate> or fFolfs-gate, and obtain- 
ed its name from a wolfs head, the badge of Hugh Lupue^ 
being cut in stone over its entrance. In 1603, the pas- 
sage was enlarged for carts by the inhabitants of St 
John's-lane $ and in 16081, these repairs and alterations 
being thought insufficient, the gate was entirely rebuilt, 
and has siuee sustained its present qame of the New-gate. 
In describing this gate, our antiquary Webb says, that 
" JFolf-gate sometime had a hollow grate, with a bridge 
for horse and man, and it butteth upon Sowter's Load and 
&U John's-street. And this gate was, in times past, closed 
up and vshut, because a young man stole away a Maior of 
Chester's daughter, through the sobm gate as she was 
playing at ball with other maids, in the summer time, in 
JPepur-street." It would seem likewise, that the New- 
gate was sometimes called Pepper-gate; for Puller, in 
support of the above old tradition, remarks, " That the 
Mayor of the eity had his daughter, as she was playing 
at hall with other maidens in Pepper-street, stolen away 
by a young man through the seme gate, whereupon Jbe 

* The author has been informed of this curious coincidence, that in the 
traction of this seminary of retioion and mmmU, a fuafer, Baptist, %n& 
Mithodi*, wtre tmplayad fa the < ky a t tin t u ts of fcrieltlaycr, <*rpcHfr, ani 
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etfttsed it to be shut up, from which circumstance arose 
the saying, ' when the daughter is stolen, shut Pepper-* 
gate,' "— equivalent to our north country adage, 'when 
the steed is stolen, lock the stable door/ 

A short way further to the eastward, are some scanty 
remains of another watch-tower, abutting from the walls, 
formerly known by the name of Thimblebtfs Tower > 
and near to this on the right, is a new flight of steps, 
secured on the walls by an iron gate, leading to the Wes- 
leyan Methodist chapel, for a convenient access to which 
from this quarter, permission was granted by the corpo- 
ration for its erection. The whole back front of thin 
place of worship, which is very spacious, is seen from the 
walls, as also an adjoining building on the south wing, 
occupied as a Sunday-school belonging to that establish- 
ment. From hence to the termination of our circuit is 
but about forty or fifty paces, all of the most uninteresN 
ing description, closely crowded with buildings on both 
tides, and furnishing not a single object worthy of notice. 
Directly before we ascend the steps leading to the East- 
gate, on the left is also a flight which conducts the tourist 
into Eastgate-street, and on the bpposite end of the gate 
on the right, a similar convenience will direct him into 
Foregate-street. 

In perusing the foregoing sketch of our walls, with 
the incidental notices of contiguous objects, it is presum- 
ed that individuals most conversant with the localities of 
the city, will meet with several particulars, either to gra- 
tify their curiosity, or add to their information. And it 
may also be hoped, that should the account be read by 
those who are strangers to our ancient fortifications, and 
the peculiar attractions of Chester, it may excite a com- 
mendable inquisitiveness for a personal survey, at the 
same time that it may assist as a directory to his enquiries. 
In whatever point of view these old ramparts are consi- 
dered, they possess an imposing interest, and confer in* 
calculable benefits. To the invalid, the sedentary student, 
or the man of business, occupied during the day in his shop 
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or counting-house, to the habitually indolent, who re- 
quire excitement to necessary exercise — to all these, the 
promenade on Chester walls have most inviting attrac- 
tions, where they may breathe all the salubrious winds of 
heaven in a morning or evening walk. Here the enthu- 
siastic antiquarian, who would climb mountains, ford 
rivers, explore the bowels of the earth, and, regardless of 
toil and the claims of nature, exhaust his strength in 
search of a piece of rusty cankered brass, or a scrap of 
Roman earthenware, can scarcely advance a dozen paces, 
but the pavement on which he treads, or some contiguous 
object, force upon his observation the reliques of the 
earliest times. Nor can the philosophic moralist encom- 
pass our venerable walls without having bis mind, com- 
paring the splendid and gigantic works of antiquity with 
their present condition, strongly impressed with the 
mutations produced by the lapse of ages, and the perish- 
able nature of all human greatness. 

I shall conclude this branch of my history by citing 
the sentiments of a man welt known in the republic of 
letters, regarding our ancient city, not indeed particularly 
as to her walls, but as to her general attractions. His 
information as a traveller was varied and extensive, and 
his discernment and intelligence were confessedly strong 
and acute. This gentleman, who was no other than Mr. 
Boswell, in a letter to Dr. Johnson, dated October 22, 
1779* says, " Chester pleases me more than any town I 
ever saw. I told a very pleasing young lady, niece to one 
of the prebendaries, (Miss Letitia Barnston) at whose 
bouse I saw her, ' I have come to Chester, madam, I can- 
not tell how ; and far less can I tell how to get away 
from it. 9 " Dr. Johnson, in his reply says, ' In the place 
where you now are there is much to be observed, and you 
will easily procure yourself skilful directors/ In another 
letter, dated Nov. 7, in the same year, Boswell remarks, 
"I was quite enchanted at Chester, so that I could with 
difficulty quit it." 
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Iff the commencement of the last article it was re- 
marked, that Chester had two peculiar characteristics, 
as distinct from every other city or town in England, 
namely, its complete circuit of walls, and its Rows or 
Galleries.* A description of the former has already 
been attempted, and my prescribed duty now leads me 
to some observations on the latter. As a stranger to the 
place, none of the descriptions I have seen in print would 
give me a distinct comprehension of these rows, nor am 
I sanguine in the hope that my own delineation will be 
more successful with regard to others so circumstanced. 
The Rows occupy a considerable portion of the four 
principal streets within the walls, nearest the Cross, but 
in no instance do they reach to any of the gates. Those 
connected with the Eastgate-street run from the Crosi 
to Werburgh's-street on the north side, and on the south 
to Newgate-street 5 those of WatergaterStreet commence 
on the south side at the same centre, and terminate at 
the end of Weaver-street, and on the north 3ide, close at 
about half the distance. In Northgate-street, there is 
only one row on the west side, that may be properly 
termed a thoroughfare, which is denominated Shoema- 
ker's Row, and which has its commencement at the Com- 
mercial Buildings, and its termination in an open area 
occupied as the Fish Shambles ; on the east side, there is 
but the remnant of one of these ancient galleries, which 

* It would appear, however, that in early time*, some of our towns had 
at least partial appendqgea of tfrfe kind. Inland obseryesof Bridgnorth, 
(Itin. 40. fol. 80.) " There h one very fryre street going from north to *ou#, 
and on each side this street the houses be gallered, soe than men may passe 
dry by them if it raine, according to some streets in Chester dttye." 
3b 
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fe ascended by some inconvenient steps from Pepper-alley, 
and closes in about forty or fifty paces by a descent 
equally incommodious, and which has appropriately 
enough acquired the name of Broken Shin Bow. The 
Rows in Bridge-street extend, on the east side from the 
corner of Eastgate Row to St. Michael's church, being, 
however, intersected towards the bottom, by a carriage 
road leading to the stabling behind the Feathers Hotel, 
crossed by descending and ascending flights of steps ; on 
the west, the row is also connected with that at the top 
of Watergate-street, and is continued, with the interruption 
of two cross lanes, to within a short distance of Whitefriars, 
into which, from its extremity, there is a thoroughfare, 
by a passage known by the name of Bolland's-court. 
The level of the walking path in the rows, may be reck- 
oned generally at about twelve feet above that of the 
streets, though in some parts not so much* It should 
also be observed, that besides the flights of steps by which 
they are entered and quitted at each end, there are other 
similar conveniences placed at suitable distances at the 
side-path, which lead to and from the streets. 

On passing the main streets, parallel with which 
these rows run, a stranger would scarcely be aware of 
the existence of the latter. He will perceive on each 
hand a line of shops,as in other towns, and take them to be 
the only ones in the same front. On looking upward, how- 
ever, be will perceive a wooden or iron balustrade running 
along the top of these shops, with upright pillars stand- 
ing at intervals of five or six yards, supporting the super- 
incumbent buildings, which range in a direct line down- 
wards with the shops in the street. Now the space thus 
created, by cutting off the communication between the 
summit of the lower shops, and the higher part of the 
building above, and which may be taken to be from ten 
to twelve feet in height, forms the front or opening of the 
row ; backward, within this front, stands another line of 
shops, the interval in width, occupied as a foot-path, or 
for other purposes, being from four to five yards. TTfcus 
lihe passengers fn the Rows walk over the shops in the 
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-street, and under the .fiest floor of the dwellings-house*; 
and thus two lines of shops are created in one front. 

The Rows are generally well flagged, and kept in 
good repair, and are much frequented both by the citizens , 
tod Grangers, to whom they will ever prove an object of 
curiosity. In hot weather, a continued stream of cold 
air passes along the rows from the numerous entries or 
avenues which branch from them ; and in wet weather 
they afford ample protection from the " pitiless storm." 
Very considerable improvements in these have occurred 
within the last thirty years, and are daily taking place, 
for whenever ruin or decay senders a re-erection neces- 
sary, the spirit of the times, if not the potent influence of 
the police commissioners, imposes a more modern and 
elegant form of construction. Formerly, in front of the 
row, w»s fixed a clumsy wooden railing, with immense 
pillars of oak, supporting transverse beams, upon which 
.the houses, chiefly built of wood, rested, and which leaned 
forward over the street in a terrific attitude. These old 
erections, to the no small mortification .of the admirers of 
antiquity, are fast decreasing inmost parts of the city, 
though several of them yet remain, particularly in Water- 
gate-street. 

The shops in the rows are generally considered the 
best situations for retail shopkeepers, but those on th* 
southern side of Eastgate-street, and the eastern side of 
Bridge-street, have a decided preference. Shops let here 
at very high rents,, and are in never-failing request; and 
perhaps there is no parts of the city which have under- 
gone equally rapid or extensive improvements. A person 
who traversed these rows thirty years ago, would hardly 
recognize them by their present appearance. It will be 
perfectly within the recollection of many of my readers, 
when most of the shops in both these rows were of paltry 
mean appearance, and the houses connected with them 
podding over their base; but in which, nevertheless, we 
had many substantial tradesmen, several of whom I could 
enumerate, who* by dint of sober industry and persever- 
ance, realized fortunes, and arrived at the pinnacle of 
3*2 
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cWc htaout*. There was one feature hi the shopa» 
which will illustrate this description, and which fe worthy 
of notice. Bat little mere than forty years ago* there 
was hardly a shop in any of the rows which could boast a 
glass window. The frdnts wefre aW open to the row* ia 
two or three compartments, according to their sifce, end 
at frights were closed by huge hanging shatters, fixed** 
Wages, And fcsteatd in the day-tiase by hooks to the 
betting of the row. The external appearance of the shop*, 
Except as for as regarded the cammodhy for ssie, was 
Httte different to that of butchers' standings. The first 
trad e sman who broke in upon this immntten, is said to 
have been a Mr. Drake, merger, who oocapied a shop hoi 
Bridge*ti«et Row, afterwards tn poasesstea of Mr. Wil- 
liam Dawson, In the same line of business $ and I hare 
bean assured by those who well remember the eircaui- 
rtarice, that Mr. Drake was severely censored by his 
trngbbdui*, for iatrodueing this aoaeeessary system of 
h bfi n c as c tat and *rtpenee. 

At present the shops, and many of the dwelling- 
bousesia these rows, are equal in -elegance to those 6f Msa- 
theater ar Liverpool; and there is at least one in Eastgate- 
street Row, that of Messrs. William and Henry Brown, 
silk wetoers and arfttnen, lately built, which, whether 
•onadertd In reference t» Ms Splendour, or the richness of 
ks wares* wwold not suffer by a comparison with die mag- 
■Mhwice of ilegCHt-street * In a word, these two rows 
bra capable of supplying all the real demands of -comve- 
«faaw, and the artificial calls of luxury, mental and 
corporeal; presenting a duster of drapers, clothiers, 
jewellers, perfumers, booksellers, 4c. as respectable as 
the kingdom can produce. 



* Amovg the recent iM f m s a fe ts in B «frrt » t tt»t , it wc*M be on- 
.pardonable to omit the fine brick building tlataly erected on the north side, by 
Mr. A. Booth, furrier and hatter, the site of which Was before occupied by a 
rtiiii©rapikitfoW1miMings,ttt^^ 

*en*> a a»«rfferfcitior#b« is'tettttd the tjbaAm B***r% V*hL The 
*•«* Mow 'is divided few two good •bops, th**tie oeotfied by Ma> Booth 
himself, and the other by Mr. Parrj, bookseller. The houses aboye are the 
resfdences of these toulvffiuals, and the whole lasteruHy executed by Mr. 
Wright, of the walls, presents a most impot ing appearance. 
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To trace the origin and caufce of these rows, with 
any degree of certainty, is no easy task* concerning which 
a variety of conjectures have been, formed, Some have 
attributed their origin to tbe period when Chester wag 
liable to frequent attacks from tbe Welsh, which induced 
tbe inhabitants to build their houses in this form, so -that 
when the enemy should at any time have forced aa en- 
trance, they might avoid tbe danger of the horsemen, and 
annoy their assailants as they passed through the streets 
This opinion seems to have been adopted by Webb, and 
followed by most other 'writers on the subject. He says* 
" And because their conflicts with enetnie&coatinued long 
time, it was needful for them to leave a space before the 
doers of *h*se their upper buildings, upon which tJUey 
night stand in safety from the violence of their enemies' 
horses, and withall defend their houses from epoyl, -and 
stand With advantage to encounter their enemies when 
they made incursions." 

I am aware that this has long been, and still & the 
papular sentiment ; but I think there is very good reason 
to -question its correctness. There is iirefragible evi- 
dence, that the form of owelty is Roman, and that ansr 
tMtf*wttre*hewoi?k of that people; aadtbesaraereasnne 
which justify these conclusions are not less cogent for 
presuming that the construction of our streets aire Roman 
adso. Pennant appears to have been governed hy this 
view: he says, "These rows appear to me to have been 
the same with the ancient vestibules ; and to have been 
a form of- building preserved from the time that the city 
was possessed by the Romans. They were built before tbe 
doors, mklwaybetween the streets and tbe houses; and were 
the places where dependents watted for the coming out 
of their patrons, and under which they might walk away 
the ted kms minutes of expectation, Plautou, in the third 
net of his Mostella, describes both their station and use:— 

'Yiden' vestibulum arite rales, et aartralacnnn ejusuroilf* 

Theahopsbeneaththerowswerethe'crj^^ znd apothecG, 
magazines for the various necessaries of theowuers of tbe 
houses/' 
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The learned Stukeley countenances this hypothesis, 
in his Itinerary, 1724, in which, noticing Chatter, he 
remarks, " The rows, or piazzas, are singular through the 
whole town, giving shelter to foot-people. I fancied it a 
remain of the Roman porticoes." The authors of the 
Magna Britannia dissent from the two last respectable 
authorities, but their objections would have been more 
satisfactory, if they had adduced tome reasons, or suggested 
a more probable theory. "Mr. Pennant thinks" (say the 
Lyaons), u that he <Kscerns in these rows the form of the 
ancient vestibules attached to the houses of the Romans 
who onee possessed this city? many vestiges of their edifices 
have certainly been discovered at Chester; but there 
seems to be little resemblance between the Chester row* 
and the vestibules of the Romans, whose houses were 
constructed only of one story.' 9 

In the oldest histories extant, descriptive of the city, 
in some form or other, the elevated rows and the shops 
beneath are recognized ; nor have we the slightest inti- 
mation of any period in which these rows were con- 
structed, or when the level of the streets were sunk so 
much below the surface of the walking-paths in the row«, 
and the ground behind them. Amid the uncertain con- 
jectures that have been hazarded on this subject, there 
can be no presumption in giving an opinion, that their 
construelion is of Soman origin— a position which may he 
maintained on several grounds of probability- 
It hardly requires a word by way of argument to 
shew, that the pavement in Bridge-street, Watergate- 
street, and Eastgate-street, were originally on a level 
with the ground-floor of the houses standing in the rows; 
for it is utterly impossible to conceive, that the present 
sunken state of the streets, as contrasted with the elevated 
ground on eaeh side, could be the effect of natural causes. 
It is most obvious, therefore, that at some periodor other, 
the principal streets have been .made to take their present 
form by dint of human art and labour, and it is not less 
evident, that from the east, west, and south gates to the 
cross, and from the latter to nearly where the exchange 
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now stands, which is almost the highest part of the city, 
excavation has been employed. These conclusions, 
which, although incapable of proof from any existing 
testimony, seem necessarily to arise from a close observa- 
tion of the subject, and I believe they have received the 
concurrence of all Our historians and antiquaries. But 
some difference of opinion has existed as to the fact, 
whether these excavations were made prior to the erec- 
tion of the buildings above, or subsequent to them. This 
question, although involving no important point of his- 
tory, is worthy of a slight notice, if it were for no other 
use than a curious speculation. fPebb, in King's Vale 
Royal, fixes the origin of our rows at a much later 
period than that which I am of opinion they are entitled 
to, and he likewise leans to the hypothesis, that they were 
a kind of after-work, begun and completed when • the 
buildings in the sunken line of the streets were already 
inhabited* The passage referred to is as follows :— 

" It is not onlye apparent by the writing of the most 
ancient, concerning the cities' beginning, but also by the 
very workmanship of those parts of it, which are of 
greatest antiquity, that at the first they (the first inhabi- 
tants) partly wone them habitations out of the very hard 
rock, and partly by their own industrious building artifi- 
cially with stone, they made their chiefest abodes rather 
under, than even, with the upper face of the earth; a 
proof whereof, I gather from daily reports, which, even 
at this day, many of the citizens give from that which 
they experimentally find, that have occasion to dig either 
in their houses, gardens, back-sides, orchards, or in the 
streets of the city, meeting with great and huge founda- 
tions of stone; and those, for the most part, artificially 
hewen and fastned together. Now we may weH think; 
that as they grew in strength and force able to defend 
themselves, and in time, no doubt, enlarged themselves, 
both for more safe, and more pleasant beings; then set 
they new additions upon the former foundations, which 
might be more comfortable, and of convenienter use, 
for strength, for health, and for delight." ***** 
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« That this is no naked assertion of my own, I confirm io 
by that which Mr. Rogers, ottof bit reading, bash col- 
lected ia these wards :— «This city, which m time of warn 
hi this kingdome, was a plaoe of great refuge and service 
fa* before Wale* was subdued; Chester was of no small 
service to keep them usder. And, in tkoee times, many 
of the inhabitants of thi»«ity did build rowes and waHoe 
before their houses, that therby, when the enemy entred, 
they might avoid the danger of the horse-men, and might 
annoy the enemies, as they passed through the streets.' " 

From the above quotations it is apparent, that Webby 
as well as the respectable authority of Archdeacon Rogers, 
ihvour the notion, that the rows were constructed aftsr 
the lerel of the streets was formed. There 4s no histori- 
cal data, however, adduced by either, in support of their 
position ; and as their conclusions rest only upon their 
own reasonings and conjectures, it may be allowable for 
others to differ from them, without incurring the impu- 
tation of presumptio*. This theory, in die absence of alt 
proof, proceeds upon an extreme improbability ; for whe- 
ther the original founders of the city were British or /fe- 
rn**, it is most incongraoas to Suppose, that in order to 
find a base for erecting their habitations, they would 
undertake the Herculean task of euttiog through a rock 
the whole length of the four streets, and to a depth of 
from sixteen to -twenty feet, without any assignable ob- 
ject, while the whole unobstructed surface lay open to 
their purpose. Nor does the circumstance mentioned by 
Webb, of meeting with "great and huge foundations of 
stone," at all aid the presumption, as that feet, if it be 
one, might exist, if the upper tier of building bad been 
anterior to the lower. 

Notwithstanding the authority of Rarmipk the Mamk, 
and Henry Brvishaw, that the city was foundsd by a 
British giant, our sober historians, among whom ia the 
respectable Pmmant, decline claiming for it tha honour 
of so early an origin ; and. in truth, there is no shadow 
of evidence, either within or without ew prajinets, by 
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which to trace the existence of the place beyond the 
Roman times. If we refer the foundation to that period, 
we have a tangible and reasonable solution for the many 
stupendous works of labour and art which abound here, 
among which may be reckoned, on indisputable authority, 
our atible ramparts* Nor am I aware of the existence of 
aoy historic data, that can disprove an opinion which I 
strongly entertain, that the excavations already men- 
tioned, by which our rows, as distinguished from the car- 
riage road, are formed, are the work of Roman hands. 
This hypothesis, at least, is capable of being supported on 
several reasonable grounds. 

It has already been assumed, as an undeniable fact, 
that the streets and rows were originally on a level ; and 
if there be not equal certainty, there is good reason to 
believe, that the first dwellings of the Romans occupied 
precisely the same site as the houses and shops in the 
rows now do, with the ballustrades or openings in front 
of tbem. This is exactly in accordance with the passage 
quoted from Pennant, " that the latter appear to be the 
same with. the ancient Roman vestibules;" or as Stuke- 
ley calls them, " a remain of the Roman porticoes" It 
may easily be conceived, that thus circumstanced, from 
the Bridge-gate, the Water-gate, and the Eastgate-gate, 
and especially in regard to the two former, the acclivity 
to the centre of the city would be considerably greater 
than at present, and indeed these ascents are even now 
somewhat difficult to loaded carriages. Now although 
these natural obstacles existed, yet on first determining 
the site of the cky, they might not appear sufficiently for- 
midable, to induce the new settlers to alter their situation, 
especially as the spot held out many peculiar advantages. 
But after vesting the city with the dignity of a colony, 
making it the station of a celebrated legion, and attach- 
ing to it great importance; when, in the centre of the 
city the Roman praetorium was fixed, with all its attrac- 
tions, it is probable they would begin to look about them 
formoreconvenieotaccommodations, by the removal of the 
natural obstructions that led to that famous place of resort. 
3c 
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It should be remembered, that ibis city was tfce 
station of the famous twentieth legion for the space of 
rifear four centuries ; add that its ftumber with its auitilfa^ 
ries 9 was probably not less than ten thousand men. The 
long period, therefore, they were stationed here; and the 
multitude of their disposable hands, added to the 'known 
policy of the Romans to keep them in active employment, 
afforded the best possible opportunity for securing at! the 
advantages of which their knowledge of the arts, add 
their manual labour, were capable of producing. Thus 
tfre Ibave the express attestation of Richard of Cirencester, 
that Chester was constructed by the sot&faft of the twen- 
tieth. It is probable, that protection and defence ^rould 
be the first object* of the colonists, and it is therefore 
natural to infer, that the erection of the Walts would occapy 
their earliest efforts. Comtoodhrasnetfe and convenience 
would next engage their attention 5 aftd what would be 
toore likely to present itself to the discernment of the 
Romans, than the desirableness of an easy access to their 
grerit cdult of judi&ilure, their carap, to the tiugttrute, 
Trtierfe puffers and sacrifices ^ere rpetfbfmed, ifcd t6«fe 
fesiden&s of their commanders, land dthef-dfetingtifehed 
££rsdriagfes; The Original tevW ofthe Carriage-road at the 
junction of Watergate aod Bridge-stre^ may be seen by 
the present height of the ro*s in those places, and the 
dHBeultybf the ascent up those tWo stteeft for heavy car- 
riage may be pretty accurately toncehted. ft is also 
itorthy of remark, in considering this question, that these 
were the only streets which had ah immediate commu- 
nication with the waters of Dee. The river encompass- 
ed the lower parts of both, and either at one or the other, 
it was of course necessary to land warlike stores^ forage 
and provisions, or other heavy materials frdm the vessels 
coming thither, requisite for the use of the gatrison, from 
whence they had to be conveyed to the camp. In these cir- 
cumstances, it appears so me, ample reasons are shewn 
for 1 the necessity of reducing the stedp ascents ; and al- 
though they do not apply to an equarextent With regard 
to Eastgate-street, yet here the rise was also tonskferable, 
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and the refinement of Roman taste would doubtless in- 
4uoe a decision- for beauty and uniformity. If there be 
any correctness in these speculations, it does not appear 
the* gutting new habitations, or the formation of shops 
-on 4be n$w level, formed any part of the original Roman 
plan, but it is probable, that US* the city increased in 
population and prosperity, they were formed from the 
sides of the wall standing between the rows and the 
streets* 

That this undertaking was performed by the Ro- 
mans, while they were in possession of the city, may also 
be argued from its arduousnees and extent. The exca- 
vations must have been made in all the streets through 
the solid rock, as is clearly ascertained from the back 
parts of the shops and warehouses in different parts, par- 
ticularly iu Bridge-street and Watergate-street. The 
legionaries, from their numbers, leisure, and skill as ar- 
tificers, seem atone capable urfnheir execution ; nor can 
we fix upon any other period of^our history dn which it is 
likely this immense undertaking could be performed. It 
is well known, that from Ae time of th&WaeUatton oftne 
island ty \he Romans, till within a short^space of the 
Norman conquest, denominated the Saxon times*, the 
city *was chiefly occupied by the ameieht Britons, or 
Welfthmeri, and it is hardly to be believed that the inha+ 
bhants of those days, but a short remove fronvbarba* 
risni, had either the taste or meaas of accomplishing so 
great anrfbrt of labour and $eniui ; much tea* is it cre- 
dible, even supposing thehl tQ have executed the work, 
that it was done for the purpose of resisting the hostile 
attacks pf the Welsh, who were chiefly their own coun- 
trymen. 

There are still greater improbabilities, if w$ refer the 
formation, of the^ rows, by catting through the ascents, to 
a period. aiAsequfeut to the conquest. Our old historic^ 
abound with various < accounts of the state and condition 
of the public works in the city, even from the time of 
Hugh Lupus. We have relations, as well as existing do- 
cumeqts, to shew by what means the bridge,, the cause- 
3c2 
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way, the mill*, and the walls were either built, or kept 
in repair, and in what way the funds necessary for. these 
purposes were raised. The institution of our fairs, the 
erection of many of our public edifices, and the origin 
of ancient customs and usages, are given with great mi- 
nuteness. But, with regard to the excavations, inferior 
in labour and expense only to the building of the italls, 
no mention whatever is to be found— a circumstance 
which cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, on the sup- 
position of this great work being performed by our Nor- 
man ancestors. To this may be added, that the reason 
assigned for the rows, namely, the facility of resisting the 
incursions of the Welsh, has no weight at all in it. For, 
against this opinion it may be urged, that in none of their 
attacks upon this city did the Welsh ever force their way 
within the gates or walls ; so that these latter, being 
proved by experience to be a sufficient bulwark against 
these marauders, there existed no necessity for the erec- 
tion of any other defences. Nor is there any better foun- 
dation for another cause that has been assigned for them, 
which is, that they were erected with a view to the ac- 
commodation of the citizens and traders, by sheltering 
them and their goods from the summer's heat and win- 
ter's storm, at a period when the streets beneath were 
yet unpaved, and retail shops unknown. This is truly 
puerile, for the same causes would produce the same in* 
conveniences in every town throughout the kingdom, 
whereas, Chester is the only place where similar con- 
structions have been adopted for removing these suppos- 
ed evils. 

Upon this subject I shall add no more, except to ob- 
serve, that the fact stated above, that the Roman soldiers 
were employed on the public works while resident in the 
city, is corroborated by an inscription on an altar found 
tbe 25th of May,. 1748, in a garden belonging to Mr. 
Kenrick, on the banks of the Dee ; it was subsequently 
in possession of the late Mr. Ogden, and fixed at the end 
of his garden-wall in John-street, and is now preserved 
in the, chapter-house of $be Cathedral. The inscription, 
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cut on the upper part of the altar, which stands about two 
feet high, is as follows :— 




In a MS. now in my possession, formerly belonging 
to Mr. Ogden, of Chester, I find transcribed the following 
opinion on this inscription, delivered to the society of 
antiquaries at London, by the learned John Ward, Regius 
Professor at Gresham College: — "This fragment is too 
imperfect to express the design of the inscription, of 
which it is only a part. The legion Vieessima Valens 
Victrix wad stationed at Chester, and this cohort doubt- 
less belonged to that legion ; and the inscription refers 
to some work erected at Chester by this cohort; but as a 
centurion never commanded a whole cohort, I presume 
the word Cura may be wanting after Maximj, to intimate 
that the work performed by the cohort, was done by his 
care, and under his direction. I have not elsewhere met 
with the name of Ocratus, but it is common to find in in- 
scriptions names not mentioned in any other place, and 
Maxima* very often oeeurs as a cognomen. ** This altar 
is supposed to have onee stood on some part of the city 
walls, to indicate that the cohort appointed to build them, 
had accomplished thus far of the portion of their work. 
A late writer interprets the characters thus :— " The cen- 
tury of the first cohort, commanded by Ocratius Maximus, 
performed 1000 paces (a Roman mile) of this road." 

In closing my observations on the first origin of the 
rows, and the reasons which led to their formation, 
I cannot but express my surprise that our Chester 
historians have paid so little regard to the subject. I 
have adduced several grounds which have led me to the 
conclusion, that we owe their existence to Roman art and 
industry; I trust, however, I have given my reasons with 
becoming modesty, as I am willing to admit, a doubtful 
historical fact is neither proved nor advanced T>y dogma- 
tical peremptoriness. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

Tab comforts apd pleasures of the traveller, who has 
a long course of country to traverse, is materially pro- 
mote^ by the eicqcllence of t&w ro^d he pursues, and $e 
variety of the objects thftf surround biuu But if the sa#}$ 
unbrofcen evenness of his cpurse, and the like unvaried 
prospects are, continued for a, ^n^kjerable distance, or 
to any great length of time, wijat were thpugl^iwd wfcifc 
peally were beauties, lose their charms wd th^ mind 
iastinqtivqly sighs for fl change of scene. At one tupae we 
arp delighted with the v*rdqre pf a Ju^r^ut chf^npaign 
country, spreading jts capw?iQU£ level $o th$ibot of eoq# 
distant mountain* or terminating in ft scarcely percepti- 
ble view of the remote ocegn; now we jeek with syidjty 
the gently sipping hiJI* it? stye* presenting a variety of 
flowers that emulate pll tl\p gjowing ?olou,i? pf the iwfc- 
bow; and anon we ^e captivated with the ^e fruitful 
valley, whose rich autumnal produce lpo ves ujuiulatory t<* 
flie passing breeze; nor could any or all these exquisite 
scene* of rural beauty fix our .admiration Jong* if qur 
curiosity remained ungratified with the sight of some 
subterraneous cavern, or tremendous cataract which we 
knew to be within the compass pf qur observation^ . 

Such is the ardour of the human mind %jioY43Uy 
and variety in the general pursuits of life. Nor are pur 
propensities for change confined to corporeal things 3 jh£ 
mental and intellectual faculties ape frequ? ntly W&*b kg* 
changeless pursuits, and seek for relief in a succession, of 
objects, even, if they be of a less pleasing aspect tjiau their 
predecessors* Thus, in reacjing a book, whose subject is 
dry, and will admit of hut little diversity, the wind he- 
comes weary, and sinks into a state of lasritutfc, bwrdlj to 
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be prevented by the most lively vivacity in the composi- 
tion; whereas in works where variety abounds, if one 
subject displease, the reader, may tarn to Another more 
accordant with his taste ; .and although a good style is no 
small recommendation in all kinds of writing, yet where 
this exists bat in mediocrity, the former will never fail 
to be considered as a, redeeming quality, ... , , . 

My. reader will npw begin to suspect, that these pre- 
liminary observations are intended as recommendatory of 
the author's book ; and * if, this ip allowed to be the feet, 
he assumes but little credit to himself, as. the excellencies 
he commenda are. ascribable. rather to the wrkfyrfbis 
subjects, than, to the manner .of their (execution. It is * 
fortunate circumstance . for. him, that he is, able to.shalter 
his imperfections beneath, this advantage; aqdhp, pro* 
sumes to hoge, that adry djistrtationxm the. origin *rf,the 
rows,, \vjll be; relieved by a descriptive .delineation of the 
different parts of the city* .. .... -. ..,,, , .. ., 

As an iqtrodttctory prefab to lias, part of my task, 1 
shall present the reader with ^wodocuments, copied front 
the records of the corporation, which are .not destitute of 
interest. The. first defines the ancient, boundaries of die 
liberties of the city* It may here &e jremprked,. thatftheae 
boundaries were, first prescribed by Edward, Prinze of 
Wales and JEari of Chester, son of Edw. UI. but the dpcur- 
ment here introduced, bef^s the date, of 1^39, and, « 
preferred to the former, as*being.more«apious, and better 
ynderstoacL The. second . article is«,a jumutcanalysijof 
the names of the streets, lanes, &c- of the ilty^aatbey 
were known in the timp. of E4w> IIL and may be aeryice- 
able in assisting, the reader to form a pretty aceocateidaft 
of Chester in the 13th century. They <are,both suJujpined i 

THE BOUNBAJUE& . . ■ .*>..-. 
" The toeares and bounds of tfeecircuitof the liberties *£ 
the city of Chester, newly viewed by Hen. Gee, mayor 
of the same rity, by thesrfv^e ^d~conseat*o£hte 
most ancient and discreet brethren, an the second 
June of his mayoralty, and, as the same now be 
known And called. .,. < ..... i 
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>«Ano.31,H.8. 1539. 
"That is to wit, from the Iron Bridge to Oaverton 
highway, and so over the said way to a certain siche, winch 
goeth thro' the meadows of a green croft of our Sove- 
reign Lord the King, late of die monfcstry of the Nuns of 
the city of Chester, and now in the holding and occupa- 
tion of one Matthew Ellis, and so extending by a certain 
siche or ditch called the Mire Dyche, and other waste 
called the Gray Dyche, being between our Sovereign 
Lord the King's lands, late of themonastry of the Nuns 
aforesaid upon the north part, and the lands of William 
Lorrenson of the south part, and this is the east end of 
the said gray dich, and at the west end thence following 
the same dichlyeth between Peers Button's lands of the 
north part, and our said Sovereign Lord the King's lands 
of the late Nuns aforesaid upon the sooth part; and so 
from thence straight over Broomfield highway, unto a 
certain close in the lordship of the Lache, now our said 
Sovereign Lord the King's, and so following there a like 
gray ditch unto the west part of a field called Sw a ri y ne 
field, and then follow the said ditch northward till yon 
come to the Earl of Oxford's land, sometime the land of 
Robert Bradford, and then follow another like ditch west- 
ward, lying between the said earl's lands on the north 
part, and over our said Sovereign the King's lands on 
the south part, and following along the same ditch be* 
tween our said Sovereign's lands and the said earl's lands 
unto you come to a ditch, in old time called a syche, 
which syche and ditch goeth northward unto Kynarton 
lane, the way from Chester, and upon the east part of the 
same syche or dyche lyeth the said Earl of Oxford's lands, 
and upon the west part of the said ditch or syche lyeth 
our said Sovereign Lord the King's lands, and over that 
way westward follow a lane through the town of Lache, 
between our said Sovereign Lord the King's lands, late of 
theNuns aforesaid, lying on the west part, and the said earl's 
lands lying on the east put, and so follow the same lane 
till you come to the Lane Pool in Saltney, otherwise called 
Blake Pool, and so in following the same pool UU you 
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come ta a place where a pair of galfos standeth, which 
place is new called Gallos-pool, and sa follow the same 
pool to you come to the river of Dee, and so on the river 
<rf- Dee to Pool-bridge, which is now called Port-poole, 
and so foUdw that river to a stone bridge being in Mot- 
lmgton highway, and from thence up a little syche or 
river unto Bacbe Pool, and from thence up a little syche 
or river, called Newton Brook, and so follow the same 
syche or river unto Flookersbrook, unto a place called 
Bispaditeh, between the lands of the King's College of 
Saint WerburgiTs of the city of Chester, on the south- 
east part, and the Spittal field upon the north-west part, 
and so follow that ditch southward to the highway from 
Tarvin unto you come to a certain ditch of the east part 
of the cbappel of Boughton, and so follow that ditch unto 
a highway that leads from Chester towards Tarporley, 
and so over that highway to Amourstone Lenny, the 
leper's houses oa the west part, unto the holyway that 
leads unto Butterbeach, under the hill of the water of 
Dee, and so in following the river of that water unto 
Huntindon Wood, and from thence unto the Iron Bridge 
aforesaid." 



STREETS AND LANES. 

" Hereafter fctloweth the names of all (he streets aad 
tones- within the city of Chester, and suburbs of the 
same, as they were named in the days of King Edw. 
the 3rd, and afore by the Recorder thereof in writing 
in a table, and copied herein by the commandment 
of the worshipful Richard Dutton, mayor of the said 
city. 

* I» EASTGATE-STREET-~On the north side of 

the said street is a laue that goeth out of the said street 

by the messuage side, late William Stanmer, an* so into 

the church yard of Saint OswaWs, matted Pfeen-laoe, and 

3d 
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beneath it upon the same side near the Eastgate, is a lane 
called Saint Goddestall-lane, and so goeth oat of the said 
street into the said church yard. This Goddestall lyeth 
hurried within the Abbey church in Chester, and he was 
an emperor, and a virtuous disposed man in his language, 
and his lane lieth between the messuage some times of R- 
Chamberlain, and the messuage late in the holding of Wm. 
Humphrey, and upon the side near the Eastgate there is 
a lane called Saint Werburgh 's-lane, and it shoutethe into 
the aforesaid church yard, and over a veudes this lane* on 
the other side is a lane called Fishmonger's- lane, and it 
putteth upon Pepper-street. 

"In FOREGATE-STREET— There is a lane upon 
the north-side sometime called Cooles-lane, and now 
called Cow-lane, and it stretcheth in Henwalde's-lowe ; 
and near the barrs upon the south side there is a lane 
named Love-lane, and it putteth upon Barker's-lane, that 
goeth eastward into the fields, and without the Barrs 
there is a gate that goeth down to the water of Dee, that 
is named Paynes-loode, and upon the other side of the 
said street, more eastward is a lane called Chester-lane, 
and it putteth upon Henwalde's-lowe. 

u In ST. JOHN'S-STREET is Saint JohnVlane 
that goeth out of this street towards the church and col- 
lege, and from it at the Cornhill of the mansion place of 
the petite Chanon, there is a lane after the wall of the 
church yard, and it is named Vicar's-lane, and it putteth 
upon Barker's-lane and Love-lane, and at the end of this 
street there goeth a way down to the water of Dee, and 
this said way is named the Souter's-loode. 

"In WATERGATE-STREET upon the north side 
of the said street, next to the church of Saint Peter's is a 
lane named Gos-lane, and upon the same side more 
westerly, next to the mansion place, is a lane named 
Gerrard's-lsne, and it putteth upon the Parson's-lane, 
and at the east end of the Trinity church is a lane named 
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the Trinity-lane, and upon the other side anends that 
lane is a lane named Alban-lane, and it putteth upon 
Foster s-lane. 

"BERWARD-STREET beginneth at the Gray Friars 
gate, and putteth upon Barne-lane, and out of this street 
there went a lane to Saint Todde church, called Saint 
Chadde-lane, and from the said church there went a way 
to the walk of the said city, called Dogge-lane. 

" SAINT NICHOLAS-STREET beginneth at Wa- 
tergate, and putteth upon the Nun's-hall, and on the lane 
before the Nuns, called the Nun's-lane, which lane putteth 
"upon the Castle-lane, and out of this street goeth a way 
ko the walls of the said city, and it is called Arderne-lane, 
lying upon the north side of the said Nuns. 

" PEPPER-STREET goeth out of Bridge-street, 
upon the south side of the church of Saint Michael, and 
putteth over Fleshmonger's-lane to Wolfield-gate, in the 
walls of the said city, the which gate some time had a 
hollo grate with a bridge, putteth upon Souter's-loode, 
and up Saint John-street and Saint Jofm's-lane ; this 
gate was closed up, for so much as a young man in the 
summer season take a mayces daughter haire out of 
Pepper-street, as she was playing at the hall amongst 
other maidens, and youd with her away, and after he 
married the same maid. 

"In BRIDGE-STREET— Upon the west side is a 
lane that is named of old time Norman's-lane, and now 
it is named the Common-hall-lane, and putteth upon 
Alban-lane, and upon the same side more south is a lane 
•called Perpoint-lane, that was the way some time to the 
common hall, and more southerly this lane there is ano- 
ther lane called Fustard's-lane, and we now call it the 
White-friars'-lane, and it putteth upon Saint Nicholasr 
street, and beneath it upon the same side is Cuppin-lane, 
and it putteth upon Nun's-lane, and beneath this said 
.Cuppin-lane, more southerly, is the Castle-lane, and out 
3j>2 
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of it goeth a lane towards Saint Mary's church, caNtfl 
Saidt-Mary-lane, and anends the said Castle-taneead, and 
upon the east side of the said street is Saint-Ola's- lane, and 
beneath it upon the same side is Clayton-lane, and it 
putteth upon the walls of the said city, and anends this 
said Clayton-lane, upon die west end there was a way for 
horse and man that went to a gate in the walls of the said 
city, the which was called Ship-gate, and anends this gate 
before the bridge was made, there was a ferry boat that 
brought both horse and man over Dee, and out of the 
said Cuppin's-lane goeth Bunce-lane, and it putteth upon 
the Castle-lane. 

"In NORTHGATE-STREET there is a lane afore 
the gates of the abbey that is called the ParsonVJaoe, and 
it putteth upon Berward-street, and upon the same side 
near the Northgate, is a lane called Barne-lane, and it 
putteth upon Berward-street, and out of it goeth a lane 
towards the walls, and it is named Oxe-lane, and from 
it towards the North, is called Bagge-lane, and with- 
out the said Northgate, upon the east side the lane that is 
besides the little Kelbre, and goeth northward towards 
the windmill, that way is called the Sandye-way, and 
without the said Northgate, there is one way that goeth 
towards the Bache, and it is called the Bache-way, and 
there is another way that goeth towards the Portpool, 
and it is called Pool-way."* 



In the descriptive account of the city, it is my pur- 
pose in the first instance, to lead my reader through the 

* In tracing the ancient bannderiee of the city, and enumerating the 
names of Ite streets and knee, it may net be amies to observe, that according 
to a division of wards, which took place in 1683; they were then fifteen in 
number ; viz, Eastgate, St Oswald's, Corn-market, Northgate, St. Thomas, 
fit. Peter, St Bridget, St. Michael, BeasUnarket, St. Mary, St dare, St 
Giles, St John, St Martin, and the Holy Trinity. The three last had -two 
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four principal streets, noticing all the lesser ones branch* 
ing from thein, as they occur in the itinerary, and pre- 
serving the order of east, west, north, and south. It may 
be necessary to premise, however, that although in 
noticing objects worthy of attention, the situation of the 
churches, dissenting places of worship, and other public 
buildings, will be slightly marked, yet their more formal 
history will be reserved to future, separate and distinct 
heads of discussion. 

Within the walls, the city, as before observed, is 
subdivided by four principal streets, drawn from the gates, 
and intersecting at right angles at St. Peter's church. 
Immedfately in front of this edifice formerly stood the 
High Cross,* which was pulled down and defaced by the 
Parliamentarians, when they oBtained possession of the 
city in 1646. Its precise rite is marked in the wood 
engraving of St. Peter's church, where the base is repre- 
sented remaining on the steps of the porch. The cross 
itself is delineated rudely in Randal Holme's collections, 
Harl. MSS. 2073, of which the representation following is 
a reduced fac-simile. The upper portion of this remain of 
die olden times, which surmounts the plain upright shaft, 
is still preserved in the grounds of the beautiful villa of 

constables each, the others, only one. The wards of St. Peter, die Corn- 
markets, and the Beast-market, hare been incorporated with some of the 
others. 

* This was formerly the scene of the civic entertainments of our ancestors ; 
here the old plays were enacted, and here, in later times, his worship the 
mayor, and his worthy brethren the aldermen attended, to witness the djvtr- 
jfe» of the bull-ring. It was also not unfrequendy the arena of popular 
quarrels, a notice of one of which is recorded by die first Randal Holmes, in 
the following terms :— " According to die usual custom of the mayor's five- 
well out of office, it chanced a contention fell out betwixt the butchers and 
the bakers of the dttye about their dogges then fyghtynge : they fell to 
blows, and in the tumult manyc people woulde not be pacefyed, so that the 
maior, seeing there was great abuse, being dtysens, could not forbeare, but 
he in person himself went out amongst them to have the peace kept; but 
they In their rage, lyke rode and unbroken fellowes, did lyttffl regarde faimm. 
In the ende they parted, and the begynners of the sayd btawle being found 
out and exam i ned, were committed to the Northgate. The mayor amote 
freely amongst them, and he orefe K* white $t<tf; and die cryer, Thomas 
Knowstley, broke his mate, and die brawl ended. This took place on the 
*nd October, 1S19." 
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Sir John Cotgreave, of Netherlegh, near this city, though 
some of the carved figures are a good deal defaced. 




Near to this spot is the junction of the four streets', 
and before we enter upon our perambulation, it may not 
be amiss to offer a conjecture on the former occupation 
of this site, and its immediate contiguity in ancient days. 
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Mr. Pennant's speculation and reasoning on this point 
seems to be well-founded, and I shall therefore state them 
in his own language. 

" I imagine, (says he) that this building, St. Peter's 
church, and a few houses to the north and west, occupy 
the site of the Roman Pratorium; for they not only fill 
the very situation of that part of the old castrametations, 
but account for the discontinuance of the Bridge-street, 
which ceases opposite to these edifices. This also is the 
cause why the nearer part of the Northgate-street is 
thrown out of its course, and falls into Eastgale-street 
many yards below the mouth of the Bridge-street; for 
the lower part of the Northgate-street, where the Ex- 
change and shambles stand, points directly towards the 
former; but is interrupted by the space occupied by these 
buildings. The limit of the Prcetorium on the east, was 
the narrow portion of Northgate-street ; on the south, 
part of the present Bridge, Eastgate, and Watergate- 
streets; on the west, Goss-lane; and on the north, the 
space now occupied by the fish-market. The Presto* 
rium, with its attendants, demanded no small space; 
for, besides the spot possessed by the general, were the 
apartments of the imperatoris contubernales, or the young 
nobility under his care; the augurale, where prayers, 
sacrifices, and other religious rites were performed, might 
have stood on the site of the modern church; and the 
general might have had his tribunal on the very spot 
where the worshipful corporation at present sit for the 
redress of grievances/'* 

Adjoining the south-side of St. Peter's church stood 
the old Pentice, where the magistrates performed their 
judicial duties, where the sheriffs sat to determine civil 
causes, and where the town-office was kept, until the year 
1803, when that building, with the shops underneath, as 
well as the parsonage-house, f which stood exactly 

* At the time Mr. Pennant wrote, the old Pentice was still standing. 

f A sun of money, raised by public subscription, far the purchase of 
this house, was vested in the funds, for the perpetual payment of £5. pet 
annum to the minister, who still receives that amount yearly. 
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opposite the Cross, were taken down, for the purpose of wi- 
dening the road into Nortbgate and Watergate-streets, at 
that time extremely narrow and dangerous. For a more 
accurate idea of this edifice, the reader is again referred 
to the wood engraving of St. Peter's church (in the Pa- 
rochial History) as delineated by one of the Randal 
Holmes, soon after the siege of Chester. Mention is made 
of the north side of the Pentice having been built in 1497. 
At the time of removing these inconveniently situated 
buildings, the bench of magistracy was removed to much 
more commodious apartments in the Exchange. 

At the corner of the east of Bridge-street, and the 
west of Eastgate-street, and near to the Cross, there was 
formerly a small stone building, forming a basin at the 
top, called the cendwt, to which water was formerly 
brought into the city from St Giles's well at Bougbton, 
and thence conveyed to different parts of the eity. This 
conduit was built about the year 1684, which may be 
collected from the following extract from King's Vale 
Royal, part ii. p. 202,— 203.— « In 1573, Richard Dutton, 
then mayor, made an agreement with Peter Morris, for 
making a conduit from St. Giles's- well at Spital Bough- 
ton, to die Cross at St. Bride's church, but this seems not 
to have taken effect: in 1583, William Styles, being 
mayor, an agreement was made by John Sanderson for 
a conduit from Boughton to the Sigh Cross; and in 
1584, another agreement was made by Robert Brere- 
wood, then mayor, for making a stone-house at the High 
Cross, for the cistern." This conduit continued to be 
used for its original purpose many years after the water- 
works were removed to the bridge ; but in 1671, 1 per- 
ceive in the corporation books an order of assembly « for 
the removal of the water conduit from the corner-house 
at the Cross, to opposite the Abbey-court"* We are 
assured, that upon some extraordinary festive occasions, 
this reservoir has been charged with excellent port wine, 
and plentifully emitted into the mouths of such of the 
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Raping multitude as had the taste to attend, and were for- 
tunate enough to receive it. On the site of this structure, 
but thrown back several feet from the street, there 
stands a small circular brick building, the lower part 
occupied by a tin-man* and the upper portion, opening 
into the row, by a hair-dresser and perfumer. 

Adjoining to the condait, formerly stood that terror 
to evil-doers, denominated the pillory, Which thirty years 
ago had there its permanent station ; but this ornamental 
embellishment was removed at the time \Vhen the street 
was enlarged by the taking down of the Pentice. Ifi 
compliment to the morality of the citizens, or the good 
taste of the magistrates, however, it may be mentioned, 
that for thirty years before its being taken away, only one 
or two persons were ambitious enough to aspire to so 
eminent an honour, and not more than three or four from 
the commencement of the last century. Closfe to this spot 
tvas also stationed a twin-implement, not much more 
respected, the Stocks, where many a sabbath-breaking 
tippler and other minor offender, have passed an uneasy 
hour, pointed at by the unmoving finger of derision. 

The EASTGATB-STftBE? from the Cross is tolerably 
wide, and forms a direct line to the East-gate, being 
somewhat more than 200 yards in kngth. In general, the 
view eastward, which extends considerably beyond the 
gate, is pleasingly interesting, and several late erections, 
are of a very respectable character. There are about 
half a dozen old houses on the north side of the street, 
forming the front of Pepper-alley, which over-bang their 
base, and moreover project three or four yards farther 
into the street than the shops and houses lower down. 
If the necessities or the parsimony of the owners of these 
premises, however, will not allow of their rem oval, it maybe 
expected, that ere long the all-destroying hand of Time 
will accomplish this desirable object. Below these, on 
this side, the houses and shops are pretty regular and 
well-built; but on the south side, new-built dwellings are 
so intermixed with old ones, as to give the street a motley 
and grotesque appearance. There is, for instance, the 
3s 
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superb bouse of Messrs. Brown's, already alluded to, 
stuccoed in imitation of stone, standing on huge massive 
pillars, projecting into the street, its roof towering above 
its more humble neighbours; this demi-palace being 
adjoined in the street on one side by a small chandler\ 
and on the other, a butcher's shop. The association of 
ideas created by a view of these disparities, suggests the 
picture of a brace of country clowns, in tattered habili- 
ments, linked under each arm of a dashing e*qtasi(e of 
the nineteenth century— or, if the hyperbole be too strong, 
of a splendid family mansion, flanked by a cpuple of ipiujl 
wall cow-houses. 

About two-thirds down the street 04 the rjght, p 
.Newgate-street,* communicating in a strait line at its 
extremity with Park-street f on the west witji Pepper- 
street; and on the east, with John-street, $nd Jolt's 
church-yard, to which there is a passage under a fin? 
arch under the walls, called th? New-gate, which has 
been before noticed, in the circuit of the walls. There 
are some tolerably good houses in Newgate-street, one of 
the mot* considerable of which is occupied by the dowager 
lady Fanner, though the street is neither entitled to the 
praise of beauty or elegance ; it is a remarkably dull and 
heavy part of the city, very little used as a thorougbftre, 
and without any kind of trading concerns* if we except 
that the Chester Courant newspaper was established ea*ly 
in the last ?entury here, and is here still published 5 and 
that a considerable distillery is carried on iu this street by 
William Cross, Esq. 

This is the only opening which leads out of Eastgate- 
street southward; on the north, and nearly opposite 
Newgate-street, is another, which was formerly known as 
Werburgh's-lane, but has lately been raised to the emi- 
nence of a street :\ it leads up to the cathedra^ the old 

* Old Webb says, that in bis time, this street bore the appellation of 
" ffl* s ta ow^VJo»«; the liaira of k without dra^^ 
$* dwellings, 0/ else from the shops of that necessary trade of victualler ef 
the dty." 

f Sojne hv fears ago, our polks conpfesfonen, *b©se pajiqilyo/meaM 
for public improvement is gre*0j to be regretted, supjdied. tl^ir wan* of 
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linen-hall, and for foot passengers is a convenient tho- 
rough-fare into Northgate-street ; though for carts and 
carriages, it is narrow and incommodious. At the top of 
this lane, or street, on the west dkfe of the cathedral there 
is a huge mass of old building, occupied as work-shops 
and warehouses ; and still nearer to Northgate-street, the 
old linen-hall, iti a state of dilapidation, used for similar 
purposes. The whole of this property belongs -to the 
Dean and Chapter, from whom it is held in leases by 
different individuals. Of this ecclesiastical corporation, 
whose possessions in houses and lands are very extensive, 
and spread themselves almost in eivery direction hi and 
around the city, I am disposed to speak with the utmost 
respect : its property generally is *aid to he held on 
moderate terms; its members, to the utmost of their 
power, have uniformly manifested a disposition to aid thfe 
public convenience ; nor have! I ever heard a complaint 
tittered against the non-fiiMlhnent of their engagements, 
either in the letter or spirit Tet still, I consider their 
possession of this property, or rather, the constitution by 
which the corporation is esiabftshed, sis a vefy material 
injury to the interests of the city. The Dean and Chapter 
are restricted from alienating any of the property vested 
in them, frhich of course operates against improvements; 
for ft can neve* be expected that individuals will Venture 
an outlay of great stims of money, on a tenure which is 
necessarily limited as 1 io time, or dependent ori contin- 
gencies. The large tract of ground, of tvhftfi 1 am now 
ntarfc immediately speaking, occupied principally by de- 
formed masses of unseemly buHdrngs, is hi the centre of 
the city, admitting only riariW and coriflrieff p&ssages oto 

power, to render the city actually magnificent, by giving it an artificial 
grandeur ; th'itf is, thty converted att our little* close passages, alleys, and 
entries into nto*e dtyi&ed appellations, and I doubt whether they have' left 
as a tingle lamt h the cfy, except DttJLme. A street is now amongst the 
lowest order of description ; whilst we abound in place$ connected with some 
exalted name, walks, squares, terraces, &c. &c This is at any rate a proof 
Of the mardl of reflriement tri our commissioners, and may impart to strangers' 
*) Met df duVs being a 4 « dlf ef palat* ;" but I much question whether the 
ofeaofee will supply any additional notion of grandeur to the natives^—" A 
Jpse, by any other name, would smell 4 at tweet"* 

3b2 
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the south and west side of our fine cathedral, which if 
thus almost entirely hid from observation. Were these 
shapeless fabrics removed, and three or four houses in 
front of Northgate-street, which also belong to the Dean 
and Chapter, taken down, a fine space would be opened 
for the erection of an elegant street running directly east 
from opposite the fish-market nearly to the iron railing 
bounding St. Oswald's church-yard. Such an improve- 
ment as this would essentially add to the beauty and 
convenience of this part of the city 5 nor can it reason- 
ably be xloubted, that in a pecuniary point of view it 
would be highly advantageous to the undertakers. The 
density of buildings within the walls, and especially in 
those parts considered eligibly situated for trade, almost 
precludes an increase of good retail shops; while our 
dwelling-houses and population are rapidly augmenting 
without the walls, and in the suburbs. The situation now 
suggested, standing, as before remarked, in the very 
centre and most bustling part of the city, would tend, in 
some degree at least, to remove the inconvenience, and 
present*an advantageous opening to many of our respect- 
able tradesmen. So long, however, as the Dean and 
Chapter are restricted from effecting a bona fide transfer 
of their property, no hopes can be entertained of improve- 
ment upon this, or any other portion of it. I am not 
aware that their restraint from selling can be otherwise 
removed than by act of parliament ; but if that corpora- 
tion be satisfied that such a power would not only promote 
ithe interests of the city, but also produce an increase of 
revenue to the church, I see no assignable cause why it 
should not avail itself of legislative authority, and possess 
itself of the privilege of every private land-owner, that 
of making his property as productive as he can. 

Betwixt Werburgh-street and the Eastgate there are 
some excellent shops and houses, among which are those 
of Messrs. Moulson and Cropper, tobacconists, and a very 
respectable traveller's inn, the Green Dragon ; close to 
the latter is a passage which leads to the Manchester-hall, 
a poor irregular building, consisting of forty-four shops, 
which are plentifully stored with Manchester goods bjr 
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the manufacturers, during our two great fairs at Midsum- 
mer and Michaelmas. There is no other thoroughfare at 
present from this street, though in ancient times we have 
an account of two others. This is noticed in that portion 
of King's Vale Royal, written by Webb, probably about 
1620, but even at that period they had been closed up .: 
He says, after noticing Werburgh's-lane, " Our ancient 
surveyes describe two other lanes, on the same side of 
Eastgate-street, going towards the foresaid church-yard, 
one called Peen-lcme, and the other called Godstall's-lane, 
and they are bounded by the names of the dwellers in the 
tenements next to them % which names, together with the 
lanes themselves, are quite worn out of use, but the places 
where they were, are now the soyl of other tenements." 

I have already hazarded a conjecture, that the for- 
mer occupied a site near to Mr. Moulson's house, and the 
latter that of the house next to the Eastgate, with the 
passage leading to the King's Arms tavern! This tavern, 
though situated in a dark narrow passage, has for a long 
series of years been celebrated as the evening resort of 
many of our most respectable tradesmen ; it was formerly 
far and near known by the cognomen of Mother Hall's, 
but more recently, by the Kitchen. Here the national 
and city politics are discussed with wonderful sagacity ; 
and to give greater weight and gravity to their delibera- 
tions, the company usually attending there, formed them- 
selves into a body corporate, annually choosing their 
mayor, recorder, town- clerk, aldermen, murengers, leave- 
lookers, and other city officers, with the same formality 
and with as much regard to legal forms, as their more 
ancient prototypes of the Exchange. This custom is 
preserved to the present day, and a list of ths aldermen 
who have passed the chair, with the official dignitaries, 
are carefully preserved in pannels surrounding the kitchen. 
It is hardly necessary to add, that in conformity with the 
old-fashioned custom of all other corporate bodies, the 
annual elections, or other «ivic occasions, are not suffered 
to pass without a due celebration at the festive board. 

Before quitting Eastgate-street, it would be unpar- 
donable to omit the mention of that spacious building, 
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ttie Royal Hotel, situated ofi the sooth side, between 
Newgate-street and the East-gate. This is a fine toftf 
edifice, the front resting on six or eight round stone 
pillars, betwixt which atid the coffee-room there is a 
capacious piazza ; the front has a commanding appear- 
ance, and the capabilities within are folly answerable to 
its external form without. To the hotel is attached 
an elegant assembly-room, sixty-eight feet in length, 
by thirty-four wide, in which, besides balls, large dining 
parties are frequently accommodated, and it is also 
often engaged for public concerts, and exhibitions of the 
higher class ; a very superior subscription news-room 
forms part of this extensive establishment. This hotel 
owed its origin to electioneering warfare ; it was distri- 
buted into a number of shares, and built sooty after the 
memorable contest in IJT94, by the political friends of Mh 
Crewe, in whose possession it remained, With some occa- 
sional changes in the proprietary, till 1815, when the whole 
concern was purchased by the Right Hon. Earl Gfosvenor, 
whose property ft now fe. 

Having already led my reader over the East- gate, 1 
mnst now conduct him under to, presenting him aft the 
same time with a view of tbe old structure, as it' appeared 
before its removal m 17^68.* 




* ft* «?Vte#oftkV*toetlcgtfeVt*idte oftottoe ^ge«7 T 
account of it* erection, &c 
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The Fqregate-strbet opens immediately on passing 
through the East-gate, which contains a continuous line 
of brings on each side, to beyond the Bars, a distance 
pf ahput: half a mile. At a few paces on the left is a com- 
modious gateway leading to the post-office, of which Mr. 
YV. Palin is the post-master; and here also stands the 
excise-office. A little below on the same side, is Bank- 
place, a row of small neat cottages, particularly worthy 
of notice as being the residence of Mr, Richard Llwyd, 
or as he is generally called* Pact I4wyd, tbe ingenious 
author of Beaumaris Bay> who is passing the evening pi 
his days in retired tranquillity, an^ what is not always* the 
lot of philosophers and poets, in easy independence. 
Nearly opposite, oq the other side of the street* is a pretty 
stone building, where tbe respectable banking concern of 
Messrs, Williajps, Hughes, Williams, and Granville, is 
carried on ; tbfc establishment was commenced ta 1793 \ 
and the present building erected about 1803, Immedi- 
ate^ aborning the ha»k is John-str^t, Hi clean, wat^ apd 
commodious street, in which there are many genteel 
residences, and amongst others, those of the Hon. Edwd. 
Massy, Mrs, Sloughter, Mr. James Dixon, and Mrs. Free- 
man. On the west side of this street, there is also a very 
handsome chapel, with a circular front, occupied by the 
Wesjeyan Methodists, and built in the year 1811. Tbe 
hand of improvement is particularly observable in this 
street, which, till about fifteen, years ago, was dark, nar- 
row, and incommodious. At the bottom of the street, 
are the grounds and mansion of Sir John Salusbury ; on 
the right a road teadi^g to Newgate aad Peppejvstreets ; 
and on the left, Uttle St. John-street, in which is the 
elegant residence of George Brooke, Esq, 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable portrait I have 
drawn of John's-street, before the late improvements, it 
seems to have been considered of some repute in the 
olden time. I adduce the following quotation from tbe 
Vale-Royal, not qnly because it avera thfe fact, but as it 
informs u& of the names of several place? about this part, 
unknown at tb* present day, and contains some pertinent 
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remarks on the mutations occasioned in cities and town* 
by the lapse of time. My author says, 

"A tittle without the East-gate, on the south side 
of that street turneth down a fair street, though our 
authour's have left it but the name of a lane, and called it 
St. JohnVlane, which I had rather describe it m my 
authour's own words, because I would do antiquity all the 
right I can. This, lane saith he, goeth out of the Fore- 
gate-street, towards the church, where the coUidge was. 
And in an old written parchment book, called Sancta 
PrUca, being an evidence belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter of Chester, there is mention made of a street 
called Tremonger^street, in these words: Intir terrain, qui 
fceitAd&de Paris, et terram Hospitii HospitaKs Sancti Jo- 
hannis; and from that at the corner of the mansion-place of 
the Petty-cannons, there is a lane after the wail of the 
church-yard, and it is named /Ae Vickcn>s4ane, andit butteth 
tfpon BarkerVlane and Love-lane, and at the end of this 
street there goeth a way down to the water of Dee, which 
way is called the Souter's Load. By this we may see 
-What alterations the time and the changes of the places 
which were members of those foundations have made both 
in streets and lanes. For as the severall parts of them 
have come into the hands and possessions of other owners, 
they have turned their wayes and lanes ; made gardens 
where there stood houses ; planted orchards where were 
streets, and laid and builded houses, where before were 
none." 

At the east side on the top of John-street, there is 
an excellent brick building of large dimensions, the 
whole of whicji was formerly occupied as an inn, but is 
now divided, the two sides into good shops, and the centre 
still retaining its former appellative, as the Blossoms inn. 
Exactly on the opposite side of the street is another house 
of entertainment for travellers, of the same respectable 
grade, called the Hop-pole, in the upper part of whose yard, 
is Mrs. flutter's carrying warehouse ; and within this pas- 
sage* also was printed and published for nearly half a 
century the Chester Chronicle, removed in 1827 to more 
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*ottfftodkra9 premises in Bridge-street. In the back 
pttouriees of the Bloafc>m§ and Hop-pole, are extensive 
hop-warehouses, whore the wholesale dealers attend at 
our two principal fairs, for the purpose of vending* their 
commoc&fy* 

The nett opening presented by Foregate-street is 
on the north side, named Frodsham^street, formerly called 
C&to*kme, and still more remotely Cbok'+Jant. It is one 
of the principal entrances into the city from Manchester* 
Warrington, and Frodsham; the bouse* are generally 
of the meanest description ; the street narrow, filthy, and 
inconvenient ; and but ill accords with the more distant 
approach at the beautiful hamlet of FlookersbroOk, and 
the respectable appearance of Brook*street. This street 
has excellent capabilities of being widened end improved, 
there being abundance of vacant ground behind* particu- 
larly on the east-side, where the houses are most misera- 
ble; but as the property has a great number of owners^ 
who ere generally in humble circumstances, there is no 
immediate prospect of any material improvement here. 
About two-thirds down the street, on the east, there is a 
dead wall of about thirty yards, which incloses a meeting- 
house and burying-ground belonging to the FHmds; 
immediately beyond which a very good avenue was some 
years ago opened, with some neat buildings on the left, 
communicating with Queen*street. Proceeding still for* 
ther, and on the west side, we meet with the ancient 
passage, called the Eafeyard*, recorded in our oldest 
histories by the same name, and which associates itself 
with the times when old Lupus swayed the sceptre of our 
local monarchy. Nearly opposite to the end of the Kale* 
yards, a good road for carriages has been constructed, 
which gives a ready access to the north end of Queen- 
street A high circular wall bounds this road on the left, 
which encloses a large piece of ground to the canal side, 
occupied by Mr. J. Musgrave, as an extensive timber- 
yard ; this spot, where a great deal of trade is carried on, 
has been dignified by tfee impe of At Q»«»Wfej/, bfeta 
3r 
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more particular account of the canal, bridge, &e. is reserved 
to a subsequent part of the work, embracing trade and 
inland navigation. 

In an old plan of Chester, published about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, I observe, that just beyond the 
bottom of the Kale-yards, there stood a turnpike, deno- 
minated Cow-lane gate. From this station there was a 
void space, probably extending in front as far as the com- 
mencement of Brook-street; to the right, nearly to 
Queen-street, and the modern Botany- street;* and to the 
left, taking in the old Gorse-stacks as far as George's- 
street, which went by the name of Henwalde's-Lowe, 
though I can discover no reason for this designation. All 
ihsX I have been able further to collect on this point is, 
that in the early part of the seventeenth century, the 
horse and cattle fair was kept in this vacant plot of ground, 
which seems to have been admirably adapted to such a 
purpose. I have already noticed the large groupe of 
of buildings, aud indeed streets, which have of late sprung 
up on the west side of Brook-street, and the villas leading to 
Hoole but of the latter something more may hereafter be said. 

On both sides the entrance into Frodsham-street 
from Foregate-street, and still nearer to Queen-street, 
there are a few specimens of buildings of the sixteenth 
century, the fronts projecting into the street, and sup- 
ported by unshapely wooden pillars ; and these, with the 
exception of two erections on the opposite side of the 
street, are the only remains at present existing of a similar 
species of building without the walls of the city. 

A little below Frodsham-street, on the same side, 
is a convenient opening, which leads to and exhibits, at 
the distance of about forty yards, the Commercial Hall. 
Besides this approach, which is confined to people on foot, 
it has also a side entrance for carts and carriages. This 
hall was erected in the beginning of 1815, and was first 
opened for the sale of goods on the 5th of July in the 

* Before the Ute transformation of the names of our streets, &c. this 
•aUsetion of bows passed oader the Jgoobfe jqpfelktkm of Sc^My^fl* 
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same year. It is a quadrangular brick building, with a 
large area in the centre : it contains 56 single, and 20 
double shops ; has a commodious flight of steps at each 
angle leading to the upper and double tier of shops, which 
«re traversed by two covered galleries, supported by 
strong handsome cast iron pillars. This hall is frequented 
during the two fairs in July and October, by tradespeople 
from London, Glasgow, Manchester, Derby, Nottingham, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield, when goods of every descrip- 
tion are exposed to sale by wholesale and retail manufac- 
turers. This hall was erected at the expense of two 
individuals as a matter of speculation, built by Mr. Lunt, 
of this city, and executed to the rearing in the short space 
of five weeks. The two roads to this hall afford peculiar 
conveniences, the foot passengers having no annoyance 
from the crowding of carts and carriages. 

The Union Hall stands on the opposite side of the 
street, a few yards lower down ; it is a convenient and 
regular quadrangular brick building, 160 feet long, and 
92 wide, with an area in its centre. This hall was built 
in 1809, distributed into shares, by the Manchester trades- 
men and others attending the fairs, and contains 60 single, 
and 10 double shops, besides the upper story, which is 
not divided into shops, but chiefly occupied by the stalls of 
the Yorkshire clothiers; at the four angles are convenient 
flights of steps, communicating with every part of the 
building, and round the upper row of shops a covered 
gallery, supported by wooden pillars, and affording a 
shelter from rain to the visitors of the shops below. 

By the erection of these two halls, the public conve- 
nience, as well as the interests of the proprietors, have 
been essentially promoted. Prior to their existence, the 
different articles of manufacture were scattered through- 
out various parts of the city, the only general mart for 
miscellaneous goods being the old Liden-hall, near the 
cathedral, which, besides approaching to a state of ruin, 
was both inadequate and incommodious. Near to the Union 
hall, is an excellent traveller's inn, for many years tenanted 
by the late Mr. George, and now occupied by Mr. Henry. 
3f2 
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In proceeding further towards Boughtou, on the 
north side, we approach Queen-street, of modern con- 
struction, containing on one side along range of pretty 
good dwellings, reaching to the canal, in which line there 
is an excellent chapel, belonging to the Independents, 
a respectable body of Christians, and near to it, a neat 
Catholic chapel, to which adjoins the officiating priest's 
house. The further end of this street has several excel- 
lent buildings, two or three of which, with a commodious 
building behind, was long celebrated as an excellent classi- 
cal seminary for youth, under the direction of Mr. Stolter- 
foth, who still occupies one of those dwellings ; the 
present respectable proprietor of this establishment, who 
has for many years conducted it, is Mr. Wood. On the 
west of the street, is Union- walk, an avenue leading to 
Frodsham-street, and on the east another, named York- 
Jtreet, which opens into Bold-square, of which more anon. 

Before quitting this spot, I cannot help offering a 
remark or an historical fact with which it is associated. 
From an old plan of Chester now before me, I discover 
that the Justing-croft, where tournaments, justs, and 
tilting,* were anciently practised, occupied the site of 
that part of the north of Queen-street bounded by York- 
street and Union-walk, and extended over the present 
line of the canal. These exercises, the reliquea of the 
days of chivalry, and probably the latest remains of 
feudal sulyection, have long been discontinued; but in 
traversing the very soil where these hazardous conflicts 
for fame and glory have occurred, it is hardly possible 

Tournament* were martial exercises frequent in former ages, wherein the 
combatants fought with blent weapons, and in great companies ; the intent 
of them was to inure men to the wars.—/**** were exercises between martial 
men and petsons of honour, with spears on horseback, and differed from tour- 
naments which were military contentions, and consisted of many men In 
troops; whereas justs were usually between two men singly. They an 
mentioned in the statute 94 Henry VIII. e. \&— Tilting. According to 
J*w, when one killed another at fighting, by the King's command, the acci- 
dent was excused) but if such a result should happen without the command 
of the King, or by parrying with naked swords, covered with buttons at the 
points, Ac. which cannot be used without msjftfest hasaid of life* it was 
t^stata manslaughter. 
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to detach the mind from associations with the manners 
and customs of the olden times. 

Whatever flourishing accounts our old historians 
may have given us of the greatness and extent of the city, 
yet, contrasting the graphic representation just mentioned, 
with a present actual view, I am led to this conclusion, 
that the buildings and population have been more than 
doubled since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Perhaps the point we have just been surveying, namely, 
tbe upper end of Queen-street, is one of the most advan- 
tageous, from which to contemplate this fact. At the 
period mentioned, the site of the present Brook-street, 
and what is called New Town, which now contains 
probably not less than five hundred dwellings, was an 
entirely open country, with hardly a human habitation 
to give diversity to tbe prospect. Looking westward 
to Cow-lane, and eastward to Bougbton, those thickly 
intersecting streets running from Foregate-street to the 
Canal, in all this intermediate space, which is upwards of 
half a mile, had no existence ; if we except a few incon- 
siderable houses which might probably be standing in 
Horn-lane, now called Steam-mill-street, though even 
that is douhtful. I am quite willing to admit that this 
jseetion of tbe city has received more extensive additions 
than any other individual one, but am decidedly of opinion, 
the collective increase will justify my position, that more 
than a moiety both in the number of houses and inhabi- 
tants have been given to the city within the last two 
hundred years. 

In returning to Foregate-street, where our principal 
route still lies, I shall conduct my reader about a hundred 
yards onward, when, on crossing the road, is Love-street, 
a lane, says tbe humorous Cowdroy, celebrated for a 
manufacture, tbe fame of which has been puffed in almost 
every city and town, throughout England and Ireland— 
the making of tobacco-pipes. On one side is a range of 
miserable cottages, few of which are one remove for 
convenience or appearance, above an Irish cabin ; on the 
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other side is a high wall, which incloses the garden 
ground of Col. R. Barnston ; at the bottom it forms a 
passage to St. John's church on the right, and on the left, 
to an equally miserable spot, called Barker's-lane, and the 
Adlands. 

The mansion of Col. Barnston nearly adjoins the top 
of the above ; it fronts Foregate-street, but stands back 
about twenty yards, inclosed by an iron gate and lofty 
pallisading, on each side of which is a heavy-built coach- 
house, faced with stone. The house is large, and abounds 
with excellent accommodations ; but its external appear- 
ance gives the idea of a public hospital, especially when 
taken in connection with the two adjuncts already men- 
tioned, much resembling porters' lodges. The vaulting 
and cellaring are particularly extensive, and I am credibly 
informed there is a greater number of bricks laid beneath 
the surface of the ground, than is contained in the whole 
superstructure. Col. Barnston, the proprietor of this 
mansion is a native of the city, in which he has been 
almost a constant resident. Early in life, he held the 
rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Cheshire militia ; and on the 
renewal of the French war in 1803, he received the ap- 
pointment of Colonel in the Chester local militia, which 
he held until that corps was broken up. There are few 
men who have had the good fortune to acquire such uni- 
versal love and reverence as this individual, and not many 
who have more richly deserved them. Col. Barnston is 
the descendant of an ancient family, resident at Churtou, 
in Cheshire, as early as the reign of Richard II. the town- 
ship of which is his property. In the south window of 
the church of Farndon, in which parish the township of 
Churton is situated, are portraits of Captain Barnston, 
and other officers of King Charles's army, with their coats 
of arms, executed in 1658. In this church are some 
memorials of the Barnston family. William Barnston, 
who died in 1664, " ventured his life and fortune with 
King Charles I. ; he was sent prisoner from Oxford to 
London, where he continued till he paid his composition 
for his estate;" his son John, who died before him, 
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married the sole heiress of Trafford, of Bridge Trafford. 
There are four achievements hung around the chancel of 
Farndon church ; the first for Roger Barnston, Esq. \ the 
second for the wife of Prebendary Barnston ; the third 
for Prebendary Barnston ; the fourth the arms and crest 
of Robert Barnston, Esq. The present Roger Barnston, 
Esq. is the principal land-owner in the township of 
Hapsford; his grandfather acquired his estate in this 
township by marriage with the heiress of Greig, whose 
ancestors had also a considerable estate in Elton. He 
possesses also some estates at Crewe, in Cheshire, and a 
valuable property" at Bagillt, in Flintshire. Colonel 
Barnston married a sister of Thomas Parker, of Astle, 
Esq. by whom he has one son and two daughters ; the 
former was married to the eldest daughter of Dr. Thack- 
eray, of Chester, 1825, — issue at present (1830) a son and 
two daughters. 

On the opposite side to Col. Barnston's, the mansion 
of Mrs* Bold, occupying a receding position of about 
twenty yards from the front, presents a respectable 
appearance. This house was built about 1784, and resided 
in till 1798 by Dr. Haygarth, a name of which Chester 
ought to be proud, and to which the human family owe 
incalculable obligations. About the latter period, the 
doctor removed to Bath, where his mental powers and 
professional talents continued to be exercised for the good 
of the world till the close of his valuable life * The pre- 
sent occupier has a heart to sympathize with, and what is 
better, a hand ever open and stretched out for the relief 
of the poor and destitute. And if, in touching upon an 
amiable trait in this lady's character, I may be allowed a 
single sentence of digression from the line of narrative, it 
is to express my conviction, that the city of Chester con- 
tains a greater number of individuals characterised for 
charity and benevolence, than perhaps any other town or 
city in the empire, of equal population. I never knew a 
public charity within the city to die for want of pecuniary 

• For * biographical sketch of this gentleman, Me distinguished natives 
and reside**. 
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aid, or languish in the absence of It ; nor am I acquainted 
with an instance, in which individual distress, when its 
claims were known to be well-founded, that met with 
cold repulsion. 

A few paces below this mansion, a thorough-fere has 
within these few years been, opened, denominated Clare- 
mont-walk, leadiug into Bold-square, and communicating 
with Queen-street and SeRer-street; and a little below, 
on the same side, we pass the old-established brewery of 
the late Alderman Seller, now carried on by his widow. 
Exactly opposite this brewery, is a large house occupied 
by John Edwards, Esq. the present proprietor, who on 
purchasing it about twenty-fire years ago, gave it a new 
brick front from the ground, before which time it had an 
antique appearance, the first floor resting upon strong 
wooden pillars, and forming a kind of piazza beneath. 
About the time of the civil wars, and till nearly the middle 
of the eighteenth century, this was the residence of Sir 
John Werden, a name of frequent occurrence in our local 
history. The house adjoining, late the residence of Mrs. 
W. Seller, was also open in the same manner, in the lower 
part, and had a open passage at the end. This family 
had considerable property in the county, of which Burton- 
hall, and Stapleford-hall, with adjacent lands, formed a 
part ; and of this family there are stiH memorials in the 
parish church of St. John. The baronetcy became ex- 
tinct about the year 1750. George Harley Drummond, 
Esq. is the representative of this fernify. This old man- 
sion is also worthy of notice, from its having been subse- 
quently the residence of A. HoMbnl, Esq. the last surviving 
male branch of an ancient Cheshire family, whose widow 
resides in Nicholas-street, in this city.* The late Colonel 
Wrench afterwards resided in this house. 



• At an early period the family of Holford had acquired large posset- 
ftktt* hi ttifl anility. Ahoot the yew 1*77, * meiety of the ttamft of 
Phi*]*? yaflMd in vmiiiage with Jean, daughter of Rktwd * Lttttdk, 
heir to her two brother*, who died without issue, to William de Toft, • 
yttmfet Ifothet Of Boget «te TeA, whew pattedty astUte* at Hotford (i 
hamlet in this township) took the name of Holford from the a*** of Mr 
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Again crossing the street, and at a short remove 
downwards, w<* meet tVkh SeHer-street, built by, -and 
catted after the name of the late Alderman Seller. This 
is a good new street, containing some well-built houses, 
and erected in 1818-19; from the upper part of which, 
on the west side, is an avenue opening into Bold-square, 
comprising twenty-four excellent dwelling-houses, each 
of th4m having a little garden-ground in front, inclosed 
by a neat iron railing. 

The site upon which these houses are built, and the 
area in the centre, stand immediately behind the man- 
sion of Mrs. Bold, and was a large field, formerly the 
property, and in possession of the late Dr. Haygarth. 
Mr. Thomas Lunt purchased this house and ground of 
the doctor in the year 1814, disposing of the former to its 
present occupier, and converting the latter into the square 
just mentioned, which is highly ornamental to this part 
of the city, and affords a comfortable retreat to the man 
of slender independence, as well as to the tradesman, who 
is desirous of occasional absence from the bustle and tur- 
moil of business. Seller-street is connected with Egerton- 
street, which runs down to Brook-street, by a light and 
elegant east-iron bridge, thrown across the canal, at an 
expence of five or six hundred pounds, sustained alone by 
Mr. Lunt himself. Egerton-street commences immedi- 
ately after crossing the bridge, and is 350 yards in length, 

residence; the Holfords possessed this moiety of the manor of Plumley till 
the death of Christopher Holford, Esq. in 1581, when it passed in marriage 
with the heiress ef that family to the Cholmondeleys. Robert Cholmondeley, 
Earl of Leinster, bequeathed this estate to his natural son, Thomas Choi, 
mondeley, Esq. whose grandson Robert, having no children, devised it to his 
wife Jane, afterwards married to Seymour Chohnoadeley, Esq. The manors 
of Plumley and Holford, with Holford-hall, the andent seat of the Holfords, 
were purchased in 1791, by the present proprietor, Thomas Langford Brooke, 
Esq. of Mere, of Thomas Asheton Smith, Esq. to whose grandfather, Thomas 
Asheton, Esq. they were given by Mrs. Cholmondeley before mentioned. 
Horfard-hall was rebuilt by dame Mary Cholmondeley, (heiress of the Hoi- 
lords) who resided in it during her widowhood : this lady, in allusion to her 
spirited law-suit with the Holfords, is said to have been called by King 
James I. " the bold lady of Cheshire :" the hall is now occupied as a farm- 
house. 

3g 
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with a width sufficiently capacious for all the purposes of 
beauty and convenience. On the right, a good road leads 
to the lead-works of Messrs. Walker and Co. on the north 
bank of the canal, and on the left is Foundry-lane, appro- 
priately so called, not only because Mr. Lunt has an 
iron-foundry at its top, but because there is a similar 
establishment lower down, carried on by Messrs. Cole, 
Whittle, and Co. About twenty genteel houses have been 
built on both sides the street, and on the eastern part of 
this plot of ground, all the property of Mr. Lunt,* a plan 
has been marked out for a range of villas, standing a short 
distance apart, to each of which is apportioned a conve- 
nient plot of garden-ground; while from the western 
line, about the centre, a new street is contemplated, to 
connect itself with Milton-street. When these projected 
improvements are completed, this will be one of the most 
interesting parts of this city. 

Returning again to Foregate-street, and crossing to 
the south side, we approach Dee-lane, in the ancient 
survey, called Paynes-loode, and, by Webb, designated 
Peenes-lane, leading southward towards the river Dee. 

* There are few individuals in the city, who have contributed so much 
to the public improvements and convenience as Mr. Lunt. To him we are 
wholly indebted for the commodious communication between Foregate-street 
and Flookersbrook, by the erection of the Union bridge, which before required 
a circuitous route by Frodsham-street on the one hand, or round by Hoole-lane 
on the other. I think it a subject of regret, if not an instance of injustice, 
that Mr. Lunt should have been individually subject to the entire ezpence 
of the bridge, while the public, and especially those who had contiguous 
property and extensive manufactures, were to enjoy its advantages. The 
plan was projected by Mr. Lunt, in conjunction with the late Alderman Seller, 
the latter proposing to give a handsome sum, and engaging to promote an ex- 
tended subscription. Before either of these objects, however, were realized, the 
worthy alderman, whose public spirit was never called in question, and whose 
honourable intentions and sincerity are above suspicion, sickened and died ; 
while those on whom reliance for assistance had been placed, declined bearing 
any portion of the cost. Mr. Lunt is still living amongst us, but as a further de- 
v elopement of many instances in his proceedings, which I think entitle him to 
public gratitude, might savour of personal flattery, I shall desist from eulogy, 
recording only one single fact, illustrative of his disinterestedness, and that is, 
that he has made a voluntary relinquishment of his right of the bridge and road 
in Egerton-street,— .the land for which he purchased at an exorbitant price- 
to the police commissioners, or in other words, to the public 
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Immediately before turning down this opening, there is a 
house adjoining the late Mr. Swetenham's (now Walker's) 
brewery, occupied by the Misses' Lough, the, east end of 
which shews it to be of high antiquity ; and opposite to 
this house stood a military defence intersecting the whole 
street, consisting of an arch in the centre, and a postern 
on the north side, denominated the Bars, of which the 
subjoined cut is a representation, immediately .previous 
to its being taken down as a nuisance in 1770. 




This old construction, which was certainly considered 
as an out-post for the defence of the city, is generally 
supposed to have stood outside Dee-lane, but this is a 
popular error, as is obvious from the ancient plans of the 
city, as well as from the description of authentic history. 
The survey in Edward the Third's time, says, "without 
the Barrs, there is a gate that goeth down to the water 
of Dee ;" and Webb also tells us, that " immediately 
without the Bars, turns down a lane called Peen's-lane." 
It has been stated, that the outworks raised to resist the 
parliamentarians at the siege, consisting of a mud wall, 
fortified with mounts and bastions, took their direction 
down, and terminated at the bottom of Dee-lane. This 
is also an erroneous statement. These fortifications in- 
tersected the road further in advance towards Boughton, 
inclosed Horn-lane, and passed to the river, probably 
through the grounds where the elegant mansion of R. 
Baxter, Esq. now. stands. 
3cr2 
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The old Wesleyan Methodist chapel, now occupied 
by a congregation in connection with Lady Huntington's 
society, is situated on the north-side of the street, a little 
before reaching the Bars ; and thirty or forty paces be- 
yond the latter, is an opening leading to the canal, in the 
olden time desigqated Horn- lane, but now called Steam^ 
mill- street. It is said to have received the former appel- 
lation, from one or both of its boundary banks having 
been formed of the hoofc and horns of cattle brought 
there from the various tanneries, with which the neigh- 
bourhood abounded ; its latter cognomen fe derived from 
a corn-mill, at the top of the street, occupied by the 
Messrs. Frost's, who have built on the opposite side of 
the way an extensive warehouse, with which the mill is 
connected by a stage, thrown across, from the respective 
upper stories in each building, in the descripiio* of the 
city, in the fourteenth century, this was called Cimler- 
lane ; and by Webb, somewhat more than two hondred 
years ago, we have it named Storr+tane. The houses in 
this street are in general small and pahry, and the neigh- 
bourhood not of the most reputable description. A small 
chapel has lately been erected here, used as a place of 
worship by the Primitive Methodists, more generally 
known by the appellation of Ranters. Nearly opposite 
the further end of this street, on the other side of the 
canal, are the lead-works of Messrs. Walker and Co, 
forming an immense mass of building, in which that ex- 
tensive establishment is carried on, which, as well as 
several other public places only just touched upon, en 
passant, will be more minutely noticed in a subsequent 
part of the work. 

The continuous buildings from the Bars, to beyond 
the turnpike on the Cbristleton road, is known by the 
designation of Bctughton; but there is nothing worthy 
of recording in this direct line, until we approach to the 
road leading into Hoole-lane, unless it be, tbat two or 
three narrow streets parallel with Steam-mill-street, have 
been lately built, consisting of small cottages. It is 
Recently tp remark, however, that to this progress, 9 
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line of cottages on the right, eonceal from observation one 
of the most beautiful residences that the city or neigh- 
bourhood of Chester can afford ; an* it cannot but be 
lamented, that this mansion and the plantation and 
grounds with which it is environed, should be obscured 
from the public view. In our late aquatic excursion up 
the Dee, (see page 390) this house, the property and 
abode of R. Baxter, Esq. was described as situated upon 
an elevated ridge of ground, its front overlooking that 
river, and commanding a luxuriant prospect of the sur- 
rounding -country. This mansion is built of stone, and 
was erected in the year 1814, according to a plan, and 
under the personal superintendence of that able architect, 
the late Thomas Harrison, Esq. The grounds comprehend 
an extent of nine acres, tastefully planted, and containing 
fine gravel walks and avenues; with some admirable hot- 
houses, producing abundance of luxuriant fruits and 
flowers. From the public highway, at each extremity of 
the grounds, there is a circular carriage road, both meet- 
ing in the centre; and in front, a third, which leads 
immediately to the house. 

There is an incident connected with this spot winch 
is worthy of particular regard, and which l$ads to the 
corroboration and developement of an historical fact, 
not at all regarded, that I am aware of, by any of our 
former historians. — In the year 1814, while the labourers 
of Mr. Baxter were employed in levelling the ground 
near his house, on the brow of the hill rising from the 
Dee, a number of earthenware pipe% of a colour ap- 
proaching to our modern flower-pots, were dMg up« 
They were something more than half a yard in length, 
round in form, varying in thickness, one end being 
thinner than the other, as if lot the purpose of thsrertion, 
mid having a bore of about an inch and a half in diameter. 
They were found from three to four feet from the surface 
of the ground, and lay in a position lengthway nearly 
from east to West. Two or three of the pipes were pre- 
served, and are now in the possession of the proprietor of 
the land, but numbers pf them were destroyed, or made 
use of for indifferent purposes. 
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The above facts were communicated to the author 
by Mr. Baxter himself; and on connecting them with 
others, that have since come to his knowledge, he has 
little or no hesitation in affirming, that these earthenware 
tubes had occupied their station for the period of nearly 
six hundred years, and had originally been laid for the 
purpose of conveying water from Christleton for the ac- 
commodation of the abbot and monks of St. Werburgh's 
monastery. I think there will be little difficulty in esta- 
blishing this position ; and I shall lay before my readers 
those grounds upon which the assumption is founded. 
And in the first instance, I shall quote a passage resting 
on the authority of the Red Book of St. Werburgh, and 
the Chartulary, recording a biographical notice of Simon 
de Albo Monasterio, or Whitchurch, the 13th abbot of 
the monastery, who died in the year 1289. The passage 
has been given before, but I think it best to repeat it 
here, for the sake of a more satisfactory elucidation : — 

" Among the donations by the family of Burnel, 
was the grant of a fountain at Christleton, which was 
doubtless of high importance. A cistern twenty feet 
square was made at Christleton, and another formed 
within the cloisters, and a communication established by 
pipes, which a patent from Edward I. enabled the monks 
to carry through all the intervening lands, permitting 
even the city walls to be taken down for the purpose. " 
Upon inquiry, I find, that in a field on the right hand 
side of the high-road leading to Christleton, and a very 
short distance from that village, there is a spring of water, 
noted for its excellent qualities, and is now inclosed by a 
stone wall ; and what still more strongly corroborates my 
position is, that it has always gone by the name of The 
Abbot's Well. There is also another fact that well accords 
with this hypothesis, namely, that in the open area, called 
the Preese, adjoining the cloisters of the cathedral, there 
is to this day a kind of sunken cavity, which has always 
been taken to be a bath belonging to the monastery, but 
which in fact, is the identical reservoir formed by abbot 
Simon de Albo Monasterio, for a supply of water to the 
monastery. 
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Now we have already seen, that towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, water was conveyed to the city 
from Boughton to the conduit at the cross; and the 
question is, whether the earthen pipes found in Mr. 
Baxter's grounds were appropriated to this undertaking, 
or whether they were those laid for conveying that neces- 
sary article from the Abbot's Well at Christleton to 
the Cathedral. I am strongly inclined to the opinion, 
that they were laid for the latter purpose, first, because 
the caliber of the bore is inadequate to the supply of 
the city, though quite sufficient for such a confined 
community as the monks of the monastery. But se- 
condly, and principally, because it is most likely, if these 
had been the work of the sixteenth century, the pipes 
would have been of wood, and not of earthenware. From 
the period of the Roman times, the pottery art was exten- 
sively cultivated in England, and the pipes, now the 
subject of inquiry, bear a strong resemblance in colour 
and texture to the tiles and urns of that people. 

In the absence of the knowledge of some of the above 
facts, Mr. Pennant, and all our subsequent historians, 
have been led into error; and in stating the origin of 
Tyrer's water-works at Boughton, say, that " this work was 
first begun by the Black Friars in the time of Edward I." 
It will be observed, that while this statement recognizes 
the existence of a conveyance of water to Chester in the 
time of Edward I. it confounds the Boughton with Chris- 
tleton springs, which, from the foregoing historical facts, 
are obviously separate and distinct. I have taken some 
pains to illustrate this subject, and see no moral or phy- 
sical objections to the correctness of the hypothesis that 
these pipes were laid in the thirteenth century, and were 
the same that brought the water from Christleton to the 
monastery. 
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